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ON THE 
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PART L 

ON THE NATURE AND RELATIONS OF MONOCARDIAN 
ANIMALS : AND MORE ESPECIALLY OF FISHES. 

CHAPTER I, 

PRELIMIVAET EEMARKS. ON THE GENERAL NATURE AND 

RELATIONS OF MONOCARDIAN ANIMALS. 

(1.) We commenced our review of the animal king- 
dom with the proposition that it presented certain primary 
types of form^ wliich, under a diversity of modifica- 
tions^ pervaded all the classes^ and all the divisions^ of 
this part of creation. The assertion was altogether 
novels and somewhat startling, yet it was neither hastily 
nor presumptuously made. Many years had heen de- 
voted to those researches necessary to ascertain its gene- 
ral correctness, before we ventured to announce this 
theory, four years ago, in our " Preliminary Discourse.*' 
Ample time has thus been afforded for its refutation ; 
but so far from this having been accomplished, it has 
not even been attempted. We may fairly conclude, 
therefore, that we are building upon no verv erroneous 
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2 CLASSIFICATION OF MONOGABDIAN ANIMALS. 

foundation; we may presume, in short, that if the facts 
we have brought forward were capable of other inferences, 
and other combinations/ those we have advanced would 
long ago have been overthrown ; for mere individual opi- 
nion has nothing to do with the question at issue. We 
almost regret, indeed, that this has not been attempted 
by some naturalist with talents and knowledge equal to 
the task : such a discussion might have elicited many 
truths, and have led to many useful explanations. But 
the fact of the matter seems to be^ that all those among 
our own countrymen whose works have placed them 
as the most eminent in the different branches of zoology 
they respectively cultivate, — all these^ we say, with 
hardly a solitary exception*^ have expressed their belief 
in one or other of the propositions formerly stated. 
That the old empiric mode of study is daily giving way 
to the inductive or philosophical, is a fact which will at 
once be placed beyond doubt, when we mention the 
names of MacLeay, Kirby, Horsfield, Westwood, Ste- 
vens, and Waterhouse, in entomology; Vigors, Sir 
William Jardine, Selby^ and Gould, in ornithology; and 
John E. Gray, in general zoology. Now here we actually 
have the names of nearly all the most experienced 
naturalists and best known authors in the kingdom, who 
are thus, from their extensive knowledge of details, the 
only competent judges. Each of these have adopted, 
either wholly or partially, the theory of the circularity, 
the parallelism^ or the symbolical relationship of natural 
groups. If the weight of authority, therefore, was to 
become the test of truth, the Quinarians may well 
exult in their strength. But this is not all, — the spirit 
has spread far and wide: we could name a long list of 
students, some indeed already masters, botii in England 
and our colonies, who have caught the spirit of induc- 
tive zoology, and are now pursuing it with an ardour 
and a success that will soon render them worthy to fill 
the seats of those among us who may dropy fuU of years 

* I believe I should bring into this list our admirable entomologist Bfr. 
Curtis ; but I know not exactly where his opinions have been expressed. 
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and of honour, into the silent grave. The day^ in shorty 
has gone by when mere opinions^ unsupported by argu- 
ments, will have any effect among those whom they are 
intentied to influence ; or when new systems, built on an 
imperfect acquaintance with only one division of zoology, 
will be at all regarded by those who can alone give them 
notoriety ; for higher naturalists have long dismissed the 
idea of studying nature under such narrow and purblind 
views. Our firm belief indeed is, that as these systems 
of late have emanated only from students, their very 
authors will throw them aside when greater experience 
shows how artificial and futile they really are. 

(2.) In the two most perfectly organised dashes of ani- 
mals, quadrupeds and birds, we have endeavoured to 
show die prevalence of these primary forms, and the 
harmony that results from tracing their modifications. 
We are now to make a similar effort in respect to the 
remaining vertebrated classes. , Our investigation, how- 
ever, of the natural arrangement of these animals must 
be conducted, in part, on a different plan to that we 
have pursued in ornithology. We must occasionally 
adopt the synthetical rather than the analytical process 
of investigation ; or, in other words, we lo.ust presume 
that our propositions, in the abstract, are correct, and 
that we have only to extend them to another class : we 
do this, not from choice, but from necessity. In the 
first place, the state of ichthyological science, to which 
the greater part of our two volumes will be devoted, 
however rapidly it has advanced in a knowledge of 
groups and species, is, and long must be, from the very 
nature of the animals upon which it treats, considerably 
behind ornithology. Inhabiting an element whose re- 
cesses cannot be explored by man, and with a peculiarity 
of structure and of colouring which renders their bodies 
very difficult to preserve, the natural history (properly' 
so called) of fishes, when compared with diat of ter- 
restrial animals, will ever remain little more than a col- 
lection of a few superficial anecdotes ; while, from the 
difficulty of their preservation and the unattractive 
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4 CLA8SIFI0ATI0X OF MONOOABDIAK ANIMALS. 

appearance they then exhibit^ few will study^ and still 
fewer will collect them. Hence the ichthyologist has 
much greater difficulties to contend with^ in regard to 
materials^ than he would experience in any other division 
of the Vertdn'ata^ while he finds himself totally at a loss 
for that information on their natural habits^ " their lives^ 
and their loves^" which gives such a charm to the his- 
tory of other animals^ and excites such a popular interest 
with the generality of readers. But to diese difficulties 
lying in the way of nearly all who write upon ichthyo- 
logy^ must be added others, more particularly applica- 
ble to our present undertaking. So little has been dope 
towards a natural classification of fishes^ more especially^ 
that to attempt those rigorous definitions we have ven- 
tured upon in the class of birds, would be altogether im- 
possible. The synthetic mode of investigating our sub- 
iect is, therefore, that which we shall in many instaifces 
adopt. We shall set out, it is true, with the impression 
that the same general laws which regulate the forms of 
quadrupeds and birds will be equally apparent in mono- 
cardian animals. But this belief is not to be received 
as true, upon trust ; it is not to be unsupported by facts, 
or to remain as a mere assertion. We shall not, indeed, 
begin with analysing the smaller groups, and then gra- 
dually proceed to higher assemblages; for this is the 
analytical method of investigation — ^the very reverse of 
the synthetic : we shall, on the contrary, take a com- 
prehensive view of those large assemblages, or groups, 
which nearly all our predecessors have agreed to keep 
distinct, however they may have differed in their sub- 
ordinate details, or in the series wherein they have 
placed them. These we shall endeavour to define by their 
most prominent characteristics, and combine in such a 
way as that no palpable violation of nature should be 
committed. We shall then proceed to the results: it 
will then be seen how far this arrangement is in har- 
mony with our previous disposition of the other Verte^ 
brata, and how far it is supported by the analogies or 
resemblances that may be traced between them and the 
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primary types/ which we set out with supposing to 
exist. 

(3.) Our introductory notices will contain^ as formerly, 
a rapid sketch of the chief peculiarities of these classes^ 
more especially in regard to their external anatomy; not 
only as heing that part of their structure most essential 
for determining the species^ genera^ and families^ hut 
also because it can he best understood and comprehended 
by all. Our own classification^ in fact^ is as strictly 
founded on anatomical organisation— even more so — 
than those of any of our predecessors; with this differ, 
ence only — that we have selected the more determinate 
characters for the definition of our groups, rather than 
resting them solely upon one or two. It is a law of 
nature^ that the internal and external anatomy are mu. 
tual indexes to each other; and, therefore^ to give a 
preference to internal characters (manifested only to the 
view by skilful dissection) over such as are apparent 
externally, has ever appeared to us not only objection- 
able^ but absolutely unnecessary. The study of zoology^ 
from its vast increasing extent and consequent difficulty, 
stands in need of every help and of every facility for its 
acquirement. Comparative anatomy^ indeed^ is of the 
highest importance in determining questions which 
could otherwise not be solved ; but among vertebrated 
animals^ at leasts this study seems to have been pushed 
much too far ; and if ichthyological groups are to be 
regulated by the bones of the head and the armature of 
the mouth, we may^ with equal propriety^ draw up an 
ornithological system from the structure of the wind- 
pipe^ the form of the sternum, or the number of the ver- 
tebrae.* Were it ppssible to frame such systems — which 
it manifestly is not — ^very many fiacts^of peculiar interest 
to the mere comparative anatomist, would unquestionably 
result. But the question arises^ of what practical use 
would they become ? The great mass of mankind look 

* Since this was written, a system, much on this plan, has actually been 
but forth in one of our periodicals : the next month will probably bring out 
another, founded on the structure of the gizsard, or the bones of the era- 
nium, to add to the ninety and nine that have already died natural deaths. 
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to scientific inen for placing the different branches of 
human knowledge before them in the most easy and 
comprehensible form consistent with sound philosophy; 
and however highly they may estimate the profundity 
of those who expatiate on the intricacies of their art^ 
they will most assuredly follow and admire such writers 
only as choose an opposite course ; and by the simplicity 
of their instruction, and the fecility with which their re- 
searches may be verified^ hold out attractions to those who 
desire to see science disencumbered of all unnecessary 
mystery^ abstruse technicalities, or empirical assertions. 

(4.) In prosecuting our labours upon these principles, 
we shall^ in the first place, inquire into the station occu- 
pied by the monocardian animals in the zoological circle ; 
and thcn^ taking each of the classes of fish^ amphibia, and 
reptiles, separately, condense the most remarkable and 
essential facts relative to their organic structure, both 
internal and external. Of these three classes^ Iohthto- 
LOGY, or that which treats of fishes, will claim our first 
and chief attention, not only as being by far tiie most 
numerous and interesting, but also because it is that 
with which we are most conversant. Ichthyology, in 
fact, engaged our attention long ^fore ornithology ; and 
no opportunity has been lost, during a period of twenty- 
three years, of making drawings and descriptions from 
living specimens in all those foreign countries we have 
visited. Many years' residence in Sicily and other parts 
of the Mediterranean will enable us to give much inform- 
ation, hitherto unpublished, on the rarer fishes of 
those coasts, sufficient, at least, to show how imperfectly 
they have as yet been made known. Our information on 
the reptiles and Amphibia is mo^ confined; but as the 
determination of the natural groups, and not tiie species, 
is our chief object, this circumstance becomes of less 
consequence. In this we have derived much assistance 
from the labours of our friends MM. Gray and Bell, 
as well as from the numerous and valuable continental 
works published of late years on these animals. 

(5.) Fishes, along with frogs and reptiles, constitute 
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ihat great and primary diyision of vertebrated animals 
which are distinguished by their cold blood, in oppo- 
sition to the two classes of quadrupeds and birds^ which 
haye. their blood warm. In all cold-blooded r^r^a&rato, 
the body is either naked — that is, merely covered by a 
skin more or less thick — or it is protected by osseous 
pieces or plates : in some^ these plates are excessively 
hard/ and are joined together at their edges^ as in tor- 
. toises^ and in some few of the aberrant fishes ; but in 
the raigority, both of the fishes and reptiles^ the plates 
assume that form denominated scakSy the outer edge of 
one reposing upon the base of the next. 

(6.) The rank of the monocardian classes in the 
circle of the Vert^mita has already been touched upon.* 
All naturalists, both ancient and modern, agree in con- 
sidering them — what, indeed, is self-evident — as the 
most imperfect or least organised of vertebrated animals ; 
from the types of which, as seen in quadrupeds and birds, 
they are at once distinguished by their cold blood,— a 
character which is perfectly absolute, inasmuch as no 
exception has been yet discovered : for no quadruped or 
bird, now in existence, has any other than warm blood. 
M. de Blainville, we believe, was the first natiu'alist who 
absolutely arranged the Amphibia, or ftogs, as a distinct 
class from the true reptiles. And although this im- 
provement on the old method has not been adopted in 
the Riffne Animal^ it has generally been followed by 
subsequent naturalists. Indeed, the very circumstance 
of the amphibians, as Cuvier himself says, passing from 
the form of a fish respiring with gills, to that of a rep- 
tile respiring by lungs, is quite sufficient to separate 
them both from fish and serpents ; since this very struc- 
ture points them out as forming a link by which the 
two are connected. The scientific world, however, have 
long made up their minds on this question ; and we thus 
find the aberrant division of the vertebrated animals 
resolvable into three others, namely, 1. Pisces, or fishes ; 
^. Amphibia, or frogs ; and, 3. Reptilian or serpents. 

* CUssif. of Quadrupeds, p 45. ClaMlf. of Aniinftls, p 204. 
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(7.) The relations which these animals bear to 
quadrupeds and birds may next he glanced at Com- 
mencing with fish^ we find that the dolphins^ porpoises, 
and the other aquatic MamnUilia without feet^ were 
always regarded by the ancients as true fishes ; and even 
Artedi^ the great renoTator of ichthyology in the eighteenth 
century^ viewed them in this light. The passage^ there- 
fore^ from quadrupeds to fish is absolutely perfect ; and 
the affinity of the sharks to the dolphins shows that this 
passage takes place among the cartilaginous fishes ; of 
which Cuvier remarks^ that they also evince an affinity 
to the R^tUia, Fishes are remarkable, among their 
other peculiarities^ for being destitute of feet; these 
members being replaced or represented by two sets of 
fins ; the pectorals representing the anterior feet of four- 
footed beasts^ while the ventral fins equally represent 
the hinder feet. But among the least perfect or aberrant 
groups of this class we find these fins so constructed, 
that they are placed on a jointed peduncle^ so that they 
have nearly as strong a resemblance to the foot of a frog, 
or that of a swimming bird, as to a fin (fig, !• a) ; nor 
is this in appearance only ; for it has been frequently 
asserted by those who have seen the Indian Chiraneetes, 
or frog-fishes, alive, that those singular animals crawl 
about by means of these foot-fins, and that they are 
so far amphibious as to live comfortably two or three days 
out of water. Their thick grotesque shape, naked and 
tuberculated body, and their whole general aspect, give 
them, in short, much more the appearance of frogs than 
of fishes, — an assertion to which the most unscientific 
of our readers will acquiesce upon looking to the annexed 
cut of the MaUhe nasuta Cuv. {fig, 1.), accurately drawn 
from a specimen we procured on the Brazilian coasts: {a is 
the pectoral fin.) Nor is this a solitary affinity between 
the amphibians and the fishes ; the whole of Cuvier's 
genus Chvroneotes, which is evidently a natural family, 
abounds with similarly formed animals, where the gene- 
ral aspect and characters of true fishes are so much 
changed as to assume the appearance of frogs. Quitting 
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the fishes b; these compound uiiinalB, we enter among 
lhebati;schu[n8,ot.J«ipAt&M;compOiedof thefrt^.toitcU, 
Birens, sakmuitleiBj t^, ind ■ few other liiud-fbrmed 



animak, diatingnuhed irom all other Fwlebrala by the 
heart having but one auricle, the body naked, and the 
whole aoimal undergoing metamoTphouabefore it reaehes 
maturity. AH these are ftimiBhed with either two or 
four feet; but sometimei theu members ar« bo small, 
that they appear more aa rudimentary appendages ; while, 
in their eel shaped bodies, they so much resemble 
many of the apodal fishes, that it may hereafter become 
a question whether the true passage between the classes 
is not efiected by the eels in one, and the sirens in the 
other. So closely do the salamanders, again, resemble 
the Uzarda, that none but professed naturalists can tell 
their difference ; bo that the classes AmfAibia and Sep- 
lUia are thus inseparably linked. The connection of 
the saurian reptiles, or lisarde, to the ophidiaus, or 
serpents, need not here be insisted upon. The passage 
from these latter to the gigantic Itjithyotauri is again 
rendered easy by the Pktiowmnu, where the head and 
neck of a serpent seems ei^afted, as it were, on the 
body of an IcMAyoKoiru*, Lastly, it is quite evident 
that the flying lizards, or FUrwUKtyU, belong to the 
same great group, and to the- same era as the aquatic 
monsters of a former world just mentioned ; and it is 
equally certain, that of all the reptiles yet discovered, 
these make the nearest approach to Mrda : the fore- 
feet^ in fact, mre dilated into wii^ like those of a 
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bat^ while the hinder ones were clearly intended for 
walking : the jaws are enormously prolonged^ analogous 
in their length to those of a woodcock: the whole 
structure, in shorty is such an extraordinary compound 
of a reptile and a bird^ that no doubt can remain on 
the affinity between the two classes ; for although the 
passage is not marked by existing animak so clearly as 
that between quadrupeds and fishes^ it is quite evident 
that the Pterodactyli are more allied to birds than to any 
other vertebrated animals out of the class of reptiles. 

(8.) By thus tracing the natural series of the verte- 
brated animals according to their affinities, we find they 
form one great circle. Commencing with quadrupeds^ we 
pass on to fishes ; to these succeed the amphibians and 
the reptiles : these latter are followed by birds ; and 
birds^ as already explained^ bring us back again^ by a 
different route^ to quadrupeds. 

(9.) We are now to investigate, however, the truth of 
another proposition formerly stated regarding natural . 
groups; which was, that the aberrant divisions of every 
drde formed a distinct circle by themselves, quite in- 
dependent of their union with the two typical circles. 
Now, the aberrant divisions of the Fertebrata are the 
fishes, amphibians, and reptiles. Two questions there- 
fore arise : first. Is there not a greater similarity between 
these three, than there is between them and quadrupeds 
and birds ? and secondly. Is this similarity so strong as 
to favour the belief that they actually do unite into a 
circle of their own ? The first question must, of course, 
be answered in the affirmative ; for although an ordinary 
observer might easily mistake an eel for a serpent, a 
salamander for a lizard, a young frog for a fish, or 
even a Chironectes for a ^c^, no one is likely to confound 
any one of these animals with a quadruped or a bird. 
As to the second question, we have the opinion of 
Cuvier, — an opinion adopted by others, that many of the 
cartilaginous fishes evince a decided affinity to the 
reptiles ; and this is the very point where the two 
extremes of the monocardian animals would meet, if 
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they really fonned a circular group by tliemaelveB. 
Again^ it ia notorioua that some of the eels of the 
genera Mur4Bnay Ophiturus, &c. have so completely 
the aspect of the water serpents^ that it is only upon 
the naturalist examining tbem^ that their different 
classes are detected.* Upon the whole^ therefore, we 
must admit that every thing yet known regarding the 
classes in question strengthens this bdief^ and adds 
another instance to what we have seen among birds, 
that the '* primary divisiohs of every grou^j are three 
actually, but five apparently." 



CHAP, II. 



ON FISHES IN GENERAL. 



(10.) Fishes constitute by far the most nnmerous class 
of vertebrated animals, whether we regard the number of 
individuals, or the variety of their forms. When we 
consider that more than two thirds of the globe is 
covered by water, — that element peculiarly appropriated 
for their habitation, — we shall not be surprised at this 
superiority of numbers. On the contrary, we may 
fairly suppose tbat not more than one half of the 
species really existing have yet been made known. 

(11.) The peculiarities in the inward form of fishes, 
by which they are distinguished from all other animals, 
need not be enlarged upon ; yet, as many of them, like 
the eels, assume the form of serpents, and others re- 
semble the youn«^ of the amphibian frogs, it is neces- 
sary to characterise them as aquatic vertebrated animals, 
breathing by means of internal gills, and undergoing 

* The museum of the Zoological Society conthini many striking illus. 
trations of this fact 
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no metamorphosis. These gills^ or hranchia^ as every 
one knows^ are composed of certain semicircular arches^ 
fringed^ as it were^ with thi^ fleshy processes^ resembling 
little leaves, or huninoe, haviqg innumerable blood-ves- 
sels: the water taken in by the mouth/ again escapes 
between the openings of the branchia^ which are pro- 
tected externally by certain bony plates united together^ 
yet generally movable^ which are called the operoukdy 
or gill covers : this apparatus for breathing is variously 
modified^ but never lost^ so that it is the primary cha- 
racter by which fishes are at once distinguished from 
reptiles and amphibians. 

(12.) The operctUum, or gill cover, just mentioned, 
is articulated on the os tympaniy and is moved upon a 
piece called the pre-operculum : it is composed of three 
bony plates, termed the operculum, the sub-operculum, 
and the inter-operculum; the modifications of which 
are sometimes of much use in determining natural 
affinities. In many groups, however (as in the eels), 
the operculum is so entirely covered by the common 
skin as not to be visible but upon dissection ; and 
among the cartilaginous and some other fishes, the oper- 
culum is entirely wanting. 

(13.) The SKELETON of aU fishes, except such as 
are lowest in the series, present a vertebrated column, 
and other internal bones; but the structure of these 
bones is very different, and, as may be expected, indi- 
cate the primary divisions of the whole class. In the 
most perfectly formed fishes, the bones are completely 
osseous, and generally of great hardness: in another 
large division, they are fibro-cartilaginous — that is to 
say, the base or heart of the bones is of gristle, or is 
cartilaginous, mixed only with fibres or layers of phos- 
phate of lime, so that the texture is never so hard as in 
the osseous groups just mentioned : some of these semi- 
cartilaginous genera, indeed, have their bones quite 
soft, and thus lead to the third group, or truly car. 
tilaginous fishes, which, like the sharks and skates, 
have their skeleton composed of gristle or cartilage 
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only. In no fishes^ however^ is there any medullary 
canal. The more perfect groups or orders have ribs^ 
but these disappear in many of the fibro-cartilaginous 
genera ; and finally^ in such as pass into the annulose 
animals or insects^ die whole skeleton is soft and mem. 
branaceous : first the fins, then the eyes, and, finally, 
the Yertebrated column itself, almost disappear, so that 
we have the mere external form of a worm, provided 
with a mouth. 

(14.) As fish are destined to inhabit an element 
where motion is much more essential to them than 
either to quadrupeds or birds, their Omnipotent Creator 
has given them greater powers for sustaining this motion 
than are possessed by any other animals in creation. 
Their body, in fact, is surrounded by fins ; and their 
tail (the fin of which acts as a rudder) is generally 
as thick, and often much longer than the body itself. 
These are the only members adapted for motion pos- 
sessed by fishes ; but their construction, number, and 
position, are varied in almost an infinity of ways, 
and thus contribute some of the most obvious and na- 
tural characters for determining the different families 
and genera. As the formation of the fins comes imder 
the head of external anatomy, we shall subsequently 
treat of these members more at large. 

(15.) The AiR-BLADDEA is sitiuited immediately under 
the spine : by being compressed or dilated, it influences 
the specific gravity of the fish, and assists it in rising 
or descending in the water. This vessel, however, is 
very partially possessed ; and even its presence or ab- 
sence may be detected in genera, and even species, 
which are closely and internally allied, so that it be- 
comes of no value whatever as a character for desig- 
nating groups. 

(16.) The MOUTH is sometimes provided with, very 
strong teeth, and sometimes entirely without ; and this 
remarkable variation takes place in genera close to each 
otlier, and even, according to some of Cuvier's groups, 
in species of the same sub-genus. The anatomical 
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structure of the mputh may be thus described : — The 
inter.maxlllary bonCj^ ia most fishes^ forms the edge of 
the upper jaw^ behind which is the 09 kbidie, or max- 
iUary ; a palatine arch, composed of the palatine, the 
two pterygouian processes, a jugal bone, a tympanic and 
squamose bone, constitutes, as in birds and reptiles, a 
sort of interior jaw, and supplies, behind, an articula- 
tion to the lower jaw, which has, in general, two bones 
on each side. In such fish as have teeth, these pro- 
cesses are varied in innumerable ways : they are found, 
for instance, on the inter-inaxillaries, the maxillaries, 
the lower jaw, the vomer, the palatines, the tongue, the 
arches of the gills, and even on certain bones, behind 
the latter, called by Cuvier ossa pharyngis, 

(17*) A few other anatomical characters may be 
briefly noticed. The. nostrils are situated between the 
eye and the end of the muzzle or upper jaw, and are 
usually double, that is, opening by two perforations on 
each side. The eyes are usually rather large for the 
size of the body ; but in some types they become very 
small, in which case they are always situated on the top 
of the head, and are then termed vertical ; the cornea 
is very flat, the aqueous humour small in quantity, 
while the crystalline is nearly globular, and very hard, i 
The tongue is small, hard, and bony ; so that the taste 
enjoyed by fishes, must be very trifling.* The stomach 
and intestines present nothing essentially peculiar : in 
the generality of fishes, the pancreas is represented 
either by cisca of a peculiar tissue, situate round the 
pyloris, or by this tissue itself, at the commencement of 
the intestines : the kidneys are placed on the sides of 
the spine ; but the bladder, contrary to what is seen in 
quadrupeds, opens behind the anal and tlie generative 
organs. The majority of fishes are oviparous ; but the 
eartilaginous order, and a few others re^^resenting them, 

* This sense, indeed, is rendered almost unnecessary, for the great ma. 
jority of fishes swallow their food whole. This is one of the great charac- 
teristics of the fisshrostral type of birds; and as the fishes represent the 
same type in the circle of tlie Vertebrata, we are accordingly prepared to 
expect such coincidence. 
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are yiviparous, the young being protruded through a 
very short canaL 

(18.) On the external anatomy of fishes^ and of 
their natural history^ we shall be less concise. Next to 
the structure of the bones, the fins claim our greatest 
attention ; since itis anacknowlec^ed fact, that the organs 
of locomotion are those which have famished the best 
characters, above all others, for distinguishing the various 
subdivisions, not only of vertebrated, but of annulose 
animals. We shall first describe their number and 
position, and then point out several iuterestii^ con> 
elusions resulting therefrom. 

(19*) There are five sorts of fins possessed by the 
typical groups ; which are^named pectoral, ventral, anal, 
dorsal, and caudal : the two first of these are in pairs, and 
are the most important, inasmuch as they represent those 
members in the higher organised Vert^ata^ that are 
called legs and wings. The pectoral fins, in fact, are 
only the anterior feet of quadrupeds, and the wings of 
birds, presented under a new and strikingly different 
form : the three other fins are single, or, in otlier words, 
they are not in symmetiical pairs. £ac)) of these will 
require a separate consideration, more especially as they 
have hitherto been regarded with little attention. 

(20.) The pectorals are, obviously, tF>e most im. 
portant to fishes in general ; because we find them in 
groups, where several of tlie other fins arc wanting, and 
it is only among the lampreys, and a very few genera, so 
low in the scale as to form a passage to the worms, Uiat 
they disappear. In the majority of fishes they are of the 
same moderate size as the ventrals, but in particular fa- 
milies they become much more developed : tliey are always 
composed of flexible*, and, generally, brand led rays, 
so as to yield to every stroke on the water made by fishes 
in the act of swimming. When the shape is iK>inted 
or triangular, the first ray is either very strong or spinous. 
This spine, in the silure family, is not only remarkably 

• The only exception we are aware of at Ui is moment, is a small species of 
tdenny, the B. varkUriUs of XUflnesque, whose pectoral rays are all spinous. 
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thick^ but is generally barbed on one or both aides, so 
that it becomes a formidable weapon of defence. The 
great importance of the pectoral fin .to the rapid motion 
of fishes is still further manifested by the fact that^ in 
all such groups as are peculiarly rapid, the pectoral 
fin is pointed, or rather triangular. The flying fish, the 
tunny family^ the rays, are familiar examples df this 
form in its highest state of development; while we 
find the same, in a less degree, among the Spari, the 
herrings (Clupeida), the typical cod-fish, GadiadtBy 
and many others. These, in fact, are nearly all pelagic 
fishes, performing, like fissirostrsJ birds, either annual 
migrations, or living almost entirely in the open sea 
except at tlie breeding season. In such families, on the 
contrary, as live in rivers and Jakes, or only in shallow 
rocky diores, the pectoral fins are always round. The 
whole of the apodal or anguiUiform order, in which are 
the eels, the lampreys, and the suckers, together with 
the blennies, gobies, the rocklings (Motelld), and nu- 
merous other families, are of this description. Even the 
TriglidcB, or gurnards, and their allies, although their 
pectorals are of an extraordinary size, yet^ with the ex- 
ception of those of the fissirostral types, they are always 
round ; and it is weU known that these fishes keep near 
to the shore, and liye near the ground. There are some 
singular modifications of the rounded pectoral, which 
deserve particular notice ; for they are either, 1. partially 
cleft ; 2. digitated ; or, 3. very broad at their base, and 
extended under the throat. Examples of the first 
are seen in the genera Lepidopus and CheUodactylus^ 
and in a very few others, where the middle rays are 
shortest^ so that the fin appears lobed in. the middle ; 
but in the last named genus, some of the lower rays, or 
those nearest the belly, are much longer than the others : 
the fin has thus an appearance, of being injured. The 
pectoral of Cephaiocanthus is represented (Cuv. pi. 73. 
77.)* *s being rounded, but divided in the middle, 
without any diminution in the length of the rays. In 

* I have not had an opportunity of examining this rare fish. 
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CirrhiteSf again, the last five rays are not only spinous, 
but much thickened and prolonged beyond the mem- 
brane ; a structure which excites a strong suspicion of 
this genus being analagous, in its own circle, to Cheilo- 
dactylus ; and this seems the intermediate state of deye> 
lopment leading to the next. 2. Digitated pectorals 
are exclusively confined to the typical CanthUeptes, or 
gemards, and spine cheeks (^Scorpanida), Among the 
first, and particularly in the genus Trigla, there are 
three detached, finger-like processes, unconnected by 
any external membrane, which are situated just before 
the lower base of the pectorals, and which almost appear 
to be detached rays of this fin, much thickened, and 
somewhat removed from the connected rays. In the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic Dactylopteri, these ex- 
traneous rays are united by a membrane, so as to form 
a spurious or supplementary pectoral ; while in those 
from India, of which there now appears to be several 
species*, this supplementary fin is united to the true 
pectoral so as to form but one. The pectorals of nearly 
all the remaining families of this tribe have the lower 
rays, or those nearest the throat, thickened; much in 
the same way as in Cirrhitesy but with this difference, 
that the fins are so broad at their base, on account of 
the number of rays, that they are often carried half-way 
under the throat ; a character so very peculiar, that we 
look upon it as a distinct modification. It seems pro- 
bable Uiat this unusual strength is given to such fish as 
have very large heads^ for the purpose of additional 
support ; for it will be observed that the heads of all 
these genera are not only large, but particularly heavy, 
on account of the bony armature with which this part 
is covered ; and it may be further remarked, that it is 
among small headed fishes we find the most delicate 
pectorals. In truth, however, nothing can be affirmed 
with any degree of confidence on the reasons of these 
variations from the ordinary structure. We cannot, 
as in land animals, watch the habits and explore the 

* See the Appendix, wherein these are described. 
VOL. I. 
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haunts of these marine creatures : the most we can do^ 
is to found our conjectures^ on such matters, upon ana- 
logical reasoning. 

(2li) The pectoral fins, as heing the wings of fishes, 
are consequently found in the highest state of develop* 
ment in such families as represent the fissirostral and 
natatorial hirds, whose powers of flight are so superior tc^ 
others. Hence we find that in the two chief families 
of the cartilaginous order, namely, the sharks and rays, 
these fins are universally very large, and in the latter they 
are so much developed as to occupy more than one half 
the surface of the hody ; they appear, in fact, to he sur- 
rounded and enveloped in their enormous pectorals, 
which, being generally angulated or pointed, must give 
to these rapacious monsters a swiftness of swimming 
analogous to that possessed by their representatives, the 
swallows, in flying. The pectorals of the sharks, 
although not proportionably large, still exceed all the 
other fins in size; and thus render them such rapid 
swimmers. The actual volatile powers of the flying* 
fish is, likewise, entirely owing to the enormous size of 
their pectorals ; but there is nothing peculiar in their 
shape or construction, since they merely have the form 
tod structure of an ordinary pointed fin, only excessively 
enlarged. • Now, as we find these fins are very complete 
in fishes which are constantly moving about in their 
watery element, as birds do in the air, so, among such 
as are more stationary, and swim but little, the pectorals 
are proportionably small : this is particularly observable 
in the family of the PleuronectidiSf or fiat fish, whos6 
whole structure is adapted for laying fiat upon the 
bottom of the sea, and there waiting for their prey in 
ambuscade. . These fishes, in proportion to their size, 
have the smallest pectorals in the whole class ; while 
the fiying fish, which habitually live only in the wide 
ocean> and are perpetuaUy traversing it, have the 
largest. The Lophida, or fish-frogs, again, may almost 
be said to have no real pectoral fins, inasmuch as these 
members are so formed as to perform the offioe of feet, 
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with which they doubtless crkwl on the bottom of the 
sea, just as they are known to do when placed upon 
land. The pectorals of the Malthe nasuta^ as before 
remarked (^fy, l.a)^ are rather paddles^ or cartilaginous 
lobes^ than real fins ; the rays are numerous, but so close 
together^ and the membrane which connects them so 
tough and inextensible^ that we feel fully persuaded they 
are more used for walking than for swimming. 

(S2.) Having just mentioned the processes of the 
pectoral fins in the TriglidcB, we may here notice those 
of the genus Polynevnus^ which are strikingly analogous 
to^ although very different in structure from^ the digitated 
processes of the former. The general form of these 
fishes bears much resemblance to the grey mullet^ 
while their serrated giU-covers show a relation to the 
percoid families ; from both of these^ however^ they 
are too distinct to be classed as a subordinate group ; 
while the fact of these and the TriglidcB being the only 
genera possessing pectoral processes^ has induced us to 
class them as the representatives of each other. In 
PolynemuSy these processes assume the form of slender^ 
setaceous^ and articulated rays, varying in different spe- 
cies from four to ten on each side^ where they are inserted 
a little in advance of the pectoral^ and are sometimes so 
long, as in P. paradiseus, as to exceed the entire length 
of the whole fish. Although this and several other spe- 
cies are by no means uocommon in India^ the use of 
these processes remains to this day entirely unknown. 

(23.) The VENTRAL fins rank next to the pectoral, as 
representing the hinder feet of four-footed animals, and 
the legs of birds. That they are less necessary^ however^ 
to the swimming motion of fishes^ than either the dorsd 
or caudal^ may be presumed from the fact, that in the en- 
tire order oiApodeSyOr eels, these fins are totally wanting: 
they are the smallest in size of all the others, but by no 
means always so. In general they are less than the pecto- 
rals^ often of the same size, and very rarely, as in Crym^ 
netrus and Zetts, considerably larger. Much diversity is 
observable in their situation and form : like the pectorals, 

c 2 
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the rays are always soft ; but those in the spine-rayed 
fishes are strengthened by an external spine^ which of 
course is never branched. Linnsus employed the situ- 
ation of the ventral fins to construct some of his primary 
divisions; classing together those which had the ventral 
placed before the pectoral, those in which it was imme- 
diately beneath^ and those where it was placed behind. 
Tliis plan did very weU in the infancy of our science; 
but it was soon discovered that this artificial arrange- 
ment separated the most natural and connected genera 
into different orders^ and that even^ if rigorously acted 
upon, individual species would be similarly dissevered. 
M. Cuvier has therefore, with much propriety, rejected 
these divisions, and yet not so thoroughly but that some 
of his great groups are formed nearly on the very same 
artificial principles as those of Linneus.* The situation 
of thesS fins, however, is by no means unimportant, 
when used for subordinate characters : in some, as in 
Pteracles and Uranoscoptis, they are placed immediately 
under the throat; in others, as the sharks, they are 
nearly half way between the pectoral and the caudal ; 
while in that extraordinary genus, Polypterus, it is 
close upon the base of the caudal fin. 

(24.) The shape is no less diversified : in the great 
majority of fishes it is symmetrical with the pectoral fin ; 
botli being either round, as in the Lahrin€B, or pointed, 
as in the SpariruB, Several instances occur, however, 
where this uniformity is disturbed: in some of the 
ChcetodonidcBt the pectorals are obsoletely rounded (as in 
Platax teiraC\xyJ)y but the ventrals are particularly long 
and pointed; while in Tauricthys varius (if the figures 
of these two singular fishes are correct) the pectorals are 
acutely pointed, while the ventrals are decidedly rounded. 
We cannot but entertain some suspicions, however, on 
the correctness of these figures; and, indeed, the diffi- 
culty of making accurate drawings from preserved fish, 
whether dried or in spirits, is frequently so great, that 

* Such, for instance, as the divitdons of the order MaktcopterygeM, and 
the insertion of Trachinus and Uraaotcopui amoog the perches, because 
they have jugular ventrals. 
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some allowance must always be made on this head^ even 
to the best artists. The more unusual forms of the 
ventral fin may now be noticed. Sometimes it is 
single^ and merely represented by a prickle^ as in 
Psettus Sebii, and a large number of the cheloniform 
fishes (Balistes Linn.) ; more rarely there are two spines^ 
representing the two anal fins ; for although, strictly 
speakings the bony processes in the cheloniform 
fishes are not real ventrals^ yet^ as they perform the 
same office^ and are placed in the same situation^ we 
see no reason why they should not be so termed. In 
the type of the genus Xiphias, or sword-fish^ the yen. 
trals are entirely wanting ; but in the sub-genus His^ 
tiophortM they consist of two slender cirriform filaments, 
either of equal lengths, as in a* indicus, or with one 
shorter than the other, as in if. pukheUus, The ma- 
jority of the Gadiada, or cods, and of the Blenniday or 
blennies, show us an equally slender form of ventrals ; 
sometimes with a single worm-like ray^ forked towards 
the middle, aa in the hakes (PhyHs Cuv.) ; and some- 
times with three^ four, or five other rays: yet these 
latter are generally so diminutive, that they become 
merely rudimentary. Five soft branched rays^ and 
one spined or stronger one in front of the others^ is 
the usual number seen in the ventrals of ordinary fishes. 
The most remarkable modification in the form of this 
fin is seen in the sucking or adhesive fishes, of which 
there are two distinct groups^ both possessing the power 
of adhering^ by this member, to other substances^ but 
very different^ not only in their general organisation, 
but in the structure of those members by which this 
property is performed. One of these is die family of 
gobits, OoffiadiB ; the other, that of the CychpteriruBy or 
true suckers: in the first, the two ventral fins are 
united, so as to form a circular funnel. Upon what oc- 
casions, however, this instrument of adhesion in the 
gobies is used, remains at present unknown. Montagu 
has observed, that in live gobies which he has captured, 
and put into vessels of water, no instance occurred 
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of the fish adhering to the sides, or to the hand. 
This perfectly accords with the result of our own 
ohservations upon a great numher procured on the 
coasts of Sicily, where this genus ahounds. Never- 
theless there can he no douht of these fins heing 
formed for suction ; and the prohahility seems to he 
that they are only used in stormy weather, when the 
water is violently agitated. After such commotions of 
the sea, we have frequently picked up on the heach 
many small fishes seldom seen on other occasions ; but, 
although the gobies are nearly all very small, and often 
delicate, we never remember to have found a single 
specimen ' cast up upon the beach. The true suckers, 
however, forming die genus Cyclopterus, possess the 
faculty of adhesion in an extraordinary degree. On 
the breast and belly are two circular concave disks: 
one of these is formed by the extension of the pectoral 
fins under the breast; the other by the union of the 
ventral fins. The tenacity with which these fishes 
adhere, upon being captured, to the first object which 
comes in their way, is very remarkable. Their form 
is repulsive ; and diey fasten themselves so firmly upon 
the hand, that, to inexperienced persons, an involuntary 
feeling of dread arises in the mind, lest they should 
be venomous. If loosened from the hand and placed 
in a vessel of water, they immediately swim with a 
quick undulating motion, and affix themselves to the 
sides. Several species of these fish occur on the 
British coast ; and others, quite different, are not un- 
common in the Mediterranean. The most extraordinary 
ventral fins are seen in some of the Gymnetes, or riband- 
fish, where the rays sometimes resemble oars, being 
spatulate or broad at the tip. This form is peculiar to thie 
genus Gymnetrus; but in that of Trachypterua (Gouan) 
the rays are even still longer, and appear to consist 
of slender flexible filaments. 

(25.) The DORSAL fin, with the anal and caudal, are 
the three members for progression, of which nothing 
analogous can be traced among quadrupeds and birds ; 
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except^ indeed^ that the caudal fin represents the tail 
feathers of the latter^ hut not the true tail of the 
former^ which is an actual continuation of the verte- 
brie« The dorsal, after the pectoral^ seems to.be the 
most essential for the. aquatic economy of fishes^ be^ 
cause there are only a very few instances yet known 
where it is entirely wanting, and all these occur in that 
order where the fins gradually disappear, and nature 
passes into the marine worms. There seems to have 
been a notion that the office of the dorsal was to pre. 
'serve the fish in a perpendicular position; but some 
recent experiments does not sanction this idea^ and 
there is every reason |o suppose that this object is 
really effected by the pectorals^ which^ being placed 
symmetrically^ one on each side^ preserve the body in 
equilibrium. Besides, it is quite clear^ that if this pur^ 
pose could only be effected by the dorsal, it would 
follow that such fish as the Gymnotua brachiuru9 and 
its allies, where this fin is altogether wanting, could not 
Swim at all. Yet these are compressed fishes, and, 
therefore, obviously intended for a perpendicular posi. 
tion ; and they all have pectorals. Dorsal fins will 
now be viewed as regards their construction, number, 
form, and disposition. 

. (26.) The construction of the dorsal is so far like 
the other fins we have been describing, that it is gene« 
rally composed of rays, connected, either partially or 
entirely, by a membrane : but then the nature of ibesb 
rays varies in the different groups ; and in certain fa- 
milies, where there are two dorsal fins, the hinder one 
is adipose, that is, resembling a thick fleshy lobe, 
attached to the back, and covered by the common sldn, 
in which neither rays nor membrane can be distinguished. 
Fins of this description, with but one exception yet dis- 
covered, are confined to the soft-rayed fishes. Native 
examples occur in the salmon family : while among the 
SUurida, or cat-fish, these fins are almost universal. 
The Gadiada, or cods, show us the next advance towards 
a more organised construction : the fins, indeed, are 
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composed of rays ; but these rays are so very slender^ 
and are so thickly covered by fat and skin, that in many 
instances they cannot be counted without dissection: 
the whole of the GadiacUB, in fact^ have their dorsals 
remarkably thick and fleshy^ so that the rays by which 
they are supported only become distinct towards their 
termination. It is in this family^ also^ that we find a 
modification of this fin unexampled among fishes. In 
the rocklings^ forming the sub-genus MoteUa^ there is, 
before the true dorsal, another, which may be termed 
a rudimentary fin : it is composed of a great number of 
extremely fine, short, fieshy filaments^ resembling cirri, 
preceded by one somewhat longer and thicker than th^ 
rest, but all united at their base by a true membrane : 
the peculiarity consists in these filaments having the 
form of rays, without the least degree of firmness; for 
in other respects these finS are formed in the usual 
manner, and are situated in a deep groove. 

(27.) The spuriousfins, or finlets^ as they are sometimes 
called, seen in mackerel and other allied genera (^fig, 2. ^)> 
may be considered as a modification of the true adipose 
dorsals in the corresponding or analogous group of the 
salmons, among the soft-rayed families. They may be con- 
sidered as single detached rays, excessively branched from 
their insertion on the back, where they are remarkably 
thick and fieshy : like the adipose fins before described, 
ythe are always situated behind the first dorsal ; but 
while no fish has yet been discovered with more than 
one adipose fin^ those which we are now speaking of 
are almost always numerous, varying, among the mack- 
erel, from four to seven, and even more. The only two 
genera yet known, we believe, where these finlets are 
placed near to the head, are those of Polypterus and 
Plesiops : in both these, indeed, they supply the place of 
the true dorsal fin, the remnant of which, so to speak, 
only shows itself in a few connected rays, acyoining and 
uniting with the caudal. 

(28.) The dorsals, as well as all the other fins, among 
the cartilaginous fishes, are so thick, from being covered 
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widi the common skin of the hody, that their rays are 
completely hid^ except in such few as are provided with 
an anterior spine, which, being obviously employed as 
an offensive weapon, is consequently naked^ and par-- 
tially unattached to the other rays. The fins of the 
Pleuronectid(By or flat fish, are nearly as thick as those 
of the cods; but the rays, being spinous, are more 
naked at their extremities. Those lovely flsh^ the 
chetodons, have their dorsal fins remarkably thick, and 
so covered with compact scales, nearly to their margins, 
that their motion would seem to be very limited. 
The great majority of thick-finned fishes sire found in 
the soft-rayed order (Malacopterpgei), while those of 
an opposite nature are almost confined to the typical 
osseous division, or the Acanthopteryges. The dorsal 
fins of the great tribe of perches, together with those 
of the Spari, Labri, TriglidcB, Gymnetes, &c., are 
thin ; that is to say^ the rays, whether slender or strong, 
are not in any way covered by the common skin of the 
body, but are bare almost to their base, and united by 
a thin membrane, sometimes, indeed, beautifully coloured 
and opaque, as in Serranus, Perca, Labrua, &c., but 
generally sub-transparent, and almost coloiurless, as in 
the whole of the SpaHdee, Scomberiday 2^id€e, &c 

(290 ^^^ nwmber of the dorsal fins is variable; 
for although they are all placed upon the same line, 
which is invariably the ridge or summit of the back, 
they arc yet separated, more or less, into divisions; and 
these, when perfectly detached one from the other, are 
viewed in the light of separate fins, although, strictly 
speaking, they should simply be considered as so many 
divisions of a single one. Where the intervals are marked 
by a secession of a connecting membrane between the 
rays, there is no difficulty in determining whether, ac- 
cording to the common mode of reckoning, a fish has 
two or three dorsal fins: but it frequenUy happens, 
even in the same genus, that in one species the mem- 
brane of the last ray of the first dorsal terminates or 
adheres to the back ; while, perhaps, in the very next it 
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is attached to the hase of the anterior ray of the second 
dorsal ; so that^ in effect^ although there are two divi. 
sions^ or fins, yet they are^ in fact, connected, and, con- 
sequently, become one. The genus Gadus, as now 
restricted, has obviously three dorsal fins, each separated 
by an interval from each other {fig, 2. a) ; while in the 
genus Blepnas there are also three (b), nearly of the same 
form ; and yet, because they are very slighdy united by 
a membrane, in the manner above described, this genus 
is said to have but one dorsal. Now the transition 
from two approximating dorsal fins to one, cleft be- 
tween the spiny and branched rays, is so gradual, that 
it is impossible to define every stage of the progression ; 
and much ambiguity wiU always attend this part of the 
definition of the subordinate groups. Nevertheless, as 
characters taken from the fins will be eventually found 
to be of much more real and practical value than has 
hitherto been supposed, we should propose the adoption 
of the following terms, as calculated, in some degree, 
to express the modifications just mentioned. Where, 
for instance, a portion, however small, of the naked 
back intervenes between one or more of these divisions, 
as in the common cod (a), they may be considered, as at 
present, three distinct fins. When the last membrane 
of the first dorsal is in any way united to the anterior 
ray of the second dorsal, we might consider them as 
^^two dorsal fins united;" and when this union is so 
dose^ as that the membrane in question ascends up 
the side of the next ray, instead of descending in a 
direction to the base, we would then term the dorsal fin 
^'single, but emarginate," deeply, or slightly, as the 
case may be. The annexed cuts will more effectually 
explain our meaning ; and we may now consider their 
other peculiarities. 

(30.) The rays of the dorsal are either simple or 
branched. Simple rays, again, are of two sorts: 
sometimes they are slender and flexible, although with- 
out any joints ; in which case they are generally ter- 
minalied by a fleshy or membranaceous filament; and 
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these are either' 
isolated, as in 
DactylopteruSy or 
united to the dor. 
sal fini as in most 
fishes. The ge. 
neral character, 
however^ of simple 
rays is that of 
being strong, ri^ 
gid, and so sharp 
as to become spi- 
nous: that these 
spines are used as 
instruments of de- 
fence, becomes evi- 
dent from the fact of many fishes suddenly raising theni 
when captured, so as to inflict wounds on the hand 
of an incautious person ; and that they also are essential 
to the perfect use and efficiency of the fin itself, by 
strengthening and supporting the other rays, is also to 
be inferred from this fact, — that in aU soft-rayed fishes 
the first ray of the dorsal, if not simple, as in the 
carps, &c., is almost invariably stronger than the others, 
— a structure intended to break the resistance of the 
water during the swimming of the fish, on the very 
same principle that a boat or vessel is furnished with 
a stem. Fishes which swim but little, and in calm 
waters, like the eels and a few others, do not possess 
this peculiarity; but in those which belong to the 
most perfect division of the osseous fishes (the order 
Acanthopteryges), the development of the spiny rays is 
at its maximum, and constitute ilie primary distinction, 
even by the confession of Cuvier» of this most natural 
group. Sometimes these spines are detached and iso** 
kted, when they are always short, and repose in a 
groove on the back (as in Naucrates, &c.) ; in which 
case, however efficacious they may be for defence, they 
can be of no use in swimming. When these spines 
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'are so very short as just to appear above the scales^ they 
have no membrane ; but if longer^ a slight one connects 
each of them to the back^ but not to each other : in 
general the ?pdint is directed backwards ; but in some 
few genera^ allied to the mackerel^ some of these prickles 
are directed forwards^ and others terminate in two or 

r three spines^ or are bifid or trifid. The most remark- 

able instance of these dorsal spined fishes is the genus 
AcanthonotuSy where there is a row of ten of them^ de- 
tached^ placed both before the dorsal and the anal fins : 
more familiar examples are seen in our sticklebacks 
(jGusterasteus Linn.)^ of which the G. gpinochia Linn, 
has no less than fifteen before the dorsaL The spines in 
the first dorsal fins of the acanthopterygeous fishes 

f are almost always graduated; the first being shorty 

while the second is intermediate between that and the 
third ; which latter (or the fourth) is usually the 
longest : in particular groups^ however^ there is always 
some prevalent modification of this fin^ which we shall 
now notice. 

(31.) The shape or form of the dorsals is consider- 
aUy varied : where there are two or three^ those which are 
in front are almost always triangular^ while the hinder 
one is of more equal breadth throughout. In the common 
cod {fig, 2. a)y the first is acutely triangular^ the two 
next less so ; but in BkpHas, its representative among 
the CanthUepteSy the posterior of the three connected 
fins is broadest in the middle {fi/g. 2. h). In Trachinug 
and its numerous representatives, the first dorsal is sliort 
and triangular^ while the second is long and narrow (c). 
In the mackerel family, however, where all the fins are 
sttb^cated, both the dorsals are consequently of the 
same form ; but this comparatively is a very unusual 
structure^ idthough it afibrds an absolute character to 
the ScomberidcB (d). In the sharks^ the mullets^ and a 
few others, where the two dorsals are wide apart, both 
of them are triangular. Nearly all the typical Gymnetes 
have the dorsal fin highly developed ; it is here also 
sometimes particularly broad, with the anterior rays 
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often excessively prolonged^ and ending in spatulate or 
thread-like filaments. This sudden elongation of the 
first two or three rays we shall term falcate ; and it is 
particularly ohservahle that this shape occurs in nearly 
all genera which represent the trihe of Giffnnetes in 
their own circle. Nevertheless^ the secondary modi- 
fications of this fin are so numerous, that to describe 
them all in this place would he tedious and unne- 
cessary. Among the eels^ the dorsal is always simple 
and undivided, narrow, and of equal breadth throughout; 
and this occurs in almost all the representatives of the 
apodal order^ as Lepidotus, Ammodytea, Cepola, and Ophi- 
diumy among the Gymrietes; Bknnius, Anarhiehas, 
&c. in the Gobiada ; Chimera^ in the cartilaginous 
order ; and OphiocephaluSy among the Macroleptes. In 
most of these the dorsal fin unites with the caudal, 
as in th^ eels and other Mureenida ; while in the Bkn^ 
nidiBy or blennies, there is a small interval between them. 
Lastly, we may notice the long fleshy filaments which 
in some few genera surmount the spinous rays of the 
dorsal fin, and produce a very singular appearance. 
These appendages are mostly found among the Zeida, 
or sun.fish, of which the common dory of our coasts is 
a striking example. 

(32.) The ANAL fin may be termed symmetrical to 
the dorsal ; or, at leasts its situation on the under part of 
the tail is analogous to that of the dorsal on the back. 
It must be observed^ however, that this fin is always 
placed behind the vent, so that the length of the tidl, 
in many cases, is indicated by the length of the anal 
fin. It is subject *to very little variation in form^ and 
still less in construction, for it generally corresponds 
with the hinder part of die dorsal : it is almost always 
nearly the same breadth throughout, and without any 
particular variation in other respects; all the rays, 
except the two or three first, which are more or less 
spinous in the most perfect families, are articulated and 
branched. The anal fin is most developed in the apodal 
order and its representatives, where we have it some- 
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times^ as in Gymnotus and Chimara, extending nearly 
the whole length of the fish. This is very observable 
in the sub-family Silurince, which also represents the 
Apodes ; and we again trace a similar development of 
tlie anal fin among the Biennis and the genera Cepokty 
Ophidium, &c. 

(S3,) The CAUDAL fin alone remains to be noticed. 
It is^ to us^ a most unaccountable circumstance, that 
every naturalist who has hitherto written upon Ichthyo- 
logy, should have followed each other in paying so little 
regard to the fins in general^ but more especially to this^ 
which (with the tail itself) is as important to the 
motion of a fish as the rudder is to a ship, or as is the 
tail of a swallow in directing its flight. That such is 
the true office of the tail and its fin^ among fishes^ is 
too obvious to require being enforced by argument ; and 
yet^ while the importance of this member is so fully 
acknowledged in quadrupeds and birds, that it often 
furnishes the only decisive generic character^ it has 
hardly ever been considered in this light in ichthyology; 
and not only whole groups of species^ but even of sub. 
genera^ have of late years been described, where the 
tail is hardly ever mentioned, or, if so, only inci- 
dentally. Our own impressions on this subject, after a 
long and laborious investigation, induce us to consider 
tiiat, in a natural arrangement of this class^ the form 
of the caudal fin is just as important in fishes as that 
of tiie tail in birds ; and tiiat it is, consequently, one of 
the best characters for the determination of natural 
groups or t3rpes that can possibly be found. We 
view it, in fact, as much more determinate than those 
slight modifications of the teeth, upon which so many 
of the modem sub-genera have been founded, to the 
infinite perplexity of all but tiie professed anatomist; 
and, what is worse, to the cutting up and frittering 
away, as we conceive, of natural alliances, subordinate, 
in different degrees, to each other. The experienced 
ichthyologist, well acquainted with the variation of this 
member^ will not fail to observe that the swiftest 
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swimming fish are all distinguished by a tail more or 
less forked ; and that the most sluggish are invariably 
characterised by a rounded taiL Now this is precisely 
what we find in ornithology^ where no instance is upon- 
record of a rounded tail and wings being given to swift 
flying birds, or the reverse. Were we asked to name, 
from our own experience, that family of fish whose 
swimming was most rapid, we should hesitate between 
the flying fish and their enemies, the difierent species 
of tunnies, by which they are so frequently pursued : 
tlie latter, indeed, would seem to have the superiority, 
since they frequently overtake the other, upon which 
they are known to feed ; but this superiority lies more, 
we apprehend, in their greater size and muscular 
strength than in the absolute power of swimming : it 
is clear, in fact, that if the strength of the flying fish 
did not fail after a long chase, the bonatos or tunnies 
could not overtake them, any more than the dog could 
outstrip the hare. In both instances the superiority of 
speed lies with the pursued, while that of muscular 
strength is with the pursuer ; thence the latter qualifi- 
cation, in the end, triumphs over the former. Now the 
whole of the Scomberida^ or tunny family, have the 
tail more deeply forked than any odier fishes, perhaps, 
in the entire class ; for not only are the two lobes deeply 
cleft, but in most instances they are actually divided ; 
and they are further provided with two additional finlets 
on each side, by which the rapidity of motion is 
doubtless accelerated : this is further increased, in many 
groups of this family, by a prominent fleshy keel 
which projects on each side, near the base of the caudal 
fin, and parallel to the lateral line : these ridges are ob- 
viously intended to cut the water on each side, and they 
are only found among those families we have arranged in 
the tribe of Macroleptee, Forked tails are only found 
among the two great, divisions, of osseous fishes, and 
a few of their representatives ; for those of the sharks, 
when they approach this form, are more properly 
lobed or emarginate in the middle, the lobes themselves 
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being rounded. The BalUtideB, the most perfect of 
the cheloniform fishes^ and which represent the spine- 
rayed order (^Acanthopteryges), consequently present 
us with nearly all the modifications of fin observable 
among their prototypes ; but in the whole of the remain, 
ing families^ and the entire order Apodes, where we have 
the most sluggish of all fishes^ as the Chironectid<B, the 
Lophidas, Cyclopterida, Murcenida, &c., not a solitary 
example occurs of a forked tail, much less of those ad- 
ditionar helps for speed just noticed^ which have been 
given to the Scomberida, If we carry our inquiry 
into the minor groups or families^ we shall find the 
same determinate prevalence of one set of characters in 
the fins^ running through each particular group. Nu- 
merous instances of this will be brought before the 
reader^ for the first time, in the progress of our work. 
Having now adduced sufiicient reasons^ as we imagine^ 
for the opinions above expressed^ we may at once pro- 
ceed to notice the difierent forms observable in this fin. 
(34.) The caudal fin presents every modification 
between a perfectly lanceolate shape, where the lai^est 
rays are in the centre (fig. 3, a), to that of a deeply 

forked one, where 
the central rays 
are so short as 
almost to be* 
come obsolete, 
giving the tail 
an appearance of 
being divided 
into two parts. 
The first of these 
forms is shown in the genus CepoJa, and its repre* 
sentatives the Indian gobies ; the second runs through 
the whole of the mackerel, tunny, sword-fish, and a large 
proportion of the Zeidce, or dories. Besides these, there 
is also a third, peculiar only to two or three genera, 
where the tail may be said to be doubly forked ; a few 
of the central rays being lengthened nearly as much as 
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die external ones, so that they form a lobe on each of 
their sides — one above^ the other below. Wliere such 
Bumerous gradations occur^ it is impossible to define with 
strictness the limits of our definitions ; we may^ never* 
theless^ arrive at some degree of precision, by con* 
sidering each of these forms as presenting the following 
modifications : — A rounded fin is either lanceolate, oval 
rpund, even, or truncate. On reaching this latter, we 
may draw an imaginary line, and enter upon the fork- 
tailed division. Truncate fins pass into those which 
are slightly crescent-shaped ; they next become lunate, 
forked, lobed, and, finally, emarginate; while these latter, 
again, pass into rounded fins : the highest development 
of each of these is seen in the lanceolate and the forked ; 
the other modifications gradually recede from each other. 
(35,) We shall now endeavour to define each of these 
fotms,^-!. Lanceolate, so named from the shape bearing a 
resemblance to the head pf a lance : the longest ray is in 
the centre, and stands singly; all the others are in pairs, 
diminishing, more or less gradually, in length, until 
those that are external become the shortest. Nearly 
all the species of Cepola {fig. 3. a) possess this character, 
but it is by no means frequent, and is chiefiy seen 
in that genus, Gobius^ and in Scuena pama (Cuv. 
pL 101.). — 2. Oblong oval: not quite so long in pro- 
portion as the last ; . the middle is not pointed, and 
the shape is that of the smaller end of an egg. 
This form may be called a highly developed state of 
the next, and is confined to few exainples. — 8. Round : 
the fin is of moderate size, always shorter than the last, 
and the extremity describes the segment of a circle. 
This is the most common shape in this division, and 
pervades all the fiat fish (Pleuronectida), a few of the 
rocklings (Motella Cuv.), all the gobies {GohiadtB), the 
genus Syngnathus, &c., none of which are capable of 
long sustained swimming: the degree of roundness 
varies ; biit we still retain the name to all such fins as 
have the central rays in any degree longer than those 
on their sides. — 4. Even : the majority of the rays are 
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of equal- lengthy the central ones not exceeding the 
others^ while the outermost ones are rounded at their 
angles only. Many of Cuvier's genus Serranuf have 
this fin^ also nearly all the sticklebacks (GasterQ9teu8)y 
ScuBua aquUa (Cuv. pi. 100.)^ Blepaias (lb. 90.)^ lira- 
noscopus, PriacanthuSy Hemitripterus, &c. — 5. Trun- 
cate: when the extremity of the fin appears to be 
abruptly cut off, so that the external rays are just as 
long as those in the middle, and the angles are not 
rounded) as in the last Zeu8 and Traahinus may be 
cited as the most familiar examples of this form, which 
is only distinguished from the next by the marginal ex- 
tremity of the fin being in no degree concave or cres. 
cent-shaped, or, in other words, not having the central 
rays shorter than the external : it must be observed, 
however, that fins of this description can only b6 de-^ 
tected when extended ; for when closed, the margin 
generally has the appearance of being slightly concave. 
(36.) Forked caudal fins are as much, and even 
more, varied than the last. The incipient develop- 
ment of this structure is seen in such as have the mar- 
ginal extremity slightly c(mcave, as in the migority of 
the Triglida, or gurnards, the angles being pointed, and 
the interval between them slightly hollowed out, so that 
the central rays are shorter than the external ones. 
Trachinus radiatus, according to Cuvier (pi. 6l.), has 
a concave fin, although in the common species of the 
Mediterranean it is completely truncate. This is a very 
prevalent form, and several examples occur in the sul>- 
family of the ScusniruB, as LeiostomuSy some CorviruB, 
&c. — The lunate shape is on the same principle 
as the last, but the concavity of the margin is much 
deeper, and the two extremities are prolonged, often 
(as in Naseus, some of the sub-genera of Acanthurus, 
&c.) to an excessive length, in the shape of filaments. 
Forked caudals, properly so called, are of two kinds : 
in one, the divisions are equal (fig, 4. d) ; in the other, 
unequal (c). The most typical of the first form, as be- 
fore intimated, is universal among the Scomberida, or 
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DUKkerel, nhere the niidtlle of the fin is deft to its 
htm, or very nearly so ; and each division is falcate, as 
in the tunnies, or somevhat lanceolate, bb in the common 
tnadfereL This fonn, k> prevalent among ihe genera of 
the MicroJeptei (or that tribe which includes the whole 
of the Seomberid/s, Zeid/E. &c), hardly exists in the 
pre-eminently typical tribe of Maeroleftee. These latter 
fishes, on the contrary, have a simply forked caudal; 
that is, the lobes are not attenuated, and the central rays 
are nearly equal to half the length of tbe external ones. 
This structure is the most general in forlc.tailed flshea, 
and is generally constant in natural groups, of which 
the Sparinte, the true perches, and several others, sffijrd 
ample proofs. The most extraordinary development of 
a simply forked tail, yet discovered, is to be found in 
tbe SfacTopodui vertuilut (Cuv. pi. 197.), where the 
length of this fin is nearly equal to that of the body : 
and this is the more remarkable, since, in no other genera 
of its own circle, is the caudal of this form ; a clear 
indication that it is the rasorial sub-genus. Sometimes, 
as in Nomeut and HoplMtethiu, the caudal, although 
deeply cleft, has the two divisions rounded ; bat this 
form is very uncommon. — TJjiequaUy forked, is when 
one of the divisions of 
the fin is lai^er than 
the other: out English 
sand-lauce (^Ammody. 
tei) shows this very 
well {figl 4. o) ; and it 
is likewise found in all 
the flying fish (6), and 
' thegrealest part of the 
sharks and sturgeons. 
The caudal fins, how- 
ever, of these latter 
femiUes are altogether 
peculiar ; die rays are 
by no means symmetri- 
cal, so that the upper 
D 2 ' 
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lobe of the tail is not formed, as in ordinary fishes, 
by rays, but by the terminal vertebrae, round which 
the fin is short ; while the other, or lower lobe, often 
irregular, is alone composed of rays. No other fishes, 
yet discovered, possess this sort of caudal fin, nor is 
there any thing an^ogous to it among the osseous or 
semi-cartilaginous orders. Another modification of ihe 
forked structure occurs in a very few genera^ where 
there are two divisions, or rather sinuosities^ in the ter- 
minal margin, analogous to the double fork seen in one 
or two birds of the CaprimulgidcB, Finally, this struc 
ture blends into the rounded form in such fish as have 
the even tail already described, but with the middle rays 
very slightly shorter than the outer ; so that the margin 
becomes widely notched, or sinuated, as seen in several 
of the salmon family^ and many others. 

(37<) In some genera the caudal fin is either india- 
tinct or ohadete. The first appellation may be given^ 
when the fin is so united to the dorsal and ventral that 
there is no perceptible difference between the rays of 
either : such is the case in the greater number of the eels 
and congers, in the genus Ophidium, in certain silures^ 
or cat-fish {SUuridce), and in several other anguilliform 
types : in some these three fins form an acute pointy as 
in Ophidium, Synbranchus, &c. ; or a rounded one^ as in 
the lampreys (Petromysion), and many of the soles^ and 
other Pleuronectida. The caudal fin may be also termed 
obsolete in most of the Raid^B, where it either assumes 
the form of one or two small lobes, or of merely a long 
narrow membrane bordering the lower extremity of 
the pointed filiform tail so common in this family. 
The caudal, however, is completely obsolete in such ge- 
nera as Trichiurus; for in them the body terminates in 
a long slender process resembling a filament. In TVi- 
chiurus, Chimcera, and some Syngnathiy the tail is desti- 
tute of either a terminal or lateral fin ; and the same is 
observed in many of the sting rays {Tryglina): but 
in 6ymnotu8 the under part of the tail is margined by 
a continuation of the anal fin which reaches to the 
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point. One or two extraordinary departures from the 
ordinary form of this fin may here he noticed^ but they 
are mostly confined to single genera. In Tntchypterus, 
tha fin^ although large and truncate^ is mounted vertically 
upon the point of the tail, so as to form an angle with 
the line of the body. This structure is altogether unique 
among fishes ; for it does not exist in the neighbouring 
genera ArgycthU Sw. and Nemotherus Raf .^ whose tails 
are situated as in ordinary fishes. The other modifi- 
cation belongs to Cuvier's Serranus pluBt<m (fig. 4f. e) : 
the tail is forked; but from the centre or deepest part 
of the cleft springs a long filamentous ray, near three 
times the length of the fin itself, — a structure of which, 
as yet, we know of no parallel. 

(38.) Having now brought before the reader (what 
has. never hitherto been done) an enumeration of nearly 
all the different forms observable in the fins of fishes, 
we shall conclude this part of our subject with an 
attempt to generalise, in some degree, the facts thus 
brought together, in order to show that the results thus 
obtained will correspond in some remarkable points 
with the locomotive organs of birds. In the first place, 
it ihust be remembered that these organs are more nu* 
merous in fishes than in any other vertebrated animals . 
this is the necessary consequence of their being the 
fissirostral or aquatic type of the vertebrated circle ; 
which type, as we formerly explained, invariably possesses, 
in this circle, the greatest powers of motion. The 
ornithologist is quite aware of this; but it may be as well 
to inform the ichthyologist, who may not have studied 
that branch of zoology, that the swallow, goatsucker, 
tern, albatross, and kite,— the swiftest flying birds that 
are known to exist, — are all of them of the fissirostral 
structure, whether by affinity or analogy : and thus do 
we find this law pervading Uie class before us, — a class 
which may be said to be in . perpetual motion ; for 
although a quadruped can lay down to repose, and a 
bird can roost on its legs, it seems difficult to imagine 
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how a fish can rest without any motion of its fins*^^—- 
more especially those which habitually live in the open sea* 
(39.) We have already shown in what manner the 
FINS of fishes represent the organs of motion in birds* 
Now^ in all these latter^ superior powers of flight are 
invariably indicated by the great length and pointed 
structure of the wing ; and this power among birds is at 
its maximum when the tail^ also, is forked: the common 
house swallow shows this in perfection. Now this is pre* 
cisely analogous to what we see among fishes : all those 
with pointed pectorals swim much faster than thosewhich 
have this fin rounded; an inference which does not merely 
rest on anal(^cal reasoning, but from the remarkable 
fact, that the far greater majority of those fish whidi 
have pointed pectorals habitually live in the open ocean, 
or far from the shelter of the shore. We know not, 
at this moment, of any freshwater genus, wherein the 
pectorals fins are decidedly pointed; while, if we look to 
the oceanic families of the Zekke and Scomberida, and 
even the m£\jority of the PerddcB and Cheetodonida, we 
shall find very few instances of the pectorals being 
rounded. But if, in addition to this pointed form, a fish 
has the tail also deeply forked, and the pectoral fins 
falcated or curved, as are the wings of the goatsuckers 
and humming birds, then we have the highest develop* 
ment of the powers of swimming possessed by this class. 
Hence it is that the mackerel, the sword-fidi, and the 
tunnies — more especially the latter — are, together with 
the flying fish, the most perfect of all swimmers. Every 
one who has seen the astonishing rapidity with which 
the tunnies will sometimes play about a vessel in the 
Atlantic Ocean, when sailing at its utmost speed, will be 
perfectly convinced of this : for although their rapidity, 
for a time, may not equal that of the rays, it is quite 
evident that they have a vast superiority over the latter 
in their adaptation for sustaining swimming ; the rays, 
indeed, being obviously ground-fish, or of those fami- 
lies which seek their prey at the bottom of the sea. The 

* Except the flat fish, which, of ooune, lie on the ground. 
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tunnies, of which the bonitos and albicores of seamen 
are only different species, will sometimes, in a stiff gale, 
play about a vessel in full sail, with as much ease as if 
she was perfectly still — one moment they will be near 
the stem, while the next, as if by a single dart, they are 
many yards ahead of the bowsprit : this we have re- 
peatedly witnessed; and the thought then struck us that 
no fish, b^ any possibility, could move more rapidly. In 
compa^ng, therefore, the functions of the pectoral and 
csudal fins of fishes to the wings and tails of birds, we 
find they are perfectly analogous, and that their import- 
ance, as furnishing generic characters, is equally great. 

(40.) It is somewhat remarkable, that although many 
instances occur among swift-flying birds where the 
wings are pointed and the tail rounded, yet in the class 
of fishes, the shape of the pectoral and the caudal fins are 
almost always symmetrical ; that is to say, the caudal is 
forked in the same proportion as the pectorals are 
pointed; nor does an instance at this moment occur to 
us where the pectoral is pointed and the caudal rounded, 
or the contrary : hence we may infer that the caudal 
fin in fishes is more important in its offices than is the 
taU in birds, and this is an additional argument in 
favour of the importance we attach to this member. 

(41.) A comprehensive view of the coincidences in 
the formation of the dorsal and ventral fins in genera 
widely distinct in affinity from each other, will lead 
the philosophic naturalist to suspect that these may 
offer one of the best clues for determining the ana- 
logical relations of vddely separated groups. ThiE 
intricate subject has claimed much of our attention ; 
and although, from its nature, we have been obliged to 
leave it unfinished, the progress we have made seems 
to sanction the following observations: — It would ap- 
pear that in every one of the tribes composing the two 
orders of osseous fishes (the Acanthopteryges and the 
Malacopterygei), the two chief divisions are characterised,^ 
the one by having the dorsal fin single, while in the 
latter it is double, or at least deeply cleft : in another 
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division the pectorals are larger than usual^ and the 
ventrals often remarkably deyeloped : in a fourth^ these 
latter fins are quite the reverse ; they are either tmall^ 
very imperfect, or altogether wanting, while the dorsal is 
long and often very broad : finally, there is a fifth form 
where the first dorsal is short and triangular, and the 
second long and narrow, as in those two well-known 
genera Traekinus and Uranofcopus, Num^ous ex- 
amples of the prevalence of these forms^ following each 
other in a natural series of affinity, may be traced in 
the synoptical definitions of the arrangement we have 
made of this class ; and although the preceding remarks 
are more particularly drawn from the two typical orders, 
instances are not wanting to show the same tendency 
in the more incomplete or aberrant orders. 

(4^.) We may here explain the terms by which we 
propose to designate the difierent forms of the fins, and of 
their relative situation. The true length of a fin should 
probably be reckoned from the base to the tip of its 
rays, while its breadth would be estimated by the ho- 
xizoatal space it occupied between one extremity of 
the body and the other ; but this terminology, however 
abstractedly just, would be in complete opposition to 
the terms we apply to the figure of the fish itself, and 
might lead therefore to some perplexity. We may 
take the eel as an example : we should say that this 
fish is very long, and jusUy so ; but although its dorsal 
fin extends to near its entire length, we must describe 
this fin, in accordance with the foregoing rule, as verif 
^korty because the length of the rays (not the fin itself) 
is really so ; while, by the same rule, we must term the 
body very narrow, and, the dorsal fin very broad. To 
common apprehension, these terms would seem to con- 
tradict each other: and, in truth, the subject is beset 
with some difficulty. It seems to us, however, that by 
looking to the fin itself, instead of its rays, we may 
get a greater uniformity of terms than by any other 
rule. Thus, we should describe the dorsal fin of the 
eel as very long, but very narrow or low ; and that of the 
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PteradM trichipterus Cuy.^ as very long and remarkably 
broad. 

(.94.) The number of bays of which the several fins 
are composed, affords one of the best characters for 
specific distinction ; for although it has been said that 
they vary in individuals of the same species^ we must 
confess that this opinion has not been verified by our 
own observations^ — and (hey have neither been few, nor 
partial^ nor taken from preserved specimens. We are 
more disposed to believe that such differences are more 
apparent than real: firsts because in many instances^ 
when the rays are very small and close together, or 
very numerous^ we have found it almost impossible to 
attain perfect accuracy in this respect^ except by re- 
peating the examination several times^ even on fresh 
specimens ; and secondlv^ because the fins of many of 
the ground-feeding families are so thick and fleshy that 
the number of rays cannot be distinctly counted. The 
eels^ the GadicuLe, the SUuridce, and several other 
thick-finned families^ are familiar instances of this ; but 
very few will be found among the spine-rayed groups^ 
where^ from the membrane being thin, the rays of the 
dorsals, ventrals, anals, and even the pectorals, may be 
numbered with accuracy. 

(44.) The external covering of the oills^ and more 
especially their aperture, are of great importance, and 
require to be further ngtioed. The use of the gill-cover, 
or operculum, is obviously to protect the gills themselves, 
and, at the same time, to admit the egress of the water 
taken in by the mouth: in the minority of typical 
fishes it is moveable ; for^ although composed of bony 
platesj these plates are articulated or jointed at their 
sutures by a membranaceous skin which acts as a hinge. 
Properly speaking, the operculum consists only of three 
pieces^ which are attached to the cheek-bone, called the 
pre^operculum (fig, 5, a): of these three plates, the upper 
is more especially termed the operculum, and it is al- 
ways the largest ; the next is the eub-operculum (b) ; 
and the third, which is very small and sub-triangular. 
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is the inter-operculum (c), because it fills up the interval 
between the base of the pre^operculum and the sub' 
operculum. These distinctions will be rendered more 
intelligible by the annexed figure^ which represents the 

head of the common tench. 
These bones are either 
smooth both on their outer 
surface and their edges^ or 
they are armed^ in one or 
both situations, either with 
spines or prickles, or very 
fine dentations like the 
teeth of a saw ; and these modifications are of great 
importance in determining generic groups. The hinder 
margin of the entire operculum, or gill-cover, is gene- 
rally bordered by a thin membranaceous skin, for the 
purpose of closing the opening of the gills more ef- 
fectually: this skin is a continuation of that which 
supports the branchial rays, and these latter commence 
at the bottom of the head, adjoining the throat j and the 
number of these rays are considered indicative of ge- 
neric peculiarities. In many groups which possess gill- 
covers, the plates are either immoveable, or are so com- 
pletely concealed under the skin that they are npt to 
be detected except by dissection. In such instances, 
the aperture becomes so small as to be analogous to the 
spiracles of the cartilaginous tribe; it assumes, in 
fact, the appearance of a slit, and is then termed a 
spiracle. This character pervades the whole of the 
aberrant tribes of our present arrangement, and even 
extends to such osseous fishes as represent them in 
their own circles. It seems to be a general law, that 
those fishes which have the gills highly developed, and 
the aperture very large, like the herring and mackerel, 
very soon die on being taken from the water ; while 
those, on the contrary, as the eel, which breathe by spi- 
racles, live for a considerable time on being exposed 
to atmospheric air. It is among such that we find 
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those crawling species before alluded to^ which volun- 
tarily quit the water in search of new habitations. 

(45.) The TE£TH of fishes^ as before remarked, are 
varied in the most surprising manner in regard to their 
situation^ but less so in their construction; and these 
instruments are far more numerous in this than in any 
other class of animals. They are not confined^ like those 
of quadrupeds and reptiles^ to the two jaws, but are often 
disposed in all parts of the mouth. The maxillary 
teeth are those which are most external^ and are placed 
on the jaws^ properly so called, in quadrupeds; and they 
correspond to the cutting edges of the two mandibles 
in birds. Parallel to the upper jaws^ internally^ are 
the palatine bones, which often support other teeth; 
between these bones, and in the centre of the palate, is 
the vomer, — a name given to that bone which forms the 
roof of the mouth; and this also is frequently armed 
with teeth, even when the jaws and lateral palatine 
bones are completely smooth, as in the instance of the 
common carp, tench, &c. : the tongue, also, is sometimes 
armed with other teeth, as in the pike, &c. : sometimes 
all these are so thick and numerous, that they seem like 
a dense forest of teeth, capable of crushing the most 
minute substance. To describe the different forms of 
these teeth would be almost impossible : they are in g&< 
neral more or less pointed; in the herbivorous fishes 
diey are formed for the purpose of pressing; and in 
such as feed upon testaceous animals, they are so much 
rounded as to be analogous to the molar teeth of quad- 
rupeds. In the SUuridcB^ and other genera, they are so 
delicate and flexible as to resemble the pile of velvet : 
hence we may term such teeth setaceous. In the sharks 
they are compressed, and serrated on their sides; while 
in the Rays they are roimd, and placed in the manner of 
paving stones or mosaic : such teeth are therefore termed 
tessellated. In many of the genera (as Laurida) they 
are moveable at their base in an inward direction, to 
admit a free passjage to what is swallowed. Among the 
cheloniform fishes^ the absence of true teeth is supplied. 
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as in their prototypes^ by the sharpness of the jaw- 
bones, which are remarkably strong : the analogy^ how- 
eyer^ here ceases ; for the jaws of the true chelonian 
reptiles are entire; whereas those of the BtUistida are 
divided in such a manner that they wear the appear- 
ance of being like the true and distinct teeth^ plac^ in 
a single row, of ordinary fishes. Finally, we perceive 
sub-genera, and even species, as they are now classed, 
scattered among the greatest number of these toothed 
races, which have the jaws entirely smooth ; a clear proof, 
if any other were wanting^ that genera built entirely on 
these organs are more likely to be artificial than natural; 
indeed, we have only to look to those among the Si' 
lurida, as they stand in thd most recent systems, for a 
justification of this opinion. It frequently happens 
that in natural groups, like the last, the teeth ofifer no 
variation of the least importance ; while in others they 
are scarcely the same in two species, and vary in the 
most remarkable manner, even in the same fish^ at 
different stages of its growth. This is particularly ob- 
servable among the salmons, and even in the family of 
sharks. The value of a zoological character is well 
known to be proportioned according to its prevalence 
in groups or individuals, which, in every other cha* 
racter they possess, show a clear and unquestionable 
affinity. Thus the prevalence of the spiny or of soft 
rays in the osseous fishes indicate, with other peculiar- 
ities, the two great typical divisions ; and thus, from 
its prevalence among fi^ilies and genera, clearly re- 
lated, we infer its primary value. But when, in 
another group, we observe the teeth vary in almost 
every third or fourth species, although their charac- 
ters in otheif respects are precisely the same, it is 
quite clear that we must look for some other marks 
of discrimination, possessed by aU these individuals^ 
whereby to preserve in our systems that bond of union 
which we see in nature. Among the sturgeons, for 
instance, we have some species with teeth, and others 
without ; yet there is no other difference. Still more 
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remarkable are the variations in the teeth of M. Cuvier*s 
genera PimeMua and Bagris: he himself observes this; 
and yet these two groups are attempted to be charac- 
terised by their teeth alone. Nuraerons other instances 
might be named ; so that the only conclusion we can 
come to is, that as no organs vary so much among 
fishes as the teeth, so do they ofi^er the most uncertain 
characters, when taken by themselves^ for designating 
natural groups. For these reasons, we consider such 
characters inferior to those drawn from the fins, the 
gills, the eyes, the body, and the scales. 

(46.) The LATERAL £iNE> where it exists, as in the 
more typical groups, deserves much attention : the 
scales of which/ it is formed are always of a peculiar 
construction, — being perforated in the middle for 
the fre^ issue of that mucous substance which is so 
prevalent among fish, and which is secreted in certain 
glands betteath : these scales are generally of a difibrent 
shape from those of the body; and they have been re- 
cently employed by our best ichthyologists as additional 
aids for discriminating species, which otherwise bear a 
close resemblance. Sometimes, as in the family of 
Scomberida, the scales of the lateral line are raised and 
carinated, so as to present a prominent edge like that 
of the sharp ridge of a triangle ; while in others they 
assume the form of spines or prickles : then, as to the 
direction, it is either straight, arched, broken, or sinu- 
ated. In some of the Indian Silurida it is double ; and 
in many genera it cannot be distinguished. 

(47.) Many of the soft-finned fish are provided with 
cirriy or barbels, placed round die mouth : these are 
soft fleshy processes, and are supposed, with every ap- 
pearance of reason, to be employed both as organs of 
touch, and also of allurement to their prey. We con. 
cur with Mr. Yanrell in believing that all cirrated fish 
are ground -feeders, that is, seeking their food close to 
the bottom. We may also remark, that such genera as 
have these appendages very highly developed, as in 
nearly all the Siluridce, or cat-fish, they are employed 
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to attract others, upon which they prey. The cat-fiA, 
safely screened from observation in the natural hollows 
or holes of the bank^ throws out his long cirri, which, 
being flexible, may well be taken for worms by othei* 
smaller fish, which are thus brought within reach of 
their true owner. Among the cod-fish they are much 
shorter ; and in the tench family they are very slightly 
developed. We find them, in a slight degree, in the 
cartilaginous genera of Adpenser, Squatina, and Cro8» 
sorhinus ; but in this latter they assume the form of 
short flat processes, so that they may here perform a 
different ofiice. Perfectly analogous to these cirri is 
the long appendage rising from the nose of the frog- 
fishes, composing the genus Lophius of Linnaeus. It 
is probable that these amphibious-looking creatures are 
the most imperfect swimmers in the whole class ; and 
being carnivorous, this inaptitude for pursuing their 
prey is made up to them by a very long filament, rising 
from the head, and terminated by a flat spoon shaped 
enlargement, so as to bear a ludicrous resemblance to a 
fishing-line .with a bait at the end : the fish lurks in 
its hole, and throws out this natural line, and thus at- 
tracts its prey. Its vulgar name of fishing-frog is, 
therefore, peculiarly expressive ; for it not only angles, 
but it is of that type which represents the amphibious 
frogs among the aberrant fishes. Having now laid 
before the reader the chief characters of structure by 
which the difierent tribes, families, and genera of fish 
are distinguished, we may briefly touch upon the senses 
they seem to possess^ and then enumerate some of the 
most interesting points of their natural histdry or 
economy. 

(48.) The SENSES of fishes are much less developed 
than those of quadrupeds or birds. Some of these 
faculties have been already mcidentally mentioned, to 
which it is only necessary — in such a rapid view as we 
are now taking-— to add the following: — The sense of 
touch is very partially developed, for it is difficult to 
understand how it is possessed by those families which 
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are destitute of cirri: the lips^ indeed^ of some few 
geilera are thick and fleshy ; but analogy would lead us 
to believe that this peculiarity had a greater reference 
to taste than touch. It seems^ however^ that nature 
compensates her partial denial of this sense by increas- 
ing that of sight. The eyes of nearly all the spiny- 
rayed fishes, very few of which are provided with cirri^ 
are particularly large ; and this circumstance alone would 
lead to the conclusion that the faculty of sight is highly 
developed in such groups. It may be observed^ on the 
other hand, that nearly all the soft-rayed genera, that 
are provided with cirri, have the eye comparatively 
very small: and such is also the case in most of 
the gronnd.fish ; witness the eels, the flat fish, the 
sharks, skates, and lophians.* The mackerel, the her- 
ring, the Spari, and the dolphins, which are pelagic, or 
roaming for the most part in the wide sea, have all 
large and brilliant eyes ; while a few others, which there 
is reason to believe live almost entirely in the profound 
depths of the ocean, have eyes even still larger than the 
last. This brings us to the sense of smelling, which 
there is equal reason to believe is very great; for the 
nostrils generally have a double opening on each side, 
although both lead to the same canal; while the internal 
nerves connected with the nostrils are very large, and 
occupy a considerable space. 

(49.) Fish are exposed, on all sides, to the approach 
of enemies, from whom there is rarely that facility of 
shelter aflbrded in the open sea which is enjoyed 
by land animals. A highly developed state, there- 
fore, of the organs of sight and smell appears abso. 
lutely necessary to .them, not only for their own safety, 
but also to discover the food, whether animal or ve- 
getable, upon which they subsist ; with these qualities 
the faculty of touch is hardly required, and we conse. 
quently find it either very partially or, to appearance, 
not at all given. Inductive reasoning, again^ teaches us 

* We propose this designation for the Lophiatia and the ChironecHda^ 
forming the liinnaBan genus Lophitu, 
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to infer that the sense of taste is very slightly possessed 
hy fishes. The structure of their teeth, with few ex. 
oeptions, shows that the food is generally swaUowed in 
an entire state, since it is so found in the stomach ; and 
very few instances occur of fish having cutting or grind- 
ing teeth. Besides, it has heen justly ohserved hy Mr. 
Yarrell*, that from being obliged unceasingly to open and 
close the jaws for the purpose of respiration, fishes can- 
not long retain food in the mouth when shut ; the sub- 
stance, if of small size, must be swallowed quickly.^ The 
structure of the tongue tends to the same conclusion ; 
we believe it is in all cases small, hard, and generally 
cartilaginous, and consequently incapable of convening 
that exquisite taste of their food enjoyed by all the qua- 
drupeds, and a few of the birds.t Fishes have been 
supposed destitute of the faculty of hearing, but this 
is disproved by many circumstances. It is known as a 
well-authenticated fact, that the Chinese, who breed great 
numbers of goldfish, call them together, at the time of 
feeding, by a whistle ; and the same mode of summon- 
ing other species by a noise, in aquatic preserves, are 
upon record. There are, indeed, no external indications 
of ears in any fish, excepting the rays, where there is a 
small spiral cavity (placed before the meatus externus, 
and covered by the common skin), which may be ana- 
logous to the external ear of other animals. The internal 
labyrinth, however, is always present, although much 
less complicated than in the more perfect Fertebrata. 

(50.) The vitality of fishes may here be adverted to. 
There is not sufficient evidence to show us the average 
age of the generality of fishes; but some well authen- 
ticated facts regarding carp, and some other domes- 
ticated fish, tend to prove that the former have reached 
to a century. Cartilaginous fishes, from the nature of 
their bones, continue to grow all their lives ; and as 
many of these, particularly the rays, habitually live in 
1 the deep recesses of the ocean, and thus seldom run the 

♦ Yarreirs British Fishes, i. xviL 
t f Particularly the whole family of Jffo/tVte, or ducka. 
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chance of being captured by man, we may probably 
attribute their enormous and almost incredible size to 
their great age. Several genera, like the Ophicephali and 
eels, are so tenacious of life, that they are well known 
to live under sufferings which, to other animals, would be 
the most cruel torments; while others die almost the 
minute they are taken out of water. Many fish show 
their tenacity of life in other ways : some can not only 
exist, but actually breed, in hot springs of various coun- 
tries, whose temperatures vary from 80° to 120° Fahr. 
But a statement by baron Humboldt, on this subject, is 
still more surprising : he mentions, that during his 
researches in Tropical America, he found fish thrown 
up alive from the bottom of an exploding volcano, 
along with water so hot as to raise the thermometer 
to 210°, being two degrees only below boiling. Con- 
sidering this excessive heat, it is, we think, too much to 
suppose that the water in which these fish habitually 
resided was always of such a temperature. It is a well- 
known fact, that springs in the vicinity of volcanoes are 
very often considerably heated before an eruption takes 
place ; and until we are in possession of further evidence 
on this point, we believe that such was the case in the 
present instance : the internal fires, in all probability, had 
greatly heated the water previous to its having been 
expelled from its natural basin, before the increased 
heat had killed the fishes ; a supposition much more 
probable, it appears to us> than that fishes would live 
and sport in a fluid whose temperature would be suffi- 
cient to prepare them for the table. We have already 
alluded to the singular faculty possessed by the OphicC' 
phali^and some other fish, of crawling upon dry land, and 
thus living in an element not their own: it is well known 
that the tanks or isolated reservoirs of water in the East 
Indies are often completely dried up during summer; 
and yet, when they become again filled during the rainy 
season, fish are also found in them. This singular fact 
appears to be accounted for very satisfactorily by Mr. Yar- 
reU : the impregnated ova (he observes) of the fish of one 

VOL. I. E 
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rainy season are left unhatched in the mud through the 
dry season^ and^ from their low state of organisation as 
ova^ the vitality is preserved till the occurrence and 
contact of the rain and the oxygen of the next wet 
season^ when vivification takes place from their joint 
influence. ''If this solution of the prohlem," continues 
our author, '^ be the true one, it points at once to what 
perhaps may be effected after a few experiments, — 
namely, the artificial fecundation of the roe, the drying 
of that roe (or of other roe naturally impregnated) 
sufficiently to prevent decomposition, and its possible 
transportation to, and vivification in, distant countries." 

(51.) Contrasted with these instances of fishes living 
in heated water, there are numberless others proving their 
vitality even in a frozen state. It is even said, that in 
northern latitudes, advantage is taken of this circumstance 
to transport eels and perch from one locality to another. 
It must not be supposed, however, that this vitality 
exists in all species inhabiting the same latitudes; and we 
can illustrate this idea by a fact which has unfortunately 
come under our personal observation. Upon the breaking 
up of the long and severe frost of this winter (1837-8), 
we have had the mortification of seeing the dead bodies . 
of between thirty and forty fine tench floating on the 
surface of a pond in the garden, into which three or 
four pair had been put four years ago. The pond is of 
rain water, with a soft muddy bottom, which has a depth 
of from two to four feet, and is fringed with many 
aquatic plants. Abundant shelter was thus afforded for 
the flsh ; and yet there can be no doubt, we think, that 
they have all been killed by cold. The people about 
the place assert that this mortality would not have hap- 
pened, had holes been broke in the ice for the admission 
of air: but were this absolutely necessary in all cases, it 
would follow that the tench of all such ponds as had 
not been opened would have been likewise killed. 

(52.) The fecundity of fishes is something so pro. 
digious as to stagger the belief of ordinary minds. When 
we say that a single female lays hundreds of thousands 
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of eggs in a single season, the statement is not exagge- 
rated; and yet the waters are not more densely populated 
now than they were in the last generation. The reason 
appears to be this : all fish are more or less carnivorous^ 
and feed not only upon other marine animals^ but upon 
each other. To supply this latter food in sufficient quan- 
tity, as well as to provide against other casualties^ Infinite 
Wisdom has given to these His creatures a power of re- 
production without parallel in &e animal creation: were 
it not so^ the seas would be depopulated of all other in- 
habitantSj or thousands woiidd perish by the most cruel 
of all deaths^ starvation : as it is^ a momentary pain is all 
that can be experienced by a fish which is seized and 
swallowed in an instant by a larger one : and although 
this is probably the fate of countless millions^ little or 
no corporeal pain^ in the true sense of the term^ can be 
experienced by a death so instantianeous. 

(53.) The natural history, or, in other words, the 
habits and economy of this class, in comparison to 
that of terrestrial animals, is involved in great ob- 
scurity, and presents little of that popular interest 
attached to the economy of birds and quadrupeds. 
Nevertheless, the history of such fish as the salmon, 
herring, mackerel, &c., is highly interesting both to the 
naturalist and the general reader : they form an im- 
portant part of our subsistence ; while great numbers of 
men, and large amounts of capital, are engaged in their 
capture. We should have regretted that our limited 
space would not allow of entering into all these details, 
could we not refer our readers to the two interesting 
volumes already cited on British Ichthyology. 

(54.) The geographic distribution of diis class has 
been very much neglected ; for, wi A the exception of the 
valuable observations of colonel Hamilton Smith, we are 
unacquainted with any author who has written upon this 
interesting and important subject. Our own observations, 
made in different parts of the world, tend to confirm 
neariy every circiunstance mentioned by the above-named 
able and accomplished naturalist Nevertheless, from 
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many facts that could be mentioned^ we believe that the 
geographic range of the certain genera and species is 
much more definite than has hitherto been supposed. 
Several of the Mediterranean species, which are uni- 
versally believed to inhabit the seas of Tropical America, 
we consider to be truly distinct ; and similar differ- 
ences may be detected even between the fish of Northern 
and of Southern Europe. One great cause of the sup- 
position that the same species so frequently inhabits 
widely separated shores, is the fact that this class is less 
affected by temperature than any other vertebrated ani- 
mals ; and it is therefore inferred that the similar species 
may exist both in temperate and tropical latitudes : this 
may seem to be true ; but then the question arises, whether 
their peculiar food is also found in the same seas ? The 
majority of fishes are carnivorous ; and it may be said, 
that as small fish are to be found every where, the larger 
can prey upon them ; but such is not precisely the fact. 
We know that every family, nay, almost every species, 
of insectivorous birds, feeds only upon certain genera of 
insects ; and all we know, both from fact and analogy, 
favours the idea that carnivorous fishes are limited in 
their choice of food by similar laws : indeed, this belief 
almost amounts to absolute certainty, when we consider 
that difierent tribes are generally found restricted to dif- 
ferent depths and descriptions of sub-marine soils. This 
fact has been so ably illustrated by colonel Smith, that 
it need not be insisted upon in this place. Now, it is 
quite evident that this allotment of particular depths or 
localities is an instinct given to them for frequenting 
those situations, and those only, where they are sure of 
finding their congenial food. We may even suppose 
that such as live upon testaceous Molltisca and crusta- 
ceous insects are more limited in their range than those 
which live upon young fish, because the former animals 
are more limited in their distribution than the latter: 
again, the soft pelagic MoUusca are more widely dis- 
tributed than shells or Crustacea; and, therefore, those fish 
which fed upon them would enjoy a greater range than 
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Others. That certain families^ and even genera^ are 
strictly limited^ so far as we yet know^ to the shores or 
rivers of particular countries^ is unquestionahle ; and of 
this the family of the Silurida, upon which we shall 
subsequently dilate^ offers several singular proofs. The 
most typical belong only to the equinoctial rivers of 
America; while nearly all the sub-typical^ that is, of the 
Pimelodirus, occur in the great rivers of India: we 
suspect, even, that such of these latter as have been found 
in America will prove to be distinct gec^raphic sub- 
genera. The whole family may be considered tropical; 
for the only species yet found in the rivers of Europe is 
of a very aberrant form, and is as much related to the 
aberrant Gadiadce as to the typical LoricariruB. The 
Gadiada, or cod-fish, again, seem to supply, in cold and 
temperate regions, the place of the Silurida : they are 
most abundant on the confines of the Arctic seas, and 
gradually diminish as they approach the southern shores 
of Europe, where the species, although many, are almost 
all of the aberrant forms ; and yet not one example of 
the whole family was observed by us in the Brazilian 
seas. As we shall occasionally touch upon this subject 
in the succeeding pages, further instances need not be 
mentioned in support of our opinion. The fact, we 
have no doubt, will ultimately be established, that fishes 
are nearly as much limited in their geographic distri- 
bution as birds ; and that temperature alone has very 
little to do in regulating this distribution. 
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CHAP. III. 

A SKETCH OP THK HISTOKT AND BIBLIOGRAPHT OF ICHTH70- 
L06Y, WITH SOME REMARKS ON COLLECTING AND PRESERT- 
ING FISH. 

{55.y A LENGTHENED expositioii of the rise and progress 
of ichthyology is not suited to the present publication^ and 
would occupy more space than we could devote to this 
department of zoology; but a few general remarks on 
this subject cannot well be dispensed with. Like all 
other sciences, its progress has been unequally progres- 
sive^ according to the degree of attention or of neglect it 
has received in different periods. 

{56,) The ancients appear to have paid more attention 
to this class of animals than any other^ and have left us 
the names of nearly 200 different species, chiefly inhabiting 
the shores of the Mediterranean — the majority of which 
were then, as now, in request as food for the highest as 
well as the lowest ranks. After the revival of learning, 
and in the middle of the sixteenth century, ichthyology, 
as a science, first began to assume a new birth in the 
.writings of Belon, Salviani, and, more especially, Ron- 
delet, better known under the name of Rondeletius. It 
is a most fortunate circumstance that these early writers 
bestowed so much labour in determining the names by 
which the Mediterranean fishes were known to the an- 
cients, which they justly considered of much import- 
ance. Immense labour, research, and doubtful disput- 
ation have thus been saved to the modems ; while, on the 
other hand, had they attempted to describe, in greater 
detail, the internal and external structure, the proba- 
bility is, considering the age in which they wrote, that 
their books woiJd have been utterly useless to modern 
science. As it is, however, they are actually useful, and 
often essential, not only as high authorities for the no- 
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mendature of antiquity^ but for the characteristic^ al- 
though often rude, accuracy of their figures. Those of 
Rondeletius^ more especially^ are in several instances 
more faithful than many that are inserted in our modem 
publications ; and to this day they continue to be quoted 
as authorities by our best writers. The credulity of the 
age^ indeed^ was in some degree shared bythese twin- 
kling stars of light in the returning dawn of knowledge; 
for Rondeletius has left us pictorial representations of 
certain cunning fabrications^ called the motk-fish, the 
bishop-fish^ and the sea lion. It is singular that these three 
fathers of science flourished at the very same period — all 
three having published their works between the years 
1553 and 1558. They seem, however, to have left no 
disciples ; for during more than a century ichthyology 
appears to have lain dormant, until, in 1686, it was again 
revived by the labours of our illustrious countryman, 
Willughby, the patriarch of zoological science in Britain, 
in conjunction with his tutor and companion, the learned 
and pious Ray. When it is considered that no less than 
1 86 folio copper.plates form the pictorial volume of Wil- 
lughby, in an age when natural history had not a twen- 
tieth number of the votaries who now profess to be so, we 
cannot but feel surprised at what may be called the 
" spirit'* of the booksellers of that age, in undertaking 
the publication of a work which none of our modern 
bibliopoles would think of venturing upon. This vo- 
lume is altogether not only highly curious, but even 
valuable. The figures are very unequal, since it seems 
to have been intended to comprise a complete collection 
of all known fish : hence those found in the volumes of 
Rondeletius, Salviani, Marcgrave, &c. are faithfully co- 
pied ; but these are interspersed with a large number 
of original designs, many of which are drawn and etched 
with a degree of accuracy, spirit, and effect, which it 
would be even now difiicult to surpass.* Ray's Systematic 

* Among these, the reader may refer to tab. E. 2. F. i. 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. 
The holibut {Jig. &), !• uncommonly fine, and the flatness of the sole (F. 
fig'l.) is Inimitably expressed. 
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Synopsis appeared only in 1713^ and contains little that 
can be said to have advanced the science. 

(57.) But ichthyology was now to assume a form 
and order which it had never yet appeared in; for, 
in the year 1738, the works of tlie great Artedi, 
the friend and disciple of Linnaeus, were given to 
the world by his no less celebrated master, whose 
arrangement of the fishes in the Systema Naturce^ 
no doubt, laid the foundation of that by his scholar. 
Having already, in a former volume, expressed our sen- 
timents on the general system of Linnaeus, we may at 
once pa&s to that of Artedi, whose knowledge of fishes, 
and whose views on their natural classification, are un- 
doubtedly much more profound and correct than those 
exhibited in the Systema Natura. Artedi, in short, must 
be considered the true founder of systematic ichthyology: 
he has treated the subject both as a philosopher and a 
naturalist ; and we presume to think he deserves much 
higher honour than some writers of the present day have 
been disposed to give him. It is not a little remarkable, 
and may be urged as a proof how truly he deserves this 
praise, that three out of his five primary divisions have 
been adopted by M. Cuvier ; of the other two, one (P/a- 
giuri) is composed of the cetaceous Mammalia, and the 
other of the Plectognathis (Cuv.). True it is that Artedi, 
like all the naturalists of that time, was not aware of this 
latter order possessing branchial rays, and conset][uently 
named them Branchiostagi ; nevertheless, it is quite clear 
that Artedi perceived they formed a natural group, how- 
ever he erred in part of their definition, for he united 
with them the genus Lophius and Syngnathus, the whole 
of which, as will hereafter appear, possess all the cha- 
racters of a primary order. We roust leave this sub- 
ject, however, which more properly belongs to another 
part of our volume, and turn to another labourer in the 
same vineyard, although in a different department. We 
allude to Klein, whose valuable labours on the anatomy 
of fishes first opened the view of a new and untrodden 
field to future ichthyologists, and laid the foundation of 
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all that has since been accomplished. Klein was a most 
industrious and even yoluminous writer; and though but 
little can be said of his ornithological writings, those 
which relate to the class before us place him^ in our 
estimation, among the most eminent writers in this de- 
partment of zoology. His chief work is now become so 
very scarce *, that we have never seen a complete copy 
offered for sale; while the numerous figures it contains^ 
although perhaps not equal to those of the present day, 
will always render the work a standing authority. 

No publication of moment appeared during tlie next 
fourteen years, excepting that of Gronovius, whose name 
still ranks high both in botany and zoology. Of his 
writings we have already spoken, t His latest work on 
ichthyology, the only one we possess ;{:, is still of much 
value, not only from containing the characters of several 
genera first defined by this author, but also for the ex- 
cellency of the plates; nearly all the figures, indeed, 
are admirable, and most of them, in the artistical spirit 
Qf their execution, are equal to the very best of the 
present age. The next author of any considerable note 
wasGouan§, whose ichthyological labours were confined 
to one volume, in which the genera are described with 
all that attention to detail, and in that technical lan- 
guage, introduced by Linnaeus with such incalculable 
advantage to science. 

(58.) Hitherto, however, ichthyology had been en- 
tirely without any work expressly devoted to coloured 
representations of fishes: the magnificent volumes of 
Catesby, indeed, on the natural history of Carolina, 
contained several figures of this class of animals ; yet it 

* Jacobe Theodore Klein, Historia Piscium Naturalis, promovendae 
missus, 1—5. Gedani, 1740—1749. The first part contains six plates ; the 
•econd, four ; the third, seven ; the fourth, sixteen : the fifth, twenty ; 
besides a portrait of the author. — , Mantissa Ichttiyologica de Sono et 
Audita Piscium. Lips. 1746. In my copy of this volume the following 
note is inserted:— •** This is one of the scarcest modern books of its 
kind that I know of; I desired Dr. Schoeffler, of Dantzig, to procure me 
a copy, but there was not one. to be had in 1779.— A. Y. B." 

f Preliminary Discourse, p. 43. 

i L. T. Gronovius, Zoophylacil Gronoviani, fascic 1. Lugduni Bata- 
▼orum, 176'}, folio, with thirteen plates of fish. 
\ ^ Ant. Gouan, Historia Piscium. Strasb. 1770. 1 vcL 4to. 
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was not until the year 1785 that the first work of this 
sort, expressly devoted to fishes, was commenced hy the 
celebrated Bloch. He was a Jewish physician settled 
in Berlin ; and his ichthyology, in twelve folio parts^ 
contains no less than 452 coloured plates: of these, £l6 
belong to the first six parts, and comprise nearly all 
the European fish ; the other six, more especially de- 
voted to the exotic tribes, are now very rare, in conse- 
quence of a fire having destroyed the greater portion of 
the copies. The figures, however recognisable, in most 
instances are very inaccurate both in their drawing and 
colouring, particularly those in the latter volumes; so 
that they fall short, in every respect, to those of Grono- 
vius and the original plates of Willughby : neverthe- 
less, Bloch must always be classed among the highest 
ichthyologists : his descriptions are generally very good, 
and he refrained from incorporating in his work a great 
number of species loosely described, and still worse 
figured, in former publications. This judicious plan, 
however, was not followed by Schneider, his commen- 
tator and continuator, who published two additional 
volumes with 110 plates, so late as the year 1801.* The 
admirable volume on the anatomy of fish, by Dr. Munro, 
was also published in 1785. t It is gratifying to our 
national character that the labours of our distinguished 
countryman should thus have laid the most permanent 
foundation for all that has been subsequently achieved 
in this department. The great work on the natural 
history of fish, by the count Lacepede :{!, was the next 
publication after that of Bloch upon general Ichthyology. 
As it embraced an account of all recorded species, whe- 
ther examined by the author himself or known only from 
the descriptions of others, it became, in some degree, a 
compilation, as all general systems so constructed must 
be ; when, therefore, we make allowance for this, and 
for the very little attention that was then paid to cha. 

* Schneider, Systema Ichthyologia. Berlin, 2 vols. 8vo. 1801. 
f This is omitted by some oversight in the lists of the Rdgne Animal. 
t Lacepede, Comte de, Hist Nat g§a£rale et particuli^re des Poissona. 
Paris, 5 voU. 4to. 1798— 180S. 
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racters now found to be of much importance^ we must 
pronounce this the most valuable ichthyological system 
that had then appeared. It is not^ like others in differ- 
ent branches of zoology, a servile copy of the Linmean 
divisions, but numerous others are defined for the first 
time : and when we look back to what systematic ich- 
thyology was before, and what it became by the labours 
of Lacepede, no one can in fairness deny but that a 
great and important advance in this science had been 
effected. No naturalist can hope to achieve more than 
this, however great may be his abilities; and we do not, 
therefore, understand upon what ground so much cen- 
sure has recently been cast upon the works of this dis- 
tinguished Frenchman by some of his own countrymen. 
Lacepede's generic names, indeed, are destitute of 
euphony ; but this is secondary, and can easily be reme- 
died ; and numerous errors may, no doubt, be found in 
such a vast undertaking : but we contend again, that 
these errors were inevitable, and resulted more from the 
paucity of his materials, and the inaccuracy of those 
who had gone before him, than from any deficiency in 
his powers of discrimination. Such errors might be 
pardoned half a century ago, but are totally inexcusable 
in the present day. Certain it is/ however, that Lace- 
pede's Ichthyology will always be a standard authority, 
even for his supposed errors ; and it will be found by 
those who have occasion jto consult them, that he is by 
no means chargeable with several that have been of late 
attributed to him. The figures, on the other hand, 
although well engraved, are, in general, very deficient 
in accuracy; the major part being either copies, or 
drawn by artists who were totally ignorant of the sci- 
entific details of their subject. It is certain, honvever, 
that the work had a great and almost immediate effect 
in awakening attention to this long neglected branch of 
zoology. The interval between the respective works of 
filoch and Lacepede comprised a period of near twelve 
years, in which, with the exception of a number of 
valuable anatomical dissertations, nothing of material 
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importance on the general subject had appeared. We 
here except the compilation of Gmelin, which, however 
useful it might have been in regard to species^ cannot be 
said to have permanently advanced the science. But no 
sooner had the great reformations effected by Lacepede 
become generally diffused^ by reprints and translations^ 
than ichthyology received a new impetus ; whether this, 
however^ was the true cause, or whether^ about this time, 
zoology in general began to be more studied, certain it is 
that it advanced more rapidly. The clear and compen- 
dious tables of M. Dumeril*, which incorporated the 
new divisions of Lacepede, placed all the modem im- 
provements of artificial classification in the hands of 
students ; and although the naturalists of Britain still 
adhered to the Linnaean system, that of Lacepede was 
generally adopted on the Continent. A most valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the fishes of India was 
made in 1803 by Dr. Russell ; the descriptions are excel- 
lent, and the figures, although in outline, and executed by 
Indian artists, sufficiently good for scientific purposes. 

(59.) The year 1810 was remarkable in the annals 
of our science for the appearance of two important works 
on the ichthyology of Ae Mediterranean : one was by 
M. Rafinesque Schmaltz, subsequently professor of natural 
history in Lexington, U. S. ; the other, relative chiefly 
to the fishes of Nice, was from the pen of M. Risso. 
The first of these is of much importance ; and, from 
particular circumstances, will claim more of our attention 
than would at first appear necessary. M. Rafinesque's 
Sicilian works are now become so very scarce (the greater 
part of the unsold copies having been lost at sea), that 
few naturalists will have the power of consulting them. 
His chief ichthyological work is a synopsis of '^ New 
Genera and Species of Animals and Plants *' found by 
the author in Sicily; and this was followed by a pamphlet, 
entitled " Indice d'lttiologia Siciliana." The details of 
the new views of M. Rafinesque, in regard to classifica- 

* Dumeril, Zoologie Analytique, 1 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1806L 
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tion^ are too long to be inserted in this volume^ but they 
will be occasionally adverted to. The faults that have 
been dwelt upon* in these two works are such as all 
authors^ even M. Cuvier himself, is not exempt from ; 
they seem to us^ in short, too trivial for the notice of the 
historian^ and too general to be affixed to any one author 
in particular. We freely admit that M. Rafinesque (then 
living, as we were, in a remote part of Europe, cut off, 
by the late war^ from all intercourse with the Continent) 
was not well informed upon the current and almost daily 
discoveries going on there ; and that some few of his 
species then supposed new, were really not so : but who 
is exempt from such errors, if errors they are ? or how are 
such coincidents to be prevented, when naturalists, in 
distant places, and unknown to each other^ are working 
at the same time upon the same subject ? On the other 
hand^ it must not be concealed that M. Rafinesque an- 
ticipated, by nearly ten years, a very large proportion of 
the generic and sub-generic distinctions subsequently 
taken up in the R^gne Animal, in the first edition of 
which it is clear that its learned author was totally 
unacquainted with the works above mentioned, or 
that he was unconsciously repeating, under new names, 
a considerable number of the genera and sub-genera 



* M. Cuvier observes : " He has, besides, entered in his catalogue, with- 
out examination, all the species given by Lacepede and Linnaeus as belong- 
ing to the Mediterranean, which has caused him to reclton several which 
are purely imaginarv ; and this extends even to his genera: thus, his Aodon, 
taken from Lacepede, is the Raie cephalopiire ; his Macroramphust taken 
from the same source, is the Centriscus. He has greatly multiplied the 
genera, and sometimes on slight grounds; so that, without reckoning 
those which are not inhabitants of the Mediterranean, there are 139} and 
yet, notwithstanding his readiness to make these divisions, he has not 
done so in circumstances in which it would be imperatively commanded by 
the laws of classification. He leaves, for instance, the anchovy in the 
herring genus, and the plaice in that of the sole : while of the single Lin- 
nsean genus of Squalus he has made sixteen.** ** These two works are, 
nevertheless," continues M. Cuvier, "very worthy of attention, on account 
of some original ideas, and of descriptions and figures of the fishes them^ 
selves, which are to be found nowhere else. The author, also, has paid 
attention to the Sicilian names of most of his species." If Rafinesque made 
too many genera, M. Cuvier has nearly doubled them ; and as for the ** laws 
of classification,** which imperatively command the formation of theite 

Senera of M. Cuvier, the term is totally misapplied. Genera, like those of 
lafinesque and Cuvier, are mere matters of individual opinion, because 
thev are made without any ulterior reference, and are merely divisions, 
with which no laws of artificial classification have any thing to do. 
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long before established in the volumes of professor 
Rafinesque. It would have been well had these un- 
intentional errors been rectified in the second edition^ 
or in the general ichthyological work of MM. Cuvier 
and Valenciennes ; but they are not so ; and naturalists 
will judge how far this is consonant with common jus- 
tice^ or with that law of priority which is the only safe- 
guard to the reputation we all covet. The generic cha- 
racters of Rafinesque are as simple and intelligible as those 
of Linneus^ and the derivation of their names strictly 
classical and euphonious. In regard to the migority of 
those species which have been termed ** imaginary," or 
inaccurately described, oiir firm conviction is, that 
nearly all, eventually, will be as fully established as those 
of the best known in our systems. We have formed this 
opinion not from theory, but from actual observation, 
and from having verified, in many instances, the va- 
lidity of Rafinesque's characters. • The truth is, that 

* In further justification of the opinions here advanced, it may be proper 
for me to state that I had the pleasure of M. Rafinesque's society, during 
the three years of my official residence in Sicily, from 1807 to 1810, and 
again in 1812, when we were both at Falermp, prosecuting our botanical 
and ichthyological researches together. Circumstances have hitherto pre- 
vented me from giving them to the public ; but an extensive series of 
drawings and descriptions, made from the life, of the Sicilian fishes, not 
only confirms the accuracy of M. Rafinesque, in many instances where he 
has' been charged with error, but affords strong grounds for believing that 
one half of the Sicilian species, said to be found also in the Atlantic Ocean, 
Britain, &c., are, in reahty, quite distinct. M. Rafinesque, unfortunately, 
was unable to publish more than a synopsis of his ichthyological dis- 
coveries ; and his figures, being very slight, are often not calculated to 
clear up those doubts which the brevity of his descriptions sometimes 
creates : nevertheless, to one who examines the species on the spot, in a 
fresh state, there are few which may not be identified. M. Cuvier often 
asserts that all M. Rafinesque's species were described from preserved 
specimens ; but this is an error — they were all taken from the life. We 
both used to frequent the fish-markets, and we procured all our specimens 
there, or from fishermen who were in our employ. I was frequently 
urgent with my friend to preserve, at least, such as were the most remarkable 
of his new genera, anticipating the incredulity chat has since been attached 
to them ; but this advice, unfortunately, he never adopted. The greater 
part of those which 1 examined, after being drawn and described, were 
thrown away or eaten ; a military life not being suited to the formation of 
such collections : but many of those species met with near Palermo, were 
preserved in spirits, and sent to the British and Zoological Museums ; 
few, however, of these are now in existence. One cause, perhaps, of the 
errors of M. Cuvier regarding the Mediterranean fishes, may be, that he 
had only examined preserved specimens, either distorted by stuffing, or 
bleached and shrivelled by alcohol, so that it becomes often difficult to 
recognise the most common species. If I have dwelt too long upon this 
subject, I hope the benevolent and candid reader will excuse me : it has 
originated in my desire to do adequate, though tardy Justice to one whose 
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Sicily is perhaps the richest field for the ichthyologist, 
of any yet explored in the Mediterranean, in whose 
warm and prolific waters, washing the tranquil shores 
of so many islands, an immense variety of fish are 
constantly found. Besides these two works, more es** 
pecially devoted to the ichthyology of Sicily, many 
other papers by the same author are scattered in the 
periodical publications of Palermo; and he has also 
given a most original and valuable account of the fishes 
of the great river Ohio. The second volume on 
Mediterranean Ichthyology, by M. Risso, just alluded to, 
is highly interesting, from an account of several new 
species^ and a few new genera ; but the classification is 
that of Lacepede, and the figures too small to be ser 
viceable : a second edition, as we flnd^ was subsequently 
published ; but this we have not yet seen. The fish of 
these shores were subsequently illustrated, in detached 
portions and separate essays, by several learned foreigners, 
among whom the names of Viviani, Spinola, and Va- 
lenciennes, are conspicuous ; while the labours of 
Leach and Montagu, in our own country, have been 
justly praised. A most perfect and masterly account 
of the singular fishes of Egypt has proceeded from 
the accomplished pens of the illustrious Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire, and his talented son Dr. Isidore Geoffroy; 
the figures are drawn from the life by the younger 
Redoute, but they ar? by no means good : the expense 
of this valuable work renders it inaccessible to the ge- 
nerality of purchasers. A decade of Cuban fish, very 
fully and perfectly described, came from the pen of 
M. Desmarest; but the plates by which it was intended 
to be illustrated, we have never seen. The ichthyology 



whole life has been devoted to science, and who has been singularly un- 
fortunate in his worldly concerns ; who, notwithstanding his eccentricities, 
has a kind and benevolent heart; and whose labours have never been 
appreciated as I think they deserve. But for this, M. RaSnesque would 
not, in advancing life, have to contend with pecuniary difficulties, from 
which a small pension f^om the American government, proverbially ge- 
nerous to her scientific sons, would set him free. 
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of America, about this time^ began to excite the zealous 
attention of several of ^ our transatlantic brethren; and 
the various essays and papers by Dr. Mitchell^ Le 
Sueur *^ Harwood, and Rafinesque^ have accumulated 
such valuable materials, that we trust they may be soon 
augmented^ and condensed into a general work devoted 
to this branch of American zoology. 

(60.) But we must not depart from the chrono- 
logical order of our rapid survey. The year 1817 
saw the publication of the first edition of the '^ Regne 
Animal/* — a work replete with profound anatomical 
science, and with many just and admirable improve* 
ments in scientific arrangement. Having already spoken 
so fully of these celebrated volumes, on a former occa- 
sion, we have only to look to its ichthyological portion. 
Besides the genera that had previously been named and 
defined by Rafinesque^ but unknown, and therefore 
unacknowledged by M. Cuvier, there are a great number 
of others really new; and the whole, being well 
> digested, give us the most finished and popular system 

', that had appeared since the days of Lacepede. It must 

I not be supposed, however, as some have imagined, that 

/ there was any thing sudden or astonishing in the ad- 

j Vance which was thus made. Ichthyology, like all 

' qther branches of natural history, and, indeed, all other 

sciences, had been advancing gradually and progressively. 
Sinee the decline of the Linnsean school, the first, and 
therefore the most signal^ reformation in the genera 
was undoubtedly'effected by Lacepede : the new groups 
pointed out by Rafinesque^ materially advanced this 

* It is scarcely possible to praise too highly the delicate and masterly 
delineations which so peculiarly characterise every subject which comes 
from the pencil or the graver of Le Sueur, whom I have ever looked upon 
as the first zoological artiHt of the age. His are the only delineations I 
have seen, where the delicacy, the accuracy, and the high finish of the 
French school are united with the flreedom, grace, and decision of the 
English style : the ease and ingenuity with which be can comprise large 
subjects within a small compass, without the least conAision of the parts, 
is seen in many of the exquisite outline plates, drawn and etched by him. 
self, in the early volumes of the American Transactions. Science and the 
fine arts must ever deplore that the noble work on the Medusa, long con. 
templated by this prince of zoological painters, has never been given to 
the world. Surely a sufficient number of subscribers might be found to 
protect the author from pecuniary loss ? 
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reform ; and M. Cuvier's system^ &g&in, aided by bis 
high reputation and anatomical skilly made another 
signal yet graduated advance towards a knowledge of 
the true structure of this difficult class. Like all other 
new systems^ however^ it was some time before this re- 
ceived favour or adoption^ at least in this country ; and 
such will ever be the case when old ideas are to be cast 
aside^ new ones learned^ and prejudices overcome. The 
truth is, that no favour or support can be expected to new 
views from old naturalists: we do not like to have our 
long-cherished creeds disturbed ; and without, perhaps^ 
being aware of it, we naturally^ and almost inevitably^ be- 
come strongly prejudiced in favour of what is old and 
established. It is^ therefore, not so much to the existing 
as to the succeeding generation that we must look for a 
candid and impartial judgment upon those innovations, 
and which are in direct opposition to high authorities and 
long-cherished views. And this, perhaps, is for the best. 
Throughout nature, that which is most permanent is of 
the slowest growth : the oak is only in its vigour, when 
the surrounding plantations of poplars and larches are 
withering into decay. 

(61.) Additions to ichthyological science now be- 
came so numerous, that we must altogether confine our 
notices to such as are of leading importance. In this 
view we must regard the 'most valuable account now 
extant of the fishes of India, more especially those of the 
Ganges, by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton. The descriptions^ 
which are clear and ample, are interspersed with many 
original and interesting observations on affinities and 
natural groups; while the figures, much superior to those 
of Russell, are very neatly executed. A vast number of 
new species are here first described. We have no he- 
sitation in considering this work as the most original 
and valuable that this country has yet produced ; and it 
places its author, now dead, in the foremost ranks of this 
science. The different artificial systems of MM. Blain- 
ville, Risso, Pallas, Goldfuss, and several others, need not 
here be mentioned ; they are not founded upon any ge- 

VOL. I, F 
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neral considerations^ drawn from other classes of the 
animal kingdom ; and although each makes^ in some of 
the details, a greater or lesser approach to nature^ each 
may be also said to have its weak points. Neither have 
we space to particularise, in detail, the valuable additions 
made to the comparative anatomy, or rather the internal 
structure, of fish, by many able and skilful men, who now 
began to take up this department of the science ; most 
.of these essays are in the voluminous and expensive 
Transacti4)n8 of societies, and are therefore not very acces- 
sible to the student. This latter obstacle, unfortunately, 
is also an impediment to the possession of the numerous 
and beautiful figures of fish dispersed in the Zoological 
Atlases of tlie French circumnavigators, and described 
by the naturalists who accompanied the difierent expe- 
ditions : many interesting fish are also figured among 
the plates taken from the late general Hardwicke's 
Indian drawings, edited by Mr. J. E.Gray; and the 
volume on those discovered by Dr. Richardson forms a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of the Arctic species. 
(62.) There are two important works, however, which 
deserve a more particular notice : one of these includes 
the numerous and beautiful species discovered by that 
enterprising traveller and accomplished zoologist. Dr. 
Ruppell, on the shores of the Red Sea.* Although, 
from being drawn on stone, the execution of some of the 
figures appears to be coarse, yet they are the most masterly 
and artistical (next to those of Le Sueur) that we have 
ever seen : they wear every appearance of having been 
drawn and coloured from the fresh subjects with evident 
care and exactitude ; so that they deserve to be ranked 
among the most valuable that have ever been published : 
the descriptions are in German, but the specific cha- 
racters are also in Latin. We anxiously look forward 
to this unrivalled collection of coloured figures being 
augmented, and in the same style, by those new species 
discovered during the second expedition of this zealous 

* Atlas zu der Reise im Nordlichen Afrika, von Eduard RQppell — Fische 
des Rotben Meers. FrankAut am Maine, 1828, folio, witli S5 platet. 
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naturalist to the same regions.* The other work we 
allude to is on the fishes of Brazil^ discovered hy the 
late Dr. Spix, and edited hj one of the most accom. 
plished of living ichthyologists, M. Agassiz : the figures 
seem to he accurate t^ and are highly finished^ — too 
much so^ indeed^ since this circumstance renders the 
work very expensive ; while the letterpress is particu- 
larly ample and elaborate : several plates are devoted to 
pictorial representations of the modes of fishing pursued 
by the native tribes ; and others^ to the delineation of 
the different form of the scales in various species^ a 
subject upon which M. Agassiz is known to have be- 
stowed great attention. It is to be regretted that so 
very few of the discoveries, not merely of new species, 
but of singular and hitherto unknown types, contained 
in the works just mentioned, should have been incor- 
porated in the second edition of the Regne Animal, of 
which the ichthyological volume appeared so late as 
the year 1829. M. Cuvier, indeed, has here character- 
ised several additional genera, not contained in the first 
edition; but they are chiefly, if not entirely, the fruits of 
his own observation. These additions, however, form 
but a small proportion of the discoveries effected in this 
science since 1817 ; so that the last work must be looked 
upon more as the result of the learned author's indi- 
vidual researches, than as giving a general exposition of 
the present state of ichthyological knowledge. As a 
collection of important facts, and of anatomical investi- 
gations, it excels all others; and whatever objections 
may be raised to the formation of the groups, there can 
be but one opinion of its being of great usefulness. The 
extensive researches of the author are more conspicuous 
in the great work commenced by him in conjunction 
with M. Valenciennes ; and this will ever remain an 

« Since the above was written. Dr. Ruppell has kindly forwarded us a 
copy of his Second Atlas, entitled ** Neue Wirbelthiere zu der Fauna 
Abyssinicn gerorig, &&** The fish form one vol. folio, with 33 plates, more 
delicately but less vigorously delineated than the other. 

t Although the majority are deficient in grace, and what is called good 
drawing,the minute details of the teeth, &c. are particularly well done. 

F 2 
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honourable monument of their joint labours. The de- 
scriptions are generally ample^ and the plates are deli- 
cately and, for the most part, correctly executed : we 
sincerely trust that this valuable work has received no 
check in its publication. It is now near twelve months 
since the last or twelfth volume was published ; and 
nearly as many more will be necessary to complete it on 
the same plan. Such a work, as a general history of 
fish, is the most perfect yet contemplated; and no library, 
whether public or private, can be called well selected, 
without these volumes. Having said thus much, our 
further observations will be offered under the head of 
those groups to which they are more especially appli- 
cable. Before concluding this hasty sketch, we cannot 
omit to mention the valuable addition made to our native 
ichthyology, by the two volumes upon British fishes, by 
Mr. Yarrell * ; they form a most important acquisition 
to the British naturalist ; and they doubtless will be the 
means of eliciting, in a few years, a vast mass of new 
information on these animals. Notwithstanding the 
numerous additions thus made to our marine fauna, 
the perusal of these volumes has convinced us, that 
many species require further investigation. The re- 
cent discovery of that extraordinary fish by Mr. Couch, 
our well known Cornish ichthyologist, which has been 
named AmpMoxus lanceolatus by Mr. Yarrell, seems to 
justify our anticipation of the novelties yet to be found 
on the British coast. We have seen the prospectus of a 
general work on the fluviatile fish of Europe, with coloured 
plates, projected byM. Agazziz, but we know not whether 
its publication has commenced. 

(fiS,) A few remarks on the preservation of pish 
will probably be useful to many of our readers, parti- 
cularly in a volume which is intended as a compendium 
and text book for the ichthyolcgical student. Unfor- 
tunately for our museums, no method has yet been 
discovered by which the rich and vivid colouring, 

* William Yarrell, V.P.Z.S., F.L.S.. A History of British Fishes, Ulu«- 
trated by nearly 400 wood-cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1833. 
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SO often seen in these creatures when fresh^ can be 
preserved. Hence it is that so few collectors possess 
them ; for as there is nothing pleasing to the eye in the 
discoloured body of a fish immersed in spirits, they 
will only be preserved as objects of curiosity, or for 
purely scientific purposes. There are two processes by 
which this object may be accomplished: the one, by 
drying the specimen ; .the other, by immersing it in 
alcohol. 

(64.) Large fish, having tough skins, as the sharks, 
and others covered with bony plates or spines, like the 
cheloniform genera, are best preserved in a dry state. 
For this purpose, the most simple method is to make a 
longitudinal cut from the throat to the vent, sufiiciently 
long to admit the whole of the flesh and bones to be 
removed ; or, when practicable, to allow the fish to be 
skinned, leaving the bones of the head entire : the in- 
side surface may then be anointed with the arsenical 
soap; and after being filled with sand to its natural 
dimensions^ and gradually dried, the skin retains its 
form : a portion of the sand may then be removed, to 
render the specimen lighter, and the cavity filled with 
cotton. The incision, of course, must be sewed up in 
the first instance ; but if the specimen is re-opened to 
substitute any softer material for sand, it can be again 
sewed up, as the original holes remain. The cheloni- 
form fishes, being small, will not require skinning; and 
their mailed plates being hard and compact^ the form 
will be retained even without any stuffing. 

(65.) The most useiiil^ as well as the most simple, 
method, however, is to preserve all such fish as are of 
a moderate size, in spirits. Wide-mouthed bottles with 
ground glass stoppers, such as are seen in apothecaries* 
shops, are the best vessels for this purpose : but when 
these cannot be procured, old pickle bottles, of green 
glass, will do very well : these can generally be pro. 
cured abroad and at home ; and, if well corked, and the 
top afterwards covered with bladder, they will travel, 
with ordinary care, over the world. The great object 

F 3 
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is to render them^ if possible, air-tight, to prevent the 
evaporation of the spirits. The best liquor, perhaps^ 
that can be used, is spirits of wine ; but this is very 
expensive, and cannot always be procured. We believe, 
however, that the common rum of the West Indies is 
equally efficacious; and, indeed, pure spirits of any 
sort will answer the same purpose ; but Mr. Yarrell 
confirms what we have also experienced, that the com- 
mon English gin, as sold in the shops, is so much 
adulterated, that it is quite unfit for this purpose ; so that 
its only qualities seem those of destroying living men and 
dead animals. Next, in regard to the specimens, they 
should not be so much crowded as to press upon or 
against each other, so as to cause injury ; it would even 
be adviseable, where many are put into one bottle, that 
a little cotton or tow be inserted between them ; or each 
may be wrapped in cotton, or even sewed up in a thin 
calico bag, before being put in the spirit Where it is 
intended to form a large collection for transmission to 
Europe, and glass bottles are not to be procured, a small 
keg may be used as a substitute; and one end should be 
left open until a sufficient number of specimens are 
procured to fill it: these may be placed in layers, 
alternately, with a thin 6ne of cotton or tow, and the 
spirit progressively added, as the filling goes on, taking 
care that no greater quantity of the liquor is put in at 
one time than is sufficient just to cover the specimens ; 
by this precaution they will be preserved compact, the 
liquor will have time to insinuate itself into the bodies, 
and the replenishing can proceed gradually. When the 
cask is full, the head is to be again fixed, and the su- 
tures secured outside by pitch, to prevent leakage. 

{66,) When any particular notes are made as to the 
colours, habits, or other peculiarities, the most effectual 
method of identifying the specimens is, by attaching to 
them a small label of thin lead, whereon is stamped a 
number, agreeing with that of the catalogue. This 
wiU supersede all necessity for taking notes on the 
structure, or of such particulars as can be seen in the 
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preserved specimens. As the colours^ however^ are 
entirely changed hy the action of the spirits, notes upoi\ 
each, when practicahle, should always he made. To 
those collectors, however, who are draftsmen, we should 
recommend the plan pursued by us abroad. . A rough 
sketch was made from the fish, and all the tints washed 
in, to enable any one to make an accurately finished 
drawing afterwards, provided he possessed the specimen 
itself, and the finished outline. 

(67.) The readiest way of procuring specimens, to 
a person not himself a fisherman, but residing in a 
maritime town, is by regularly frequenting the fish 
markets, where nearly all the edible species found upon 
the neighbouring coast will, at one season or other, be 
exposed for sale. Particular people, however, have their 
local prejudices in regard to such as are considered not 
wholesome; for these the collector should inquire of 
the fishermen themselves ; or, what is much better, let 
him go in their boats, and be present at the drawing 
up of their nets : numerous species too small for the 
market, or not usually eaten, wiU thus be procured. 
Both these plans we pursued, with the greatest success^ 
at Palermo, Messina, Pemambuco, Bahia, &c. 

(68.) In regard to the localities most Ukely to pro- 
duce abundance of species, it may be stated, almost 
as a general rule, that the coasts of islands, widely 
separated from continents, are the most productive : 
hence it is that the tropical archipelagos of ^e East and 
West Indies are much richer in fish than the coasts of 
the neighbouring continents ; and to this, also, we attri- 
bute, in a great degree, the peculiar abundance, both in 
number and variety, found along the coasts of Sicily and 
Malta. The Grecian islands, no doubt, are equally 
abundant ; yet they have never been explored. But of 
all the islands bordering the European geographical 
range, we apprehend none offer such a splendid field 
for the researches of the ichthyologist as the Madeira 
islands on one hand, and the Azores on the other ; the 
latter, more especially, may be called an unexplored pre- 

F ^ 
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serve for new discoveries. Situated at such a long dis- 
.tance from any continent^ this cluster of islands must be 
a central rallying point for innumerable species during 
the breeding season^ and to which they make their way 
from every point of the compass.* 



CHAP. IV. 

ON THE SYSTEMATIC A&RANGEMEKT OF FISHES. 

(69.) On a former occasion we have explained and 
fully discussed the nature of those various arrangements^ 
methods^ or systemsf, which are used by naturalists for 
making known the objects of their study; but as the 
former volumes may not be in the hands of all who 
possess this^ and as it is desirable that each^ as far as 
possible, should be complete in itself, we deem it ad. 
visable^ before entering into the details of this chapter^ 
briefly to recapitulate some of the most important con- 
siderations on this subject^ — the more so, as much of 
novelty will be found in our views of the natural 
arrangement of this class, and it may justly be expected 
from us to state the grounds upon which we venture 
to bring forward an entirely new arrangement. 

(70.) There are two modes by which the various 
classes of natural objects may be arranged : one is to 
view each class or division as isolated^ and to construct 
a system upon principles applicable to them, and to them 
only ; the other is to view them only as parts of one 
vast whole, and to construct our arrangement of them 

* We have lone had an ardent wish to investigate either Madeira, 
or the Western Islands, — the latter a bright, although neglected, cluster 
of jewels in the diadem of the young and lovely queen of Portugal ; and 
we take this opportunity of soliciting information from such of our readers 
as may be living there, or have the means of rendering a six months* 
residence at some one of these islands agreeable in point of society, and 
beneficial to our scientific pursuits. 

t Geography and Classification of Animals, p. 122. 
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upon principles that are not merely applicable to them^ 
but to all other portions of the animal or vegetable cre- 
ation. Now^ if the simple question were put to any 
reflecting mind, vrhich of these plans was the most phi- 
losophical, or the most likely to exhibit the true series 
of nature^ no one would hesitate to decide upon the last. 
This is only a different method of stating the true 
nature of artificial and of natural systems. The former^ 
indeed^ cannot be said to be founded on any general or 
fixed principles^ extending their influence to other 
branches of zoological science; for although^ in one 
sense^ each class may be arranged on a principle^ yet 
that principle is altogether arbitrary. There may be 
principles of ichthyology, of ornithology, and of all the 
other classes, but there cannot be principles of zoology, 
unless the whole of its divisions present a consistent 
uniform harmony in their arrangement. Upon this 
vantage ground, therefore, the philosophic naturalist 
takes his stand ; and while he willingly confesses the 
advantages, nay, the absolute necessity, of availing him- 
self of the artificial mode of arrangement in little known 
groups, he feels fully persuaded that the very first im- 
perfect glimpse of the natural system should be seized 
and adopted, since its very errors will eventually lead to 
truth, and accelerate the discovery of those principles 
upon which alone zoology can be rendered a science of 
demonstration, at least in the opinion of those who have 
given laws for the prosecution of the physical sciences, 
of which zoology, vast as it is, forms but a small 
part. 

(71.) One of the consequences involved in the 
law of representation (or that by which one group of 
animals represents another group in a totally different 
<;lass) is, that the primary divisions of a class are no 
longer arbitrary. We advert to this sulrject more par- 
ticularly in the present volume, because, although we 
have adopted, in almost every instance, the higher 
groups pointed out by our predecessors, we have not 
given to them that rank in the class which some have 
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assigned to them. We have already shown, in former 
volumes^ that the primary groups of birds represent 
those of quadrupeds ; and it therefore follows^ that if we 
can find certain groups of fish which represent both 
these^ we arrive^ by induction, to the sure convictioQ 
that such groups of fish constitute the primary divisions 
of the class. The Plectognathes, for instance^ are'placed 
by M. Cuvier as a part of the osseous fishes, when^ 
even by his own admission^ their skeleton is semi-car- 
tilaginous. The group, however, is evidently natural ; 
and we accordingly preserve it, giving it only a higher 
rank. But this change, however, is not the result of 
arbitrary opinion : neither is it because the great fathers 
of ichthyology did the same ; for they also were guided 
in their decision, not by principle, but opinion. It is 
because these fishes, besides the peculiarity of their 
skeleton, unquestionably represent one of the grand 
divisions of the Fertebrata, as well as one of the 
primary orders of quadrupeds, of birds, and of reptiles : 
and as there is no other division of fishes which' 
does the same, the Pkctognathes are thus proved to be 
one of the chief divisions of the class. The same 
remark is applicable to the apodal fishes of authors, 
where we find all the species destitute of ventral fins ; 
but the skeleton is variable. Why, then, is this an order ? 
The question is thus answered : Cuvier has shown they 
are closely connected, and, in fact, pass into the osseous 
fishes ; and he also coincides in the opinion of all our 
best zoologists, that they likewise make an equally close 
approximation to the Vermes, or worms. Now these 
apparently opposite relations could not well be true, if 
some of the eels had not the bony skeleton of the more 
perfect tribes, while in others it was rudimentary, in 
order to mark their proximity to the Vermes, The 
skeleton is consequently variable ; but in all other respects 
the characters of the apodal fishes are constant. 

(72.) Preserving the distinction between artificial 
and natural systems elsewhere explained*, we shall at 

* Geography and Classification of Animals, p. 125. 
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once proceed to the enumeration of those which have 
been tibe most celebrated ; but the curious reader will 
find several others in the elaborate history of ich- 
thyology drawn up by MM. Cuvier and Valenciennes. 
We shall confine ourselves, on the present occasion, to 
those of Artedi, Linnteus, Cuvier and Valenciennes, 
Bonaparte, and Oken. 

(73.) One of the primary divisions in the system 
of Artedi (1738), as before mentioned, is composed 
of the Ceta, or aquatic Mammalia, The other four 
are characterised as follows : — 



Skeleton 
bony. 



Tail perpendicular, fins supported by rays. 

Malacoptbrygii. 

acanthopteryuii. 

Branchiostegi. 

Ch ONDROFTBBTGII. 



r With bony f Fing with soft rays. 
< branchia. I Fins with spined rays. 
C Branchia destitute of bones. 



Skeleton cartilaginous. 

The first order, or the Malacopterygii^ are arranged in 
six divisions, according to the number and position of 
the dorsal fin; while the Acanthopterygii are merely di- 
vided into those having the head smooth or rough. The 
genera are as follows : — 



Order I. — Malacoptbrygii. 



Syn^athus. 

Cobites. 

Cyprinufl. 

Clupea. 

Argentina. 

Exoccetus. 

Coregonufl. 



Blenniui. 

Gobius. 

Xiphias. 

Scomber. 

MugiL 

Labrus. 



Balistes. 
Ostracion. 



Petromyzon. 
Acipensor. 
Squalus. 
Raia. 



Osmerus. 

Salma 

Esox. 

Echeneis. 

Coryphaena. 

Amodytes. 

Fleuronectes. 



Stromateus. 

Oadus. 

Anarhichas. 

Muraena. 

Ophidion. 

Anableps. 

Gymnotus. 



Order IL — Acanthoptbrtgil 



Spams. 

Sciaena. 

Perca. 

Trachinuf. 

Trigla. 



Scorpaena. 

Cottus. 

Zeus. 

Chaetodon. 

Oasterosteus. 



Order III.— BRANCHioerSGi. 
Cyclopterus. | Lophius. 



Order IV. — Chondroptertoii. 



To these are added in an 
Appendix the genera 
SUuruSf Lepturus, 
PkycUt ^CiclOt Sphy. 



nena, Hepatus, Capri' 
scus, Teeniat Pholis, 
Citharus, Athertfut, Li- 
pans, and Chelon. 
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(74.) The arrangement of Linn^us^ as given in the 
twelfth edition of the Systema Naturce, differs but little 
from that of Artedi. As an artificial system^ it is on a 
more simple plan than that of any other. We shall 
give the reader, by the following table, a much better 
idea of the system of the great Swede than by any other 
means ; and we shall then offer a few observations on 
the general nature of the groups. The whole are dis- 
tributed into six orders, founded either on the position 
of the ventral fins, or, what is much better, on the struc- 
ture of the gills. The orders are named, I. Apodal; 
11. Jugular; III. Thoracic; IV. Abdominal; V.Braru 
chiostegious; and VI. Chondropterigious : the contents of 
each being as follows : — 



1. Muraena. 
% Gymnotus. 
S. Gymnothorax. 
4. Trichiuriu. 



I. Apodal. Ventral fins none. 



5. Anarhichas. 

6. Amtnodytes. 

7. Ophidium. 

8. Stomateus. 



9. Xiphias. 

10. Sternoptyx. 

11. Leptocephalus. 



II. Jugular. Gills bony, ventral fins placed h^ore the pectoral. 

I 16. B]enniu8. 



12. Callionymus. 

13. Urano8Copu8. 



14. Trachinus. 

15. Oadus. 



IIL Thoracic. GUIs bony, ventral fins placed directly under the thorax. 



17. Cepola. 

18. Echinreis. 

19. Coryphaea. 

20. Gobius. 

21. Cottus. 

22. Scorpaena. 



23. Zeus. 

24. Pleuronectea. 

25. Chaetodon. 

26. Sparus. 

27. Labrua. 

28. ScUena. 



29. Perca. 

SO. Gasterosteus. 

31. Scomber. 

32. MuUus. a 

33. Trigla. 



IV. Abdominal. Gills bony, ventral fins placed on the belly behind the 

thorax. 



34. Cobites. 

35. Amia. 

36. Silurus. 

37. Teuthis. 

38. Loricaria. 

39. Salmo. 



40. Fistularia. 

41. Esox. 

42. Elops. 

43. Argentina. 

44. Atherioa. 

45. Mugil. 



46. Mormyrus. 

47. Exocoetus. 

48. Polynemus. 

49. Clupea. 

50. Cyprinua. 



V. Branchiostegious. Gills toithout bones. 



51. Oatracion. 

52. Tetrodon. 

53. Diodon. 



54. Syngnathua. 

55. Pegasus. 

56. CentriscuB. 



57. Baliatea. 

58. Cyclopterus. 

59. Lophius. 
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VI. Chondroptbrigious. GiUs and bones cartilaginous. 

60. Acipenser. I 62. Squaliu. I 64. Petromyzon. 

61. Chunaera. | 63. Raia. | 

The above arrangement is so far natural^ that it pre- 
serves in a distinct group all the cheloniform fishes 
(Plectognathes, Cuv.) whose body is encased in a coat of 
mail, or covered with hexagonal scales, and which more 
especially differ from true fish in having the branchia 
concealed and the operculum fixed. This, which we 
have shown to form a primary group, is placed next to 
the chondropterigious order, where the skeleton becomes 
entirely cartilaginous. The apodal order, had it been 
restricted to the eel-like fishes, would have corresponded 
in its contents to ours ; but there seems no reason what- 
ever for placing the sword-fish (Xiphias) next to Ophu 
dium, or Leptocephalus next to Stemoptyx, The three 
next orders, of Jugular, Thoracic, and Abdominal, 
are excellent as artificial groups, enabling the student, 
by attention to the single circumstance of the position 
of the ventral fins, to ascertain the nomenclature of his 
specimens. 

(75.) The system of Cuvier, and of his able coad- 
jutor Valenciennes, will now be more particularly de- 
tailed, as given in the last edition of the Regne Animal, 
The primary divisions are two : — the first composed 
of what are called true or osseous fishes, having the bones 
solid ;fjhe second are the Chondropterygii, or cartila. 
ginous^shes. In these latter the bones of the lower 
jaw are supplied by those of the palate. 

(7^.) OSSEOUS, or TRUE FISHES, are divided by our 
author, in the first instance, into two most unequal 
assemblages : — 1. Those in which the gills, or branchia, 
are pectinated ; and, 2. those in which they resemble 
a series of small tufts. All true fishes come under the 
first of these divisions, excepting the genera Syngnathus 
and Pegasus of Linmeus, which constitute M. Cuvier's 
order Lophobranchii. The first division of osseous 
fishes is again divided into two groups of equal dis- 
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parity : the one containing the Plectognathes, or our che- 
loniform fishes, answering to the Branchiostegi of Artedi; 
these having the maxillary hone and the palatine arch 
fixed to the cranium : the whole of the remainder^ or 
the vast multitude of ordinary fishes wherein the upper 
jaw is not fixed, form the osseous division. In this 
latter, observes M. Cuvier, " there remains an immense 
number of fishes to which no other character can he 
applied than those of the external organs of motion. 
After an extensive research, I have found that the least 
objectionable of these characters is the one employed by 
Artedi and Ray, drawn from the nature of the first rays 
of the dorsal and anal fins. Thus the ordinary fishes 
are divided into (1.) Malagopteryoii, in which all the 
rays are soft, with the occasipnal exception of the first 
of the dorsal; or of the pectorals : and (2.) Acanthop- 
TERYGii, in which the first portion of the dorsal, or of 
the first dorsal where there are two, is always supported 
by spinous rays, some of which are also found in the 
anal, and at least one in the ventral fins." 

(77.) The Malacopterygii, or soft-rayed fishes, " may 
be conveniently divided," observes Cuvier, " by a re- 
gard to the position of their ventral fins, which are 
either situated behind the abdomen, as in the Ahdo- 
minales; sometimes placed adjoining the shoulder, as in 
the Suhhrachiatij or altogether wanting, as in the Apodes 
(Linn.). It is impossible, however," as Cuvier thinks, 
'^ to apply this mode of division to the Acanthopte- 
RYGii; and their subdivision in any other way than by 
that of natural families is a problem that I have hitherto 
vainly endeavoured to solve. Fortunately, many of these 
families are possessed of characters nearly as exact as 
those that could be given to orders." 

(78.) We shall first concentrate the foregoing out- 
lines of Cuvier's system in the following table, and then 
proceed to enumerate more particularly the genera com- 
prised in the families. 
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Division I. — Osseous Fishes. 

* Pectinibranchia. 
A. The upper jaw free. 



I. ACAMTHOFTEBYaES. 

1. Family. PbrcoIdes. 

* With two dor sal fins i no canines. 

Ferca Linn. 
Labrax Cuv. 
Lates Cuv. 
Centropomus Lac. 
Grammistes Cuv. 
Aspro Cuv. 

Huro. 

Etelis. 

Niphon. 

Enoplosus Lac. 

Diploprion Kuhl. 
Apogon Lac. 

Cheilodipterua Lac. 

Pomotomus Risso. 
Ambassis Comm. 
Lucioperca Cuv. 

* * With one dorsal fin and cam-nes. 

SerranuB. 

Anthias Bloch. 

Merra. 
Flectropoma. 
Diacope Cuv. 
Mesoprion Cuv. 
Acerina Cuv. 
Rypticus Cuv. 
Polyprion Cuv. 
Centropristis Cuv. 
Gristes Cuv. 
Cirrhites Comm. 
Cbironernus Cuv, 
Pomotis Cuv. 
Centrarchis Cuv. 
Priacanthus Cuif. 
Dules Cuv. 
Therapon Cuv. 

Datnia. 
Pelotes Cuv. 
Helotis Cuv. 

**• With two dorsal fins, and 
less than six branchial rays. 

Trichodon Steller. 
Sillago Cuv. 

*«*• More than seven branchial 
rays. 
Holocentrum Bloch. 
Myripristis Cuv. 
Beryx Cuv. 
Trachichtyg Shaw. 

«•**• With jugular ventrals. 
Trachinus Linn. 
Percis Bloch. 



Pinguipes Cuv. 
Percophis Cuv. _ 
Uranoscopus Linn. 

• **••• Ventral fins behind the 
pectoral. 

Polynemus Linn. 
Sphyraena Artedi. 
Paralepis Cuv. 
MuUus Linn. 

2. Family. Triqlid^ {Sw.). 

Trigla Linn. 

Prionotus Lac. 

Peristedion Lac. 

Dactytopterus Lac. 
Cephalocanthes Lac. 
Cottus Linn. 

Aspidophorus. 
Hemitripterus Cuv. 
Hemilepidotus Cuv. 
Platycephalus Bloch. 
Scorpaena Linn. 

Tsnianotus Cuv. 

Sebastes Cuv. 
Pterois Cuv. 
Blepsias Cuv* 
Apistes Cuv. 
Agriopus Cuv. 
Pelor Cuv. 
Synancea Bloch. 
Monocentris Bloch. 
Gasterosteus Linn. 
. Oreofioma Cuv. 

3. Family. Scienoides {Cuv.). 

Scisena Liii. 

Otolith us Cuv. 

Ancylodon Cuv. 

Corvina Cuv. 

Johnius Bloch. 

Umbrina Cuv. 

Lonchurus Bloch. 

Pogonias Lac. 
Eques Block. 

* * Dorsal fin one. 

Heemulon Cuv. 
Prestipoma Cuv. 
Diagramma Cuv. 
Lobotes Cuv. 
Cheilodactylus Lac. 
Scolopsidcs Cuv. 
Micropterus Lac. 
Amphiprion Bloch. 
Premnas Cuv. 
Pomocentrius Lac. 
Dascyllus Cuv. 
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Glyphisodon Lac. 
Hehasus. 

4. Family. Sparoides {Cuv.). 
Sargus Cuv. 

Chrysophris Cuv, 
Pagrus Cuv. 
Pagellus Cuv. 
Dentex Cuv. 
Cantharus Cuv. 
Boops Ciw. 
Oblada Cuv. 

5. Family. Mbnidbs {,Cuv.). 
. Maena Cuv. 

Smaris Cuv. 
Cssio Lac. 
Genres Cuv. 

6. Family. Squamtpbnmes (CA^- 

todon Linn.). 
Chaetodon Linn. 
Chelmon Cuv. 
Heniochus Cuv. 
Ephippus Cuv. 
Taurichtes Cuv. 
Holocanthus Lac. 
Pomocanthus Lac. 
Platax Cuv. 
Psettiis Cornm. 
Fimelepterus Lac. 
Dipterodon Cuv. 

Brama Block. 

Pempheris Cuv. 

Toxotes Cuv, 

7. Family. Scohberoidbs {Cuv.). 
Scomber Linn. 

Thynnus Cuv. 

Orcynus Cuv. 

Auxis Cuv. 

Sarda Cuv. 

Cybium Cuv. 

ThyrRltes Cuv. . 

Gempylus Cuv. 
Xiphias Linn. 

Tetrapteras R(tf. 

Makaira Lac. 

Histiophorus Lac. 
Centronotus Lac. 

Naucrates R(tf. 

Elacates Cuv. 

Lichia Cuv. 

TrachinotusXoc. 
Rynchobdella Block. 

Macrognathus Lac. 

Mastacembelus Gron. 
Notocanthus Block. 
Seriola Cuv. 
Nomeus Cuv. 
Temnodon Cuv. 
Caranx Cuv. 

Citula. 
Vomer Cuv. 

Olistui Cuv. 

VOL. I. 



Scyris Cuv. • 

Blepharis Cuv. 

Gallug Cuv. 

Argyreosiu Cuv. 
Zeus Linn. 

Capros Cuv. 

Lampris Retxius. 

Equula Cuv. 

Mene Lac. 
Stromateus Linn. 

Fempla Cuv. 

Peprilus Cuv. 

Luvarus Retf, 
Seserinus Cuv. 
Kurtus Block. 
Coryphsna Linn. 

Caranxomorus Lac. 

Centrolophus Lac. 

Astrodermus B<m. 

Pteracles Gron. 

8. Family. TfNioioEs {Cuv.). 

* Moutk lengtkeneds teeth strong. 

Lepidopus Gouan.f 
Tnchiurus Linn. 
Gymnetrus Block. 
Stylephorus Shaw. 

** Moutk short. 
Cepola Linn. 
Lophotes Gioma. 

9. Family. Thbutides (C«v.). 

Siganus Forsk. 
Acanthurus Lac. 
Prionurus Lac. 
Naseus Comm. 
Axinunis Cuv. 
Priodon Cuv. 

10. Family. Pharyngiens labt- 

KYNTHIF0RME8. 

Anabas Cuv. 
Polyacanthus Kukl. 
Macropodus Lac. 
Helostoma Kuhl. 
Osphromenus Cornm. 
Tnchopodus Lac. 
Spirobranchus Cuv. 
Ophicephalus Block. 

11. Family. MuGiLoiDEa 

Mugil Linn. 
Tetragonurus lUsso. 
Atherina Linn. 

12. Family. GobioIobs. 

Blennius Linn. . 
Myxodes Cuv. 
Pholis Cuv^ 
Salarias (htv. 
Clinus (Htv. 
Cirrhribaba Cuv. 
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GunelluB Cuv, 

Opistognathus Cuv, 

Zoarciu Cuv. 
Anarhichas ArtaU. 
Gobiu8 Linn. ' 

Gobio'ides Lac. 

Taenio'ides Lac. 

Feriophthalmus Sch, 
Eleotris Gron. 
CiQlionymus Linn. ' 

Trichonotus Sch. 

Comephorus Lac. 
Flatypterus Kuhl. 
Chirus Steller. 

la Family. Pediculat*. 

Lophius Ltnn. 

Chironectes Cuv. 

Malthe Cuv. 
Batrachus Cuv. 

14. Family. Labroides (Cuv.). 

lidbrus Linn, 
Labrus. 
Cheilinus Lac. 
Lachnolaimus Cuv 
Julitt Cuv. 
Anampsis Cuv. 
Crenilabnu Cuv.^ 
Coricus Cuv. 
Eptbulus Cuv. 
Clepticus Cuv. 
GomphoBus Cuv. 
Xirichythys Cuv. 
[ Chromis Cuv. 

Cychla BlocU. 
Flesiops Cuv. 
Malacanthus Cuv. 
Scarus Linn. 

Calliodon Cuv. 
Odax Cuv. 

15. Family. Fistulabid* {Sch.). 

Fistularia Linn. 

Aulostomus Imc, 
Centriscus Linn. 

Amphisile Klein. 

• II. MALACOPTBEYail. 

Order 1. MalacopterygU abdomU 
nales. 

1. Family. CYPEimDiE. 

Cyprinus Linn. 
Cyprinus Cuv. 
Barbus Cuv. 
Gobio Cuv. 
Tinea Cuv. 
Cirrhinus Cuv, 
Abramis Cuv. 
LAbeo Cuv. 
Catastomui Le Sueur, 



Leuciscus Klein: 
Gonorynchus Gron, 
Cobites Linn. 

Anableps Artedi. 
Pcecilia Sch. 
Lebias Cuv. 
Fundulus Lac. 
Molinesia Le Sueur. 
Cyprinodon Lac. 

£. Family. Esoces {Cuv.). 

Esox Linn. 

Esox. 

Galaxias Cuv. 

Alepocephalus Risso, 

Microstoma Cuv. 

Stomias Cuv. 

Chauliodus Sch. 

Salanx Cuv. 

Belone Cuv. 

Sairis Raf. 

Hemiramphus Cuv. 
Exocetus Linn. 
Mormyrus Linn. 

3. Family. Silurida {Cuv.). 

SiluruB Linn. 

Schilbe Cuv. 

Mystus Artedi. 

Fimelodus LaCy^ 
Bagrus Cuv. 
Synodontis Cuv. 
Ageniosus Lac. 

Doras Lac. 

Heterobranchus Geoff". . 

Clariaf Gron. 

Plotosus Lac. 

CallichthyB Linn.. 
Malapterurus La^. 
Aspredo Linn. 
Loricaria Linn. 

Hypostomus Lac. 

4. Family. Salmonides {Cuv.). 

Salmo Linn. 

Osmerus Artedi. 

Mallotus Cuv. 

Thymallus Cuv. 

Coregonus Cuv. 

Argentina Cuv. 
'Curimata Cuv. 

AnoBtomus Cuv. 

Gasteropelecus Block. 

Fia^ucus Cuv. 

Serrasalmo Lac. 

Tetragonoptems ArtedL 

Cbalceus Cuv. 

Myletes Cuv. 

Hydrocyon Cuv. 

Citharinus Cuv. 

Saurus Cuv. 

Scopelus Cuv. 

Aulopus Cuv. 
Sternoptyx Hertn. 
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5. Family. Clupbs. 

Clupea Linn^ 

Clupea. 

Alosa Cuv. 
Ghat(BS8U8 Cuv. 
Gnathobolus Sch. 
Pristiga«ter Cuv. 
Notopterus Lac. 
Engraulis Cuv. 

Thryssa. 
Megalops Lac. 
£lop« Linn. 
Butirinus Comm. 
ChirocentruA Cuv. 
Ilyodon Le Sueur. 
Erythrinus Grbn. 
Amia Linn. 
Sudis Cuv. 

■.Osteoglossum Fana. * 
Lepisosteus Leic. 
Folypterus Geqff: 

Order 2. Ventral fin beneath Hie 
pectoral. 

6. Family. Gadites< 

Gadus Linn. 

Morrhua Cuv. 

Merlangus Cuv. 

Merlucius Cuv. 

Lota Cuv. 

Motella Cuv. 

Brosmius Cuv. 

Brotula Cuv. 

PhyciB Artedi. 

Baniceps Cuv. 
Lepidoleprus Risso. 

7. Family. Fi^uronbctidjs. 

Fleuronectes Linn. 

Platessa Cuv. 

Hippoglossus Cuv. 

Rhombus Cuv. 
Solea Cuv. 

Monochirus Cuv. > ' 

Achirus Lac. 

Flagusia Cuv. 

8. Family. Discobou. 

Lepidogaster Gouan. 
Oobiesox Ltui. 



Cyclopterus Lmn. 

Lumpus Cuv. 

Liparis Artedi* 
Echeneifl Linn. 

Orders. Ventral fin wanting. 

9. Family. Anguilliforhss. 

Mursna Linn. 

Anguilla Thunb.', 

Munena. 

Ophisiirus Jmc. 

Gymnothorax Block. 

Sphagebranchus Block. ' 

Apterichtes Dum. 

IMonopterus Comm. 

Synbranchus Block. 

AlabeA. 
Ophiognathus Harwood. 
Gymnotus Linn. 

Carapus Cuv. 

Sternarchus Sck. 
Gymnarcbus Cuv. 
Leptocephalus Pennant. 
Opnidium Linn^ 

Fieraafer Cuv. 
Ammodytes Linn. 

Order 4. Lophcbrancket. 

10. Family. Stnghathid^b. 

Syngnathus Linn. 

Hippocampus Cuv. . 

Soleriostomus. 
Fegasus Linn. 

Orders. Plectognathei. 

11. Family. Gtmnodontes. 

Diodon Linn. 
Tetraodon Linn. 
Cepbalns Sck. 
Triodon Cuv. 

' 12. Family. Schbrodbrmbs. 

Balistes Linn. 

Monocanthus Cuv. 

Aluterus Cuv. 

Triacanthus Cuv, 
Ostraeion Linn. 



Division II. — Cartilaginous Fishss. 



Order 1. Sturiones. 



Acipenser Linn. 
Spatularia Skaw. 
Chimsra Linn. 
Callorhynchus, 



o 2 



Orders. Chondropterygii. 

1. Family. Sblichil 

Squalus Ldtm. 
Scylliura Cuv. 
Carcharias Rttf. 
Lamna Cuv. 
Galeus Ouv. 



s*ju 
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Mustelus Cttv. 

Notidanus Cuv. 

Selache Cuv. 

Cestracion Cuv. 

Spinax Cuv. 

Cfentrina Cuv. 

Scymnus Cuv. 
Zygsna Antiq. 
Squatina Dutn. 
Pristis Lath. 
Raia Linn. 

Rhinobatus Sehn, 

Rhina Schn. 

Torpedo Antiq. 



Raia Linn. '. 
Trygon Antiq. 
Anacanthus Ehren. 
Myliobatis Dum. 
Rhinoptera KuhL 
Cephaloptera Dum. 

2. Family. Suctosii. 

Petromyzon Linn. 
Myxine Linn. 

Heptatremus Dum.. 

Gastrobranchus Sloch. 
Ammocoetes Dum, 



(79r) Having already offered a few general remarks on 
♦ the foundations of this system, we shall only advert, 
in this place, to some objections regarding the nomen- 
clature of certain groups. M. Cuvier, in making his 
divisions of the Linnaean genera, generally places the 
original name for designating the group ; but in several 
instances he gives to every one of his divisions a new 
name ; so that, although it seems at first as if the Lin- 
nsean denomination was preserved, it is, in fact, com- 
pletely done away with, and only remains an indication 
of a genus not adopted. One instance of this will suf- 
fice to explain our meaning. The well known genus 
Gadua is divided, very properly, into several others, 
but is not retained or restricted to any one ; so that, if we 
adopt all M.Cuvier's new generic names, we must totally* 
reject, as such, the genus Gadus: no such group, conse- 
quently, is to be found in the R^gne Animal, As this, 
we presume, never could have been intended by the 
illustrious author, we have retained this and other 
original names to that division of a Linnsean genus 
which seems to us the most typical. M. Cuvier's generic 
names, in general, are well and harmoniously com- 
pounded; but many have no claim on the score of 
priority ; and a few others, as Vomer y Saurus, Barhus, 
&c., are founded on principles which he himself has 
rejected in all other instances: these blemishes have 
therefore been corrected, and that name adopted which 
has the priority,* 

• Another practice has recently been introduced by one or two foreign 
naturalists of some eminence, who do not appear to be aware of the con- 
sequences to which it leads ; we think it, however, almost as objectionable 
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(80.) The prince of Musignano's arrangement of. this 
class is the most recent.*. As we think it contains some 
decided improvements upon M. Cuvier's, we shall lay 
the following abstract of it before the reader, particu- 
larly as we know that it is the result of no inconsider- 
able share of knowledge and of attention to these animals 
in their living state. It is not so much in the primary 
divisions (which, like those of M. Cuvier, are entirely 
arbitrary), as in the series in which some of the genera 
are placed, that we conceive these improvements will be 
found. The number of species which the noble author 
believes to be comprised in each genus is added. 

I. Order. — Acanthopteryqii. 



1. Family. Percids. 
1. Percini, 



Ferca 

Labrax 

Lates 

Centropomus 
Ludoperca Cut, 
Huro Cuv. 
Etelis Cuv. 
Niphon Cuv. 
Enoplosus Lac. 
Diploprion Kuhl 
Apogon Lac. 
Cheilodipterus Lac. 



Temperate rivers 11 

Temp, seas 7 

Africa, India 

America 

Black Sea 

Lake Huron 

Europe 

Java 

Australia 

Java 

Warm seas 22 

India 3 



Pomatomus Ritso Medit 1 

Ambassis Comm. 12 

Friopis Kuhl Java 1 

Aspro Cuv. Europ. rivers 2 

Grammistes Cuv. India 2 

Anthias Bon. Ind., Am., Eur. 7 
Serranus Cm. All seas 22 

Merrus Cuv. Ditto 98 

Plectropoma Cuv. Ind.,Am. 14 



Dlacope Cuv. India. 38 

MesoprioD Cuv. Tropics 48 
Acerina Cuv. Europ. rivers- 3 
Polyprion Cuv. 
Pentaceros Cuv, 
Centropristis Cuv. 

Grystes f 

Aprion Cuv. 

Kypticus Cuv 

Apsilus Cuv. 
Cirrhites Comm. 
Chironemus Cuv. 
Pomotis Cuv. 

Centrarchus Cuv. 

Bryttus Cuv. 
Priacanthus Cuv. 
Dulichethys X Bon. 
Therapon Cuv. 

Datnia % Cuv. 

Pelates Citv. 

Helotes Cuv. 

Nandus Cuv. 
Trichodon Ouv. 
Sillago Cuv. 
Khynchithys Cuv. 



Warm seas 


1 


Africa 


1 


Warm seas 


10 


Am. rivers 


2 




1 


Am. 


2 


Atlantic 


1 


India 


6 


Australia 


1 


Am. rivers 


8 


;. Ditto 


7 


Ditto 


3 


Atlantic 15 


Warm seas 


11 


Red Sea 10 


India 


3 


Ditto 


3 


Australia 


3 


Ind. rivers 


1 


Arctic 


1 


India 


7 


Ditto 


1 



as the former, although on a different ground. If a genus is to be divided, 
the divider not only affixes his own name as founder of the new group, 
but he does the same to the original one ; so that, in fact, the merit of the 
original founder of the genus is completely cancelled, and the generic name, 
although retained, seems as if it originated solely in him who divides it. 
If this is once allowed, there is no calculating the confusion, not to say the 
injustice, that will follow : the fame or reputation of no one, who has de- 
fined and named a group, is safe : since it may be cancelled by the very 
first who thinks it necessary to divide it. On this principle, the genus 
Gadus^ in our synopsis, would be ours, not Linnaeus's ; and Teuthis would 
be recorded in our systems, not as an efftetive genus made by Linnaeus, 
but by Bonaparte. 

/^ Saffgio di Una Distribuzlone Metodica degli Animal! Vertebrati ; di 
C. L. Bonaparte, Principe di Musignano. Roma, 1831. 
t MicropteruB Lac. % Dules Cuv. ^ Coiui Buchan. 
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Holocentrum Block Warm seas 


Pelor Cuv. 


India 4 


Myripristis Cuv. Ditto 11 


Synanceia Block 


Ditto 6 


Holocentrum C. Warm seas 19 


ft 




Beryx Cuv. Australia 1 


4. Gasterosteini. 


Trachicthys Shaw Ditto 1 








Monocentris Cuv. 


• Japan 1 


SL Trachinini. 


Hoplostethus Cuv. 


Medit 1 


Gasterosteus Linn. 


Arctic 16 


Trachinus Linn. Medit. 4 


Oreosoma Cuv. 


Atlantic 1 


Percis Block India 12 






Aphritis Cuv. Atlantic 1 


5. Family. Scianini. 


Pinguipes Cuv. Brazil 1 
Percophis Cuv. Ditto 1 
Bovichthus Cuv. Chili 1 
Uranoscopus Linn. General 13 


Sciaena Linn. 

Otolithus Cuv. 

Ancylodon Cuv. 
Corvina Cuv. 


Warmlat. 3 
Ditto 13 
Ditto 2 
Ditto 17 


£> W> » •_. • , 


Jobnius Block 


Ditto 16 


3. Polynenwu, 


Leiostomus Lac. 


Atlantic 2 


Polynemus Gron. Warm seas 15 
Aplodactylus Cuv. Chili i 


' Larimus Cuv. 
Nebris Cuv. 


Ditto 2 
Ditto 1 


* rf ^ 


Lepipterus Cuv. 


Ditto 1 


2. Familir. SPHTBiBNiDS. 


Boridia Cuv. 
Conodon Cuv. 


Ditto 1 
Ditto 1 


Sphyraena Lac. General 11 
Paralepis Risso Medit. 4 


Eleginus Cuv. 


Ditto 1 


Eques Block 


Ditto 3 




Umbrina Cuv. 


India. &c. 9 


3. Family. Mullids. 


Lonchurus Block 2 
Pogonathus Bon.* 2 


Mullus Lmn. 


Micropogonias Bon. 


Atlantic 3 


Mullus Cuv. Europe 2 


Hsemulon Cuv. 




Upeneus Cuv. Warm seas 40 


Pristipoma Cuv. 


India 30 


/ 


Diagramma Cuv. 


Ditto 20 


4. Family. Tbiglid^. 


Lobotes Cuv. 


Ditto 4 


• 


Scalopsides Cuv. 


Ditto 19 


1. Trtglmi. 


Cheilodaetylus Cuv. 


Ditto 5 


Trlgla Linn. general 15 
Prionotes America 4 


Latilus Cuv. 
Macquaria Cuv. 


Ditto 2 
Australia 1 


Peristidion Lac. Medit 1 






Dactylopterus Warm seas % 


2. Pomocentrini. 


Cephalacanthus Ditto 1 


Amphiprion Block 
Premnas Cuv. 


India 12 
Ditto 3 


2. Cottini. 


Pomacentrus Cuv. 


Ditto 17 


Cottus Linn. Atlantic 19 


Dascyllus Cuv. 


India 


Aspidophorus Cuv. Ditto 9 


Glyph isodon Lac. Atlantic 30 


Platycephalus Blocki India 21 


Etroplus Cuv. 


India 3 


Hoplicbthys Cuv. Japan 1 


Heliases Cuv. 


Am., Ind. 6 


Bembras Cuv. Ditto 1 






Hemitripterus Cuv, Atlantic 1 


6. Family. Spabid£. 


■ 3. Scorpeenmi. 


1. Spar int. 


Hemilepidotus Cuv. Atlantic 1 


Sargus Klein 


Warm seas 14 


Scorpaena Linn. , General 19' 


Charax Risso 


Medit 1 


Sebastes Cuv. ' Europe 10 


Spams Linn., Bon. 


Ditto 22 


Pterois Cuv. India 7 


Pagrus Cuv. 


Warm seas 12 


Tsnianotis Lac. 1 


Pagellus Cuv. 


Ditto 10 


Blepsias Cuv. Pacific 2 






Agriopus Cuv. Atlantic 3 


S. DenHcini. 


Apistus Cuv. India 15 


Dentex Cuv. 


Warm seas 27 


Mmous Cuv. Ditto 2 


1 Pentapus Cuv. 


India 8 



* Pogonias of Cuvier, &c. ; but this name cannot be retained, having 
long been used in ornithology, j 
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3. Lethrinijii. 
Lethrinus Cuv. Wann seas 44 

4. Cantharim, 
Cantharut Cuv. Wann seas 12 

5. Obladtnl 



Box Ctiv.' 
Oblada Cuv. 
Cantharus Cuv. 
Crenidens Cuv. 



Warm seas 4 

Med., Aust. 2 

Medit.- 1 

Red Sea 1 



7. Family. Mjenida. 
1. MtenitU. 



Mena Cuv. 
Smaris Cuv. 



Medit 4 
Atiantic 10 



2. CastonifU. 



Caesio Comm. 
Genres Cbv. 
Aphareus Cuv. 



India 9 

Facif., Atlant. 18 

India 2 



8. Family. . Chjstodontini. 



Cbctodon Lirm. 

Cbelmon Cuv. 
Heniochus Cuv. 

Zanclus Cuv. 
Ephippus Cuv. 

I)repani8 Cuv. 

Scatophagus Cuv. 
Taurichthys Cuv. 
Holocanthus Laa 

Fomacanthus Cuv. 
Flatax Cuv. 
Fsettus Comm, 



Tonridlseas 61 
India 2 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Am., India 
India 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 23 
Am. 6 
India 14 
India 3 



5 
2 
4 

2 
5 
5 



2. Pimeleptini. 



Pimelepterus Lac. 
Dipterodon Cuv. 
Scorpis Cuv. 
Brama Block 
Pempheris Cuv. 
Toxotes Cuv. 



Pacific 10 

Cape 1 

Australia 1 

India 3 

Pacific 8 

India 1 



9. Family. ScoMBRiDiE. 
1. Scombritut. 



Scomber Linn. 
Thynnas Cuv. 

Auxis Cuv. 

Pelamis Cuv. 

Cybium Cuv. 
Thyrsites Cuv. 
Oempylus Cuv. 



Oeneral IS 

Ditto 11 

Ditto 3 

Warm seas 2 

India 16 

Warm seas 3 

Atlantic 4 



2. TrichiurkU. 



Lepidopas Gouan 
Trichiurus Linn. 



Atlantic 1 
India, &c. 8 



3. Xiphiadini. 

Xiphias Cuv. Medit 1 

Histiophorus Lac. Warm seas 3 



Tetrapterus Lac. 
Makaira Imc. 



Ditto 2 
AtUntic 1 



4. Cenironotini. 



Warm seas 4 
Ditto 5 



Naucrates R^f. 

Elacates Cuv. 

Centronotus Lctc. 

Lichia Cuv. 

Cborinemus Cuv. 

Tracbinotus Cuv. 

Apolectus Cuv. 

Macrognatbus Lac. 

Rbyncbobdella Cuv. Asia 
Mastaceml)elu8 Cuv. Ditto 

Notocantbus Cuv. Atlantic 

5. CarancinL 



Medit 4 

Pacific 16 

India 23 

Ditto 1 



1 
8 
1 



€aranx Lac, 

Carangus Cuv. 
Citula Cuv. 



Univeiyal 16 

India, &c. 20 

Medit 4 



6. VotncTtni. 



Seriola Cuv. 
Nomeus Cuv. 
Temnodon Cuv. 
Olistus Cuv. 
Scyris Cuv. 
Blepbaris Cuv. 
Alectris Rt^f.* 
Argyneosus Ltu:. 
Vomer Cuv. 



Universal 
America 



7 
1 



Pacific 2 



India 

Egypt 

America 

India, Am. 

America 



1 
2 

4 
4 
6 



Ditto 10 



7. Zeinu 



Zeus Linn. Medit., Atlant 2 

Capros Lac. Medit 1 

Lampris Retx f Ditto I 

Equula Cuv. India 15 

Mene Lac. Ditto 1 

8. Corypkanmi. 
Stomateus Linn. Medit, Atl. 11 



Peprilus Cuv. 
Luvarus Rqf. 
Seserinus Cuv. 
Kurtus Block 
Coryphsna Linn, 



America 5 

Atlantic 1 

Medit. 1 

India 3 

Atlantic 10 



Caranxomorus Lac. Atlan. 3 
Centrolopbus Lac. Ditto 4 
Pteraclis Gron. t America 1 



* Oallus Lacepede. f Chrysotosus Lacepede, 

X PteridHtm of Scopoli, and Oligopodus of lacepede. 

o 4 
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10. Family. Cbpolid^. 

Oymnetrus Bl. India, Med., &c. 9 

Stylephorus Skata Trop. Am. 1 

Cepola Linn. Medit., Pacif. 3 

Lopbote* Gioma Medit 1 

11. Family. Tbothioidjb. 

Siganiu Farsfc India SO 

Teuthis Linn. Warm seas 25 

Acanthurus Lac. 

Soopas Bon.* 

Ctenodon Bon. 
Prionurus Lac. Warm seas £ 
Naseus Ck>mm. Ditto 11 

Axinurus Cuv. India 1 

Priodontichtys Bon. f Ditto 1 

12. Family. Ophiocephjixida. 

1. Anabatini. 

Anabas Cuv. Fresh waters, Asia 1 

Helostoma Kuhl Ditto 1 

Polycanthus KxM Ditto 3 

Colisa Cw. Ganges 9 

Macropodus Lac. 2 

Osphromenus Com. Ind. rivers 3 

Spirobranchus Cuv. At. rivers 1 

S. Ophiocephalini. 
Ophiocephalus Bl. Ind. rivers 20 

IS. Family. Muoilidjb. 

1. MugittnU. 

Mugil Linn. General 30 

2. Tetrcigonurini. 
Tetragonurus Risso Medit. 1 



3. Atherim'ni. 



Atberina Linn. 
Aphia Bisso 



Medit 20 
Ditto 1 



li. Family. Gobid& 



1. BlenninL 



Blennius Linn. 
Pholis i<rfe</t 
Triptervgion 

Myxodes Cuv. 

Salarias Cuv. 

Clinus Cuv. 

Cirrhibarbus Cuv. 

Muraenoides Lac" 

Opistognathus Cuv. 

Zoarces Cuv. 

Anarhichas Artedi 



General 25 

Medit 1 

India 5 

Ditto g 

Medit 16 

IndU 1 

Atlantic 3 

India 1 

Medit 5 

Atlantic 3 



8. Gobmi. 

Gobius JJnn. General 50 

Gobioides Lac. India 6 

Tsenioides Lac. Ditto I 

Periopthalmus Sdt. Ditto 5 

Eleotris Gron.X iGeneral 10 



3. CalUonpmim. 



Callionjrmtu Cuv. 
Trichonotus Sch. 
Comepboras Lac, 
Platypterus Kuhl 
Chirus SteUer 



Medit 

India 

Baikal 

India 

Kamtch. 



18 
4 
1 
S 
7 



15. FamUy. LopHiDiE. 

Lophius Linn. Med., Atlant 4 

Antennarius ( Tropics 16 

Malthe Cuv. Ditto 8 

Batrachus Block Pacific 12 

16L Family. Labrid^ < 
1. Labrini. 

Labrus Linn. General 40 

Crenilabnu Cuv. Warm seas 90 
Cheilinus Lac. India 12 

Lachnolaimus Cuv. Am. 4 

Julus Cuv. Warm seas 40 

Anampses Cuv. India 2 



Coricus Cuv. 
£h>ibolus Cuv, 
Cfepticus Cuv. 
Elops Comm. II 
Xiricbthys Cuv. 



Medit. 
India 
W. Indies 
India 



3 
1 
1 
5 



Warm seas 12 



2. Chromidini. 

Malacanthus Cuv. India 3 

Chromis Cuv. Nile 10 

Cychia Block India 16 

Plesiops Cuv. Ditto 4 

3. Scarini. 

Scams Litm. Warm seas 29 

Calliodon Cuv. India 7 

Udax Cuv. Ditto 4 

17. Family. Fistula.rinl ~ 
1, Fistularini. 

Fistularia Lhm. Warm seas 5 
Aulostomus Lac. Ihdia 1 



2. CentriscinL 

Centriscus Linn. Medit. 

Amphisile KMn. India 



1 
_8 



2 * Scopus is already used in ornithology, 
t Priodon of Ciivier. 
\ Chironectes Cuv, 



t Frochilus Cuv. 
li Gomphoftus Lac 
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1 1. Order, — Malacopteryoii. 



18. Family. Ctprinid£. 

1. Cyprinini. 

Cypri nus ' linn. Fresh waters 
Cyprinus Cuv. General 15 
Barbus Cuv. Ditto 24 

Gobio Cuv. Eurqpe, Asia 6 
Tinea Cuv. Eur., As., Af. 4 
Cirrhinus Cuv. India 4 

Abramis Cuv. Eur., Asia 10 
Labeo Cuv. Af., Am., As. 7 
Catostomus Le Sueur Am. £0 
Leuciscus Klein General 131 
Chela HarmUon India 3 

Gonorhynchus Gron. Africa 1 
Cobites Linn. £. Asia 16 

2. Anableptini. 
Anableps Bloch Am. rivers 1 



3. Pcecili$U. 

Foecilia Sch. Am. rivers 

Lebias Cuv. Med., Afr. 

Fundulus Lae. America 

Molinesia Le Sueur Ditto 

Cyprinodon Lac. Eur., Am. 

19. Family. Esocidic. 
1. Esocini. 



6 
6 
5 

3 

4 



Esox Linn. 
Oalaxias Cuv. 
Alepocephalus Bitto 
Microstoma Cuv. 
Stomias Cuv. 
Chauliodus Sch. 
Salanx Cuv. 
Ramphistoma Retf. 
Scombrisox Lac. 
Hemiramphus Cuv. 



Eur.y Am. - 4 

America 2 

Medit 1 

Ditto 1 

Ditto S 

Ditto 1 

Atlantic 1 

General 15 

Medit 3 

Tropics 14 



S. ExoceHni. 
Exocetus Linn. Tropics, &c. 12 

3. Marmyrim'. 
Mormyrus Ldnn. Af. rivers 16 

20. Family. Siluridjb. 
1. SilurinL 

Silurus Lhm. Trop. rivers 

1 Silurus Artedi Europe 9 
Schilbe Cuv. Nfle 5 

Mystus Artedi • Am. riv. 7 

Pimelodus Lac. 

Bagrus Nile, India 24 



Sorubium Spi* 'America 7 
Hypopthalmus Spit Ditto 2 
Pimelodus Cuv, Ditto 40 

Synodontis Nile 3 

Argeniosus Lac. ^Ganges 3 
Heterobranchus Geqffl 

Clarias Gron. India 

Heterobranchus Geoffl Do. 



o 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Flotosus Lac. Asia 

Platystacus Block Ditto 

Flotosus Lac. Ditto 

Callichthys'Itnn. Ditto 

Malapterurus Lac. AfVica 

S. Loracarini. 

Aepredo Irtnn. America 5 
Loricaria Linn. Ditto 

Loricaria Ditto 4 

Hypostomus JLoc. Ditto 2 

21. Family. Salmonidjb. 
1. Salmonini. 



•Salmo Linn. 
Osmerus Artedi 
Mallatus Cuv. 
Thymallus Cuv. 
Coregonus Cuv. 
Argentina Linn. 
Curimatus Cuv. 
Anastomus Cuv. 
Gasteropelicus Blodk 
Characinus Artedi, 
Serrasalmo Lac. 
Tetragonopterus Art. 
Chalceus Cuv. 
Myletes Cuv, 



General 50 

Eur.. Am. 1 

Atlantic 1 

Eur., Am. 3 

Ditto 15 

Medit 1 

America 10 

Ditto I 

India I 

America 10 

Ditto 5 

Ditto 3 

Ditto 3 

Am., Nile .6 



3. Aulopodim'. 

Hydrocyon Cuv. Trop. rivers 9 

Citharinus Cuv. Nile 3 

Saurus Cuv.f General 20 

Scopilus Cuv. . Medit. 3 

Aulopus Cuv. Ditto 1 

Stemoptyx Ditto 2 

22. Family. Clupbid^ 
1. Clupeini. 

Clupea Linn, 

Clupea General 12 

Aiosa Cuv. Ditto 20 

Chaetoessus Cuv. Ind., Am. 8 
Pomolobus Bttf. Ohio 2 

Dorosoma Retf. Ohio 1 

Notemigonus Retf. Ditto 2 

Odontognathus Lac. America 1 



* Doras Lac. f Laurida Aristotle, and including Harpodon Le Sueur, 
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Pristogaster Cuv. 

Notopterus Lac* 

Engraulis Cuv. 
Engraulifl 
Thryssa 
Alpismaru 

Megalopg Lac. 

EIops Linn. 

Butirinus Comm. 

Chirocentrus Cuv. 

Hyodon Le Sueur 



Atlantic 4 

Asia 1 

General 12 

India 4 

Medit 2 

Am., Asia 2 

Ind., Am. 4 

Ditto 5 

India 1 

Am. 2 



2. Amini. 

JErythricthy8\B(»».* Warm rivers 6 

Amia Linn. America 1 

Sudis Cuv. Amer., Afr. 3 

Osteoglossum Vdnd. Brazil 1 

Lepisosteus Lac. America 7 

Polypterus Geqff: Nile 2 

(Tribe 2. Subbrachianii.) 

23. Family. Gadida. 

1. Gadini, 

Gadus Linn. 

Morrhua Cuv. Atlantic, &c. 12 

Ditto 4 

Ditto 3 

Medit 5 

Atlantic 5 

Ditto 2 

W. Indies 1 

Medit., &c. 4 

Atlantic 2 



Merlangus Cuv. 

Merlucius Cuv. 
Lota Cuv. 
Motella Cuv. 
Brosmius Cuv^ 
Brotula Cuv. 
Physis Artedi 
Raniceps Cuv. 



2. Macrourini. 
Macrourus Sloch Medit 
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24. Family. PLBURONBCTiDiB. 

Pleuronectus, Linn. 

Platessa Cuv. Atlantic 10 

Hippoglossus Cuv. 

India, Europe 10 

Bothus Raf. General 20 

Solea Cuv. 

Solea Cuv. Ditto 20 

Monochir Cuv. Ditto 7 

Achirus Lac India 4 

PlagusiaJ7r. Ditto 6 



25. Family. Cyclopterid^. ' 

Lepadogascer Gouan General II 
Gobiesox Lac. . Med., Atl. 4 

Cyclopterus Linn. Atlantic 8 
Liparis Artedi Ditto 4 

26L Family. Echenbidid;S. 
Echeneis Linn. 4 



(Tribe 3. 
27. Family. 
Ophidium Linn. 



Apodes.) 

OPHIDIDA. 



Medit, &c. 5 

Fierasfer Cup. Ditto 2 

Ammodytes Linn. Ditto 3 

Leptocephalus Gron. Ditto 6 

28. Family. Murjenid£. 

1. Gyrnnotmi. 

EremophiluB Humb» Am. rivers 1 

Gymnarchus Cuv. Nile 1 

Gymnotus Linn. America 2 

Carapus Cuv. Ditto 5 

Aptemarchus Schn. Ditto 2 

2. MureeninL 

Saccopharynx 3/«<cA«//f Amer. 2 

Muraena Antiq. General 20 

Anguilla Antiq. . Ditto 6 

Conger Cuv. Ditto 10 

Ophisurus Lac. Ditto 12 

3. Aptertchthini. 

Sphagebranchus Bloch India 6 

Apterichthys Bum. Medit 2 

Synbranchus Bloch India 5 

Alabes Cuv. India 1 



Synqnathidje. 

General 25 



29. Family. 

Syngnathus Linn. 

Typhle Rttf. 

Sephostoma Rttf. 

Nerophis Raf. 
Hippocampus Cuv. Warm seas 12 
Solenostomus Lac. India 1 

Pegasus Linn. India 5 



III. Order, — Pleotoqnathi. 

30. Family. Tetraodontid^. 31. Family. BAUsriDiB. 



Diodon Linn. 
Tetraodon Linn, 
Gephalus Shaw 
Triodon Cuv. 



Warm seas 20 
Ditto 30 
Ditto 7 
India 1 



Balistes Linn. 

Balistes Linn. Warm seas 
Balistopus TUes. Ditto 

Monacanthus Cuv. Ditto 
Aluterus Cuv. India, &c. 

Triacanthus Cuv, India 



32 

1 

20 

10 

1 



Ostracion Linn. 



Tropics 26 



* Erythrinus Gron., 



f Ophiognatbus Harvaood. 
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IV. Order. — Cartilaginei. 



32. Family. Acipbnsbbidjb. 



Acipenser Linn. 
Folyodon Lac. 



General 12 
America 1 



33. Family. Ceiusridm. 

Chiraaera Linn. Med., Arctic 1 

Callorbynchus Gron. Pacific 1 

34. Family. Squalida. 

Scyllium Cuv. Oeneral 15 

Pristiurus Bon. Medit. 1 
Squaliu Linn. 

CaVcharias i2«/., Cuv. General 20 

Alopius Bqf. Medit 1 

Rhineodon Smith Atlantic 1 

Somniosus L^ Sueur Ditto 1 

Lamna Viiv. 3 

GaleuB B^f., Cuv. 4 

Mustelus Cuv. 3 

NotidanuB Cuv. 4 

Hexanchua Bqf.: 

Heptranchus Bqf. 

Selache Cuv. Atlantic, &c. 2 

Cestracion Cuv. Australia 1 

Spinax Cuv. Medit, &c. 5 



Centrina Cuv. Medit., &c. 3 

Scymnus Cuv. General 7 

Zygsna Antiq., Cuv. India 4 

Squatina Dum. Med., Am. 6 



Raida. 

Warm seas 7 
Ditto 11 
Ditto 4 
Ditto 11 



36. Family. 

Pristis Lath. 
Rhinobatus Sch. 

Rhina Sch. 
Torpedo Dum. 

Leiobatus Blain. 

Dasybatus Blain. 
Trygon Antiq. 
Anacanthiu Ehrenb. 
Myliobates Dum. Warm seas 11 

Rhinoptera Kuhl Ditto 4 
Cephaloptera Dum, Ditto 3 



Ditto 20 
Red sea 3 



36. Family. Pbtromyzonida. 

Gastrobranchus Block Atlantic 2 

Petromyzon Linn. General 6 

Myxine Linn. India 1 

Ammocoetus Dum. Europe 2 

Total number of the species 3586 



(81.) We are not, in general, favourable to these ex- 
positions of methods which we do not adopt; and we have, 
therefore, somewhat abridged the foregoing by omitting 
the divisions of the sections, orders, &c. ; but the fami- 
lies, genera, &c. are all included, so that the reader will 
at once perceive in what way our own series differs from 
both this and M. Cuvier's. We regret, however, that 
our space will not allow us to insert a similar expo- 
sition of the arrangement of piofessor Rafinesque, be- 
cause^ although artificial, there is much to admire in it, 
and he was the first to commence that general breaking 
up of the Linnean genera into minor groups, which 
Cuvier and his disciples subsequently followed. We 
shall, however, in the course of this work, introduce 
several of the genera and sub-genera proposed by this 
able and zealous zoologist, and shaU substitute his names 
for those of other writers, whenever they have a prior 
claim, and whenever his groups can be sufficiently made 
out. 

(82.) Of NATURAL SYSTEMS of ichthyology, or those 
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which are framed with a reference to certain general 
laws of creation, real or supposed*, we are only ac- 
quainted with those that have at different periods heen 
proposed hy M. Oken^ one of the most celehrated among 
those metaphysical naturalists who have arisen, of late 
years, in Germany. That we may not be thought to 
undervalue the labours of those whose aim^ like our 
own, is to ^^ establish resemblances and explain ana- 
logies," we shaU here enumerate these systems^ which 
M. Oken^ at different periods^ has successively drawn up. 
M. Oken*s first system is founded according to an 
idea he entertained of the predominance which water has 
on the different parts of the body ; he accordingly con- 
ceives that all fish should be arranged under the follow- 
ing orders : — 

I. FoissoNs Ventriers. Bony fish, without scales. 
II. ■ I I Thoracizrs. — ^ with scales. 

III. ■ Membriers. The genera Fistvlaria, Pe- 

gams, Diodoity &c. 

IV. ■ • Tetiers. Petromyzony Squaltu, and Rata, 

Linn. 

In the second, published five years after f^ this idea 
is abandoned for another, by which M. Oken believes 
he can arrange the whole class so as to represent what 
he thinks to be the seven primary divisions of the animal 
kingdom. A general idea of this system will be ob- 
tained by the following enumeration of its chief divi- 
sions. He first divides the whole into two great 
groups — Osseous and CartUagirwus fishes: under the 
first he brings in six of his orders, leaving only the 
seventh in the last. These seven orders are thus desig. 
nated: — 

* See definitions of natural and artificial systemt, Classlf. of AnlmaU. 
t Cuvier, Hist Nat des Foissons, torn. i. p. S5& 
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I. FoissoNS ZooPHTTxSy OS the eels, AnguiUa, &c. 



II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 



Vkrs, Gadus, Blenniut, Scomber, &c. 

Inskctks, LabruSi Sciinet. 
PoissoNs, Mugil] Cyprintu. 
Reptiles, Cobites, Silurus, Salmo^ Esox, 
OlsEAUX, Callionyus, Gobius, Ch(stod(m, 

Plewonectes. 
Mammaux, Acipenser, Lophius, JDiodon, 

Baia, Squalua, 



The families^ or *^ sub^orders" as they are called, 
placed under each of these ^^ orders/' will be best un. 
derstood by the following table. They amount to four 
in each ; and these, again, have each four " genera." 
We do not, however, enumerate the whole of the latter. 



Order I.— Poissons Zoophytes. 

Sub-'Orders : — 13. Cultriformes, includ- 4. Cepola. 
1. Murena. I ing Trichiurus, and 

£. AnguiUa. | Leptocephalus. 



Order II.— Foissonb Ybrs. 



Sub-orders : — 
1. Lote«, including 
Blennius. Fhycis, 
Gadius, «c 



2. " Kleque«." 

3. Scomber. 



4. Gasterosteufl, Cen- 
tronotus, &c. 



Order III. — Poissonb Inskctes. 



Sub orders : — 

1. Perches. 

2. Gyinnocephalus, An- 

thias, &c 



3. Labroides, including 
Labrus, Spams, 
Ophiocephalus, &c. 



4. Dorades, at Mullus, 
Scariis, &c. 



Order IV.— .PoissoNS Poissonb. 



Sub-orders:-^ I S Dactyles. 
1. Mugiloides, as Mu. I 3. Clupea {Linn.). 
gil, Exocetus, Stc. \ 



4, Cyprinus, including 
also Atherina, Ar- 
gentina, &c. 



Order V.— Poibsons Reptiles. 

t 4. Esox, Elops, &c. 



Sub-orders : — 12. Silurus (Linn.). 
1. Cobites, Anableps, I 3. Salmo, including 
&C. I Serrasalmo. 



Order VI.— Poissonb Oiseavx. 



Sub-orders : — 

1. CalIionymus,Urano- 

scopus, &c. 

2. Gobius, Cottus, 

Scorpina, Trigla. 



3. Pleuronectes, Zeus, 
Chaetodon, Stoma- 
teus. 



4. Centriscus. Fistu-' 
laria, Stylephorus. 



I <■ 
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Order VII.—FoissoNs Mjlmmaux. 



Sub-orders : -^ 
L Myxine, Fetromy- 
zon, Syngnathus, 
and Fegasiu. 



2. " Morques," includ- 
ing Cyclopterus, Ba- 
listes, and tlie rest 
of the branchioste- 
gou8 fishes. 



3. '* Chirques," a« tfie 

genera Acipenser, 
Ziphias, &c. 

4. SqualuSy iRaia, Chi- 

mera, and Lopbius. 



But^ as our author soon after discovered that there 
were not seven primary divisions in the animal king- 
dom^ he abandoned his second system^ and formed an- 
other^ in which the number four should predominate. 
In his third arrangement^ therefore^ M. Oken makes 
four orders ; four sub-orders, supposed to represent the 
orders ; and each of these sub-orders is again composed 
of four genera. The result of all this wiU be sufficiently 
^een in the following table : — 



Order I..— PoissoNS FoissoNa. 



This order includes, among others, the genera — 



Murena. 
Gymnotus. 
Ophidium. 
Ammodytes. 



Trichiurus. 

Leptocepbalus. 

Cepola. 



Gymnotus. 

Anarrbicafl. 

Xiphias. 



Order II Foissqns Reptiles. 



Composed chiefly of the genera — 



Gadus. 

Echineis. 

Gasterosteus. 

Scomber. 

Callionymus. 

Cranoscopus. 



Cottus. 

Gobius. 

CyclopteruB. 

Fleuronectes. 

Zeus. 

Cbaetodon. 



Stomateufi. 

Cobites. 

Silurus. 

Salmo. 

Esox. 



Order III.— Foissons Oiseauz. 



Scorpaena. 
Trigla. 
Polynemus. 
Exocoetus. , 
Sciaena. 



Centriscus. 

Fistiilaria. 

Stylephorus. 

Sygnathus. 

Monnyrus. 

Balistes. 



Ferca. 

MuUus. 

Labrus. 

Sparus. 

Coryphasna. 



MugiL 
Clupea. 
Atherina. 
Argentina. 



Order IV.— Foissokts Mammaux. 



Tetraodon. 

Fegassus. 

Acipensn*. 

Spatularia. 

Chimera. 



Lophius. 

Msrxene. 

Petromyzon. 

Raia. 

Squalus. 



Finally, our author, abandoning ybur as the regulat- 
ing number of his groups, adopts that oi Jive, probably 
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f^om his illustrious countryman Fries. He seems to 
imagine, however^ that hecause the number five hoick 
good in the pri^iary divisions of structure in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms^ it should equally do so in 
every thing; and he accordingly constructs a fourth 
system, founded on the organs of sense in these obscurely 
known creatures. This fourth system, M. Cuvier says, 
was published in Paris in 1822 ; but as we have it not 
at present to refer to, we shall transcribe the following 
table, from that given in the Hist Nat des Poissons^ 
tom. i. p. 234, 



Order I.— Poissons Germibrs. 




Apierichte.* 


Lophius. 


Pleuronectes. 




Sphagebranchus. 


Gyranetus. 


Echineis. 




Synbranchua. 
Murasna. 


Bigalec. 


Platycepbalus. 




Cepola. 


Macroure, 




Anguilla. 


Trachypterus. 


^hyci«. 




GymnotuB. 


Gymnogaster. 


Gadu8. 




Ophidium. 


Stylephorus. 


Centronatus. 




Leptocephalus. 


Lipidope. 


Blennius. 




Ammodytes. 


Tricbiurus. 


Anarhicbas. 




O] 


rder II.— Poissons Sexie 


RS. 


< 


Gobius. 


Cbaetodon. 


OtoUthe. 




Periopthalme. 


Stromateus. 


Scisna. 




El4oiri». 


Eques. 


Perca. 




Com^phore, 


Vomer, 


Cichla. 




TrichioncUe. 


Zeus. 


Serran. 




Callionymus. 


Coryphffina. 


Dentex. 




Trichiurus. 


Rbinchobdella. 


Labrufl. 




Trigla. 


Gasterosteus. 


Scaras. 




Lipisacanthe. 


Scomber. 


Sparus. 




Ordei 


- IIL— PoissoNs EiVTBia 


LIER8. 




Cobites. 


Atherina. 


Salmo. 




Anablepa. 


Sphyrsne. 
Folyptere. 
Erythrintts. 


Miillus. 




PoecUie. 


Mugil. 




Pimelodiu. 


Clupea. 




Maloptirure. 


Lepisostee. 


EIops. 




Silurus. 


Esox. 


Exocetiu. 




Doras. 


Sternoptyx. 


Gonoryuchus. 




Heterobranchus. 


Gasteropelicus. 


Cyprinus. 




Cataphractus. 









* Tbe generic names printed in Italics are vernacular, and not used in 
this volume. What these French names mean, M. Cuvier has not ex- 
plained. 
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Order TV.— Pomsonb Carnibm. ' ' 


Lepadogaster. 


Syngnathus. 


OstraciOD. 


Crcloptera. 
Uranoscopus. 


Solhtostome. 


Tetraodon. 


Pega8U9. 


Diodon. 


Cottus. 


Fistularia. 


OrthagoriKus. 


Batrachus. 


Aulostoma. 


Platyatacua. 


Tenianotufl. 


Centriscus. 


' Loricaria. 


Synancie. 


Amphisile. 


Lepidoleprus. 
Poiyodon. 


Scorpinus. 


Mormyriu. 


MaliAie. 


Balistes. 


Acipenaer. 
Xiphiai. 


Antennaire. 


Triacanthus. 


Lophius. 






Order V.— Foissonb Sbnsibss. 


Munena. 


Petromyzon. 


Squalus. 


Chimsra. 


Raia. 





(83.) The first circumstance that strikes the na- 
turalist on inspecting these systems, is the different 
plans upon which they are constructed, and the separa- 
tion they effect^ more or less, hetween groups which all 
other naturalists agree in thinking are closely and inti- 
mately united. Thus the genus Doras of Lacepede is 
so closely connected to that of Lortcaria, that it is almost 
impossihle to determine where one ends and the other 
hegins; and yet in the last tahle of these systems we find 
they are placed in two different orders. On the other 
hand^ the genera Acipenser an4 Xiphias are arranged 
close to each other, without possessing^ so far as we can 
discover, any one indication of affinity. The merits of 
every natural system can alone he judged of when the 
principles it sets out upon are worked out in detail: 
this done^ the materials are hefore us for forming a cor- 
rect judgment, whether the series appears to be that of 
nature or of man. We quite agree with M. Oken, in 
thinking that the primary orders of fish represent those 
of vertebrated animals; and every allowance should be 
made for the imperfect labours of all who endeavour to 
establish this most important law. But we must con- 
fess our inability to make out what are M. Oken's views 
on this subject ; and not being able to comprehend, we 
have not adopted them. 

(84.) And now, having thus far proceeded in what 
relates to ichthyology in general, we must attempt to 
establish^ in some degree^ those primary laws of the 
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natural system we have ventured to announce. If we were 
to be guided by the high authority of deservedly great 
names^ rather than by our own impressions of what are 
the true affinities of nature, we should be equally autho- 
rised and encouraged in making this attempt The 
is an authority now reigning over this department of 
zoology^ as omnipotent, perhaps, as that which Linnaeus 
once exercised over all branches of natural history; — 
a zoologist whose superior genius every one must 
acknowledge, and whose materials for study and re- 
flection, during a long and brilliant career, were almost 
boundless. We have laboured for the last fifteen years 
to dispel the illusive idea, that natural affinities could 
be expressed by a simple series ; and that all such ex. 
hibitions of nature, however useful, were merely arti- 
ficial combinations. Now if those few who still doubt 
on this subject, required such an authority as we have 
intimated to decide their wavering opinion, such a one 
exists, and will be found in the learned author of the 
system we have just surveyed, — the illustrious Cuvier. 
This extraordinary man, as if to bequeath to us the 
result of all his varied and profound experience, thus 
concludes his preliminary observations upon fishes 
in general, and they deserve from all the most profound 
attention. In speaking of the cartilaginous order, he 
thus expresses himself* : — *^ It is chiefly in these that 
the futility of classing beings in a single series is visible; 
several of its genera, the rays and the sharks among 
others, are considerably above common fish, by the com- 
plicated nature of their organs of sense and of generation ; 
these latter being more developed, in some respects, 
than those even of birds : yet other genera, which are 
approximated by evident transitions, such as the lam- 
preys and AmmocceteSy beconae so simplified, that they 
have been regarded as forming a passage to articulated 
worms ; for the latter c^tainly do not possess a 
skeleton, and their muscular apparatus is attached to 
membranous and tendinous supports." — " Let it, 

• Rdg Anim. Griff. Cuv. p, 22. 
Toil. I. H 
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therefore, never be supposed^ that because one genusj or 
one family^ is placed before another, we consider it 
more perfect or superior to the others in the system of 
beings ; — he alone could build up such a pretension^ 
who would attempt to plac^ animal nature on a single 
line. Such a project we have long since renounced^ 
as one of the most false that can be . entertained in 
natural history" — *' True system/' he again observes, 
^' sees each being in the middle of all the others, and 
shows all the radiations that link it, more or less inti. 
mately, in the vast web of organic nature ; and thus 
alone we acquire enlarged ideas^ worthy of that nature 
and of nature's God ; but ten or twenty of these radi- 
ations will be often insufficient to express these mul- 
tifarious relations." Nothing can be more in unison 
with all that has been urged on the ^' multifarious re- 
lations " of natural objects than this ; and no authority 
can bring more weight to the opinion than this of 
Cuvier's. True it is, that this conclusion was arrived at 
by the celebrated Lamarck more than twenty years ago, 
and that it has long been acted upon by a few of the 
greatest naturalists now living. Nevertheless, the tardy 
admission of M. Cuvier to the impossibility of naturally 
arranging objects in a single series, is even more valu- 
able than if it had come sooner : the very delay shows 
us that, in truly great minds, truth will finally triumph 
over early imbibed prejudice, and, although not acted 
upon, it will yet be acknowledged. If, therefore, we 
make some attempt, in the following pages, to explain 
and reconcile these "multifarious relations," and abandon 
altogether the trammels of an artificial system, the very 
essence of which is to place fishes in a single series, 
we do nothing more than follow up the theoretical idea 
of Cuvier ; — a course, however, which imposes the 
absolute necessity of abandoning all those parts of his 
arrangement which interfere with the exposition of those 
'* multifarious relations" he speaks of, yet makes no ef- 
fort to explain on any general principles. To attempt 
to do this, however, in aU the groups, would be mani- 
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fesdy impossible ; and yet^ on the other hand, if only 
one^ however smaU^ can be sufficiently analysed to 
establish what has been advanced on natural arrange* 
ment, philosophy teaches us to conclude that similar 
results would afttend the analysis of all others. No 
other conclusion^ in shorty can be arrived at^ whether 
by inductive philosophy or common sense. 



CHAP. V. 

ON THE If ATURAL ARRANGEMENT OF FISHES, THE PRIMARY TYPES 
OF FORM, AND THE ANALOGIES THEY PRESENT TO OTHER 
CLASSES OP ANIMALS. 

(85.) It is manifest to every naturalist^ that the 
most perfectly organised groups^ in the great class before 
us^ are composed^ as M. Cuvier has truly said, of the 
osseous fishes^ or those whose skeletons are of solid bone. 
This being their most characteristic mark, it follows^ 
that although osseous fishes (less perfectly organised in 
every other respect) may be found in othei: orders 
which approach these, yet, that none with a carti- 
laginous skeleton can naturally belong to this most 
typical division. Now this great assemblage, like those 
of all others equally typical in the animal kingdom^ 
resolves itself into two groups — the one composed of 
such as have the rays of the dorsal fins more or less 
spinous, the other bf such as have them soft or articu- 
lated. These groups were long ago perceived and 
defined by the old ichthyologists ; and if any authority 
were necessary to sanction our belief that they are truly 
natural, we cannot cite a higher than Cuvier. The 
osseous skeleton, however, although the paramount, is 
not the only character possessed in common by these two 
groups* The ventral fins, which are analogous to the 
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feet of birds and quadrupeds^ are almost always present ; 
and the gill- covers are not only moveable^ but tbe 
branchial aperture is fully developed — in other words, 
it does not assume the form of a simple slit or spiracle, 
as in the eels and rays. Here, then, we find the three 
chief characters of osseous fishes; the first absolute, 
the two next less so : and it may safely be asserted, 
that every fish which possesses two out of tbese dis- 
tinctions, finds its natural place in the spiny or the 
soft-rayed divisions. These we regard, like our prede- 
cessors, as the two most typical orders of the whole 
class. We shall now enumerate their characters some- 
what more in detail. 

(86.) The AcANTHOPTERTGEs have the anterior rays 
of the dorsal fin simple, rigid, and acute ; the remainder 
being branched and articulated ; or, if tbere are two dorsals, 
the first is entirely composed of spinous rays. We are 
now, as in tbe foll(^wing definitions, speaking of the 
pre-eminently typical examples ; the exceptions will be 
noticed afterwards. The amd fin is also usually furnished 
with- both sorts of rays, and the membrane is never 
fleshy. The branchial aperture is large ; the bones of 
the operculum fully developed^ and frequently spinous 
or serrated ; the eyes large and lateral ; the body ovate 
or oblong ; the ventral fins placed near the pectoral ; 
the scales hard and shining, ornamented with beautiful 
colours, or richly silvered* They are almost all marine 
fish, and are more constructed for long continued motion. 
The aberrant families of this immense order, which in« 
eludes more than one half of all the fish yet discovered, 
presents us with several deviations. Some of the blen. 
nies are viviparous ; and the simple rays of their dorsal 
fins are sometimes soft ; so also are those of the Ophi^ 
cephalL In the Gymetres, the ventral fins are occa- 
sionally wanting ; but the branchial aperture is large : 
the fins are fleidiy in the blennies, and scaly in the 
chstodons. 

(870 '^^® Malacopterygbs, or soft-rayed order, k 
less numerous than the last, and are so much diver^fied^ 
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that it is somewhat difficult to find any more certain 
indication than that presented hy their fins : the ventral 
fiD^ however, is always present ; and the hranchial aper- 
ture, with one or two exceptions, is unconfined. We 
thus get three characters ; one of which separates this 
order from the last^ another detaches it from the next, 
and the osseous skeleton from all other divisions. 
Their organisation, as fishes^ appears less perfect than 
the more typical group ; for it is among these we find 
all the ground fish, — those which are restricted to fresh 
waters, and such as lie in wait for their prey. In this 
order, also, we have a small group of viviparous fish, 
analogous to the hlennies in the last. The salmons, 
pike, herrings, cods, carps, and flat fish, have been 
justly included in this order, which, in regard to the 
subsistence it furnishes to man^ becomes the most im- 
portant of all others. 

(88.) In the next order, the typical structure begins 
to disappear, and is finally lost. The skeleton, in some, 
is still osseous ; but in many others is sub.cartilaginous ; 
and even finally becomes membranaceous: the fins, which 
represent the feet, entirely disappear : the bran<!hial 
aperture assumes the foriii of a slit, and is termed a spi- 
racle : the shape is long, and like that of a serpent : the 
dorsal, anal, and caudal fins, when all are present, are 
generally united : the body is slimy and naked ; or the 
scales are very minute, and imbedded in the cuticle. 
The reader cannot fail to recognise, in this description, 
the essential characters of the eels, lampreys, and other 
similarly formed families, which have as much the 
outward aspect of 'serpents as of fish. To this order 
we retain the original name of Apodes bestowed upon 
it by Linn sens. 

(89.) Having entirely quitted the osseous structure 
of bone in the last tribe, we next come to such families 
as have their skeleton fibro- cartilaginous: these, also, 
breathe by a spiracle ; the operculum being either obso- 
lete, or entirely concealed beneath the common skin. 
They differ, however, materially from the last, by pos- 
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sessing ventral fins^ and by the following additional 
•peculiarities : — the body is tbick^ very short, heavy, and 
often^ as it were^ deformed ; the ventral fins are placed 
upon a peduncle^ so that they may be used^ in some de- 
gree, as feet, enabling the animal to crawl on the 
ground ; the eyes are small, and placed nearly vertically ; 
the mouth opens in the same direction, and has the 
under jaw longest: in the most typical family, the 
body is soft ; but in the sub-typical, it is either covered 
with osseous plates soldered together, or with acute 
prickles: the ribs are almost always wanting; and 
they are the only fishes which have the anatomical cha- 
racter of the maxillary bone and the palatine, arch in- 
serted in the cranium. Adopting Cuvier's name for 
these fish, rather than that of Linnaeus, which was 
founded in error, we term this order the Plecto- 
GNATHES, or cheloniform fishes. 

(90.) The fifth and last primary group consists 
of those truly cartilaginous families which have the fins 
and mouth of ordinary fishes, but who breathe by one 
or more spiracles: the mouth is placed beneath the 
snout, which is very broad and projecting ; the major 
part are viviparous j and the body is smooth, or, at 
least, destitute of true scales. The sharks and rays are 
the best known, and are the most typical of these fish, 
which, as indicating their typical character, we propose 
to call the Cartilagines. 

(91.) That there is every reason to believe these 
primary divisions of the class are founded in nature, 
will be apparent from their accordance to the divisions 
of the same rank that have been generally adopted by 
the most eminent zoologists. Without attempting, in 
our present rapid course, to show in what manner they 
blend into each other and form one great circle, we 
shall at once proceed to compare them in the order in 
which they have been noticed, with other groups better 
authenticated, or rather, we should say, more familiarly 
known to naturalists. If we are successful in this 
effort to establish a uniformity of analogical relations 
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between each and all of such as we may select for this 
purpose, the circular affinities of the whole will be 
sufficiently established by anology ; whether we are ac- 
quainted, or not, with the precise links that connect the 
several portions. Our main object, however, is to 
adduce further proofs of the proposition contained in 
our early volume of this series, namely, that all animals 
could be referred to certain primary types of form. It will 
therefore be advisable, in this place, briefly to recapitu- 
late what was then said, that the naturalist may judge 
how far the characters there given accord with those by 
which we have defined the primary types of fishes. 

(92.) In the first place, we have said that the most 
perfectly typical individuals of every natural group 
are those which exhibit the highest development of 
those characters by which the group, as a whole, is 
distinguished ; or, in other words, ^* they are endowed 
with the greatest number of perfections, and capable of 
performing to the greatest extent the functions which 
peculiarly characterise their respective circles." This 
pre-eminent perfection shows itself, also, in nearly all 
such types as are of this primary rank. *' This is 
apparent in the order Quadrumana among beasts, and 
in that of Insessores among birds ; " both of which are 
the most perfect, and by far the largest, groups in tbeir 
respective circles. Among the Annulosa, again, the 
Ptilota, ox winged insects, are probably ten times more 
numerous than all other annulose groups put together. 
In tracing this peculiarity in the typical groups of 
lower divisions, we find it also very prevalent ; and even 
in looking to sub-families, or even genera, we find that 
the genus Picus, Sylvicokiy Sylvia, among birds, and 
that of the restricted sub-genus Scarahceus (MacL.) 
among insects, are all remarkably abundant in indi. 
viduals, when compared wit^i the remaining contents of 
their respective circles." Every ichthyologist will per- 
ceive that the foregoing observations are as applicable 
to the order of Aoanthopteryoes among fish, as if 
they had been expressly written to distinguish them 

H 4 
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from all the others. We can therefore have no he- 
sitation in admitting the conclusion which Cavier ar- 
rived at by analysis^ — - that this immense group contains 
the most perfect fishes in existence. 

(93.) ^' Sub- typical groups, as the name implies^ are 
a degree lower in organisation than the last, and thus 
exhibit an intermediate character between typical and 
aberrant divisions." This, also^ is precisely the nature 
of the Malacopterygesy or soft-rayed fishes : they only 
yield to the last in the perfection of their structure. 
" The numerical contents of sub- typical groups are 
almost universally less than in those which are typicaL" 
The truth of this remark is exemplified in the present 
instance : the number of the soft- finned osseous fishes 
is probably more than two thirds less than that of the 
typical group, to which they are evidently inferior in 
their general structure and in their power of swimming. 

(94.) ^^ Th^ Natatorial or Aquatic type of nature, 
as seen in quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles, are more espe- 
cially inhabitants of the waters. They possess many and 
striking peculiarities, modified, indeed, in the most asto- 
nishing manner, but more conspicuous, perhaps, through- 
out all natural groups, than any of those belonging to 
other types." They are chiefly remarkable for their enor- 
mous bulk, the disproportionate size of their head, and 
the absence or very slight development of their feet. 
These aquatic characters are exemplified in the Radiata 
in the animal circle ; in the class of fishes among Fer^ 
tebrata ; in the Cetce, or whales, among the Mammalia ; 
and in the Nataiores among birds. '' As we approach 
the more perfectly organised animals, we see the deve- 
lopment of another singular feature — namely, a very 
large, thick, and obtuse head, furnished with jaws ge- 
nerally capable of great expansion, and terminated by 
a blunt or truncated muzzle. As fishes constitute the 
pre-eminent natatorial type of vertebrated animals, so we 
find that such groups as represent them in other circles 
of the Fertebrata have the feet transformed, as it were, 
into fins. How beautifully is this - exemplified in 
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whales (forming the natatorial order o£* the Mam^ 
malia) ; the swimming order of hirds ; and the Sawri, or 
aquatic reptiles ! As to the economy of aquatic types^ 
we have already premised that they are almost entirely 
caraivorous. In those that helong to quadrupeds and 
hirds^ the food is seized hy the mouth alone ; the feet 
being slightly, and often not at all, developed : and all 
such as do ncft wander in search of their prey, dart 
upon it from a fixed station." This is the substance 
of what was formerly advanced regarding the aquatic 
types of all animals, and we are now to determine 
whether the cartilaginous order of fishes does not accord 
with this theoretical description. Independent of the 
nature of their bones^ they can be immediately recog- 
nised from all other fish by the muzzle being so 
enlarged and produced beyond the jaws as to alter the 
position of the mouthy which is actually placed beneath 
the head — not^ as in all other fishes^ at its termination. 
The sharks^ no less than the rays, are the most gigantic 
monsters among fish ; and that they are eminently car* 
nivorous is unfortunately too true, sinc6 the first are 
declared enemies to the human race. The great size 
of the head observed in the aquatic Mammalia is not 
equally conspicuous in the same type among fish, 
although none have their head larger in proportion to 
their body than these ; and such is the peculiar shape 
of the ray, that they seem, like their prototypes the 
Crustctcea, to have the head confounded with the 
thorax and body, so as to give the impression that all 
three parts were united in order to form an enormous 
head. The fishes of this family, which we place at the 
head of the Cartilagines, seem also to possess the habit 
of natatorial birds, in lying in wait for their prey, 
and darting upon it from a fixed station^; while their 
viviparous nature is at 'once explained, when we re- 
collect that these creatures effect the passage between 
fishes and aquatic Mammalia, There can be no doubt, 
in short, that in the Cabtilaoikes we have an exem* 
plification of the natatorial type. 
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(95.) The type which succeeds the last is the most 
aherrant division of every circular group. On a former 
occasion we have stated that one of its most prevalent 
characters is that of having the mouth very small, or 
otherwise hut slightly developed; and because all suck- 
ing animals seem to belong to this type^ we formerly 
called it the. suctorial: but such a function^ in the present 
class^ has not been clearly made out ; and^ as we have 
already shown it is represented among reptiles by the 
tortoises^ we shall designate it by the same name there 
employed, and here, also, call it the cheloniform type. 
This, as was formerly mentioned, is the same a« the 
graUatoriai type among birds, the gliriform among 
quadrupeds, the onisciform or vermiform among in- 
sects. The most prevalent distinctions of this type, 
besides the smallness of the mouth, and the absence of 
true teeth, may be thus concisely stated and illustrated. 
1. The general structure is always more dissimilar than 
any other from the pre-eminent type ; they are, con- 
sequently, the most imperfectly developed of their own 
circle. 2. The jaws, or muzzle, or mandibles, are often 
turned upwards, the lower being longer than the upper: 
this we see in the Brazilian racoons (Ndsud); while 
the avosets, and other grallatorial types, present the 
same unusual character; and these are the smallest 
mouthed birds in creation. 3.. The eyes are always 
particularly small, as in the mole, and other gliriform 
quadrupeds; and in the TrochUidcB, Tringida, and other 
grallatorial birds : sometimes, indeed, in the aberrant 
Vertehrata, they are even wanting, as in Myxine, among 
fishj and nearly so in Ccecilia in the class of reptiles : the 
situation of the eyes^ in all these groups, is likewise very 
peculiar ; they are placed at a distance from the mouthy 
and very far back upon the head, towards the crown, 
and thus approximate. This is very observable among 
the tenuirostral and grallatorial types of birds ; and 
we find the same in the genera Chironectes, Uranoscopus, 
and similarly formed fish^ of which numerous examples 
may be cited. But perhaps there is no character of this 
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type more widely difiused among nearly all the classes 
of the animal kingdom^ than ^at of the body heing 
mailed^ or protected/ as in the chelonian reptiles^ by 
bony plates^ either united or articulated at their su. 
tures^ or lying over each other in the manner of scales. 
We have already cited numerous instances of this struc- 
ture in the animal kingdom ; nor is it more conspicuous 
in the chelonian reptiles than in the cheloniform fishes : 
the family of the Balistida, in shorty is as complete 
a prototype oi the tortoises^ the hedgehogs^ the scaly 
anteatersj the porcupines^ and other spined gliri. 
form quadrupeds, as it is possible to conceive. Our 
surprise is that such resemblances should exist where 
the nature of the animals are so different. Again, the 
smallest and most imperfectly formed mouths, destitute 
of true teeth, are to be found among the Pleotogna- 
THEs, or cheloniform fishes, which thus became the most 
aberrant type in the great circle of Pisces. 

(96.) There is still a fifth primary form in the animal 
kingdom, which has been designated the Rasorial type in 
ornithology, and the Unguiculate among quadrupeds. . 
The characters by which this form may be recognised, 
among the animals just named, have been already so 
fully explained, that they need only to be touched upon 
in this place. In the more organised or warm-blooded 
Fertehrata, great strength of foot, the faculty of climb- 
ing, with a facility and aptitude for domestication, are 
among the most prominent peculiarities observable in 
this type ; but none of these can be expected in fish. 
This is the type, however, which is so remarkable for 
the great development of the tail ; for, if we went through 
the whole class of birds, and selected those, beginning 
with the peacock, wherein the tail was most conspicu- 
ous, either for its size, its length, its singularity, or for 
the beauty of its colours, we should unknowingly iix 
upon those birds which analysis has demonstrated to be 
rasorial types. The same results would attend a similar 
selection of quadrupeds, and of winged insects. All 
these, collectively, furnish many hundred proofs by 
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which the uniformity of this structure is preserved. 
We can now add to these proofs others, equally strongs 
presented hy the reptiles and the fish. A great and 
peculiar development of the tail pervades the whole of 
the order Apodes^ and of all other groups hy which it 
is represented ; so that^ hy designating this type^ when 
speaking of fishes, as the anguilliform, instead of the 
rasorial, the reader will immediately be reminded of 
the eel-shaped form, which is its chief characteristic. 
By the tail, we do not, of course, mean the caudal fin ; 
for that, in the fishes we are now speaking of, is 
usually very small ; and, among several, it is sQmetimes 
wanting. The true tail of a fish, strictly speaking, 
commences with the termination of the stomach ; 
the length of the latter being manifested, externally, by 
the situation of the vent. The abdomen of the eels 
is so unusually short, as not to equal one fourth 
the length of die tail ; and this structure is just as 
prevalent in groups which represent the apodal order 
as in the order itself. Thus, although there seems but 
one character of the rasorial type of birds to be traced 
also in that of fishes^ yet it is the principal one, and it 
is so universally prevalent, as to render the presence of 
others unnecessary to detect the analogy. The only 
instance yet ascertained of the scansorial power being 
possessed by fish, is that of the Perca scandens, which 
is said to climb banks and aquatic plants by using its 
pectoral spines as feet. 

(97.) We shall now state a few of the modifica- 
tions under which the anguilliform type appears in 
such groups as represent, without belonging to, the 
apodal order; all being distinguished, as just observed, 
by having the abdomen much shorter than the taiL In 
the eels, the body is cylindrical; btft in many other 
analogous families it is compressed, and that to such an 
extent, as to have given rise to Cuvier's expressive name 
of riband-fish. The genera Cepola, Leptocephalus, OphU 
dium, &c. are good illustrations of this structure ; not to 
mention' such extraordinary forms as the Gymnocephali 
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of Bloch. The three fins of the tail^ that is, the 
hinder dorsal, the caudal, and the anal, if not united, as 
in Cepoki, Ophidium, Phtoeus, Anarhichas, &c. are 
only separated hy a small interval, as in Physis, Mer^ 
languSj BlenniuSf &c. ; or the ventral fin only is exces- 
sively long, as in all the genera and suh^genera of the 
anguilliform division of the SiluricUe. In other genera, 
tlie dorsal and caudal fins are obsolete; but the anal ex- 
tends the entire length of the tail, which terminates in a 
point. So far as our analysis has extended, it seems 
that all these are but modifications of the anguilliform 
structure. The ventral fins, which are universaDy 
absent among the true Apodes, are sometimes wanting, 
also, in their representatives, as in Ophidiuniy Anarhu 
chag, Ammodytes, &c.: usually, however, their slight de. 
velopment marks the type we are now speaking of ; thus, 
in the two families of the Blennida and the Gadida. 
the typical genera have their fins composed only of two 
rays, or, when the others are present, they merely exist 
in a rudimentary state. The scales, again, frequently 
present a peculiar character: when present, they are 
very small, often scarcely perceptible, and appear to be 
inserted, as in the eels, beneath the cuticle : this is 
seen in most of the Gadidie ; while in other anguilli- 
form types, like the Blennida^ the body is slimy and 
naked, either covered with an opaque skin, or semi- 
transparent. The snout is always short and obtuse, 
the mouth not extensible, and the teeth either very 
small or none. Nearly the only mailed genus that 
possesses the anguilliform shape is Polypterus ; and 
this, as we suspect, may probably belong to the order 
Plectognathes, 

(98.) Having now stated some of the most preva- 
lent analogies between the primary types and divisions 
of fishes, and those of the warm-blooded Vertebrata, 
we may exhibit the results in a more compact form by 
placing these groups in three columns ; and it will then 
be more distinctly seen in what way each is related 
to the other by analogy. 
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■ Orders of Fishes. Analogies. Orterg of Birds. ^^^^^^' 

AcANTHOFTBRYGBS. Typical. Insesspres. Quadrumana«1 

Malacoftbrvges. Sub-typical Raptorbs. Fers. 

Cartilaoines. [.®"p"aged!^*^' **•*•] Natatores. Cet^ 

rEyessmally placed') 
Plectognatbbs. < far back towards > Grallatoees. Glires. 

C the crown. . 3 

Apodbs. Tail very long. Rasores. Ungulata. 

We were at first perplexed to discover how it was that 
the Malacopteryges, hy being the sub- typical order, should 
represent the Raptores and the Feraj because these fishes, 
so far from being pre-eminently carnivorous, comprehend 
the greater part of such as habitually feed upon vegeta- 
bles; nor can this apparent contradiction be explained so 
readily as we could wish, unless by looking to the nature 
of the whole group. Now, the class of Pisces is that 
aberrant division of the Vertehrata which represents the 
aquatic or fissirostral type of vertebrated animals : this 
type, therefore, b^ing eminently carnivorous, the ani- 
mals which represent it, in its greatest perfection, must 
equally be so : and thus we have an additional verifi- 
cation of M. Cuvier's opinion, that the Acanthopteryges 
are the most perfect of fishes; while the Malacop- 
terygesy which are next in affinity, become the next in 
analogy, and are, therefore, the sub-typical. This view 
of the question is confirmed on looking to the analogies 
of other aberrant circles. If ^e take, for instance, the 
scansorial birds, which form an aberrant tribe in the 
circle of the Insessores, just as does the class of fish 
in that of the Vertehrata, we find the analogies reversed 
precisely in the same way. Of the two typical families, 
the woodpeckers are the most carnivorous, although 
they are the pre-eminent type; while the parrots, 
which are the sub-typical, are entirely frugivorous. 
Those naturalists, who may be interested in this ques- 
tion, will remember how often we have adverted to it on 
former occasions ; and we only again touch upon it here, 
to show that, however contradictory our second analogy 
in the foregoing table may at first appear, it is not dif« 
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ficult to be explained in no unsatisfactory manner. The 
other three analogies^ having already been enlarged upon^ 
require no further elucidation^ but may be left to speak 
for themselves. 

(990 Before proceeding furtSer in this inquiry^ 
we shall here introduce a few observations upon the 
nature of analogies in general^ which have only been 
glanced at in our former volumes; the more so^ be- 
cause^ upon further reflection^ some considerations have 
arisen which seem to us of much importance. It has 
not been — although it may be — objected to these tables 
of analogies^ that the resemblance between two groups, 
supposed to represent each other, is usually confined 
to two, and often to one, analogical character only; 
while, in all other points of structure, there is a marked 
. dissimilarity. This objection, upon a first view, seems 
not easily surmounted, because it may be further urged 
— If these two groups really represent each other, why 
are they not more alike ? Why are we so frequently 
obliged to labour and search for the purpose of finding a 
single point of resemblance, which, after all, is sometimes 
so trivial, and depends on a modification of structure 
so secondary, that no great importance can be attached 
to it ? To this we should reply, that the importance of 
a character is by no means to be measured by mere in- 
dividual' or preconceived opinions, but by its constancy 
in certain groups, whereby affinities or analogies may be 
detected. And in answer to the main objection, we main- 
tain that this paucity of mutual or common characters, 
so far from being a stumblingr block, is both inevitable 
and essential to our theory. Did two analogous groups 
present such strong resemblances, in most of tiieir cha- 
racters, that every one would immediately confess the 
likeness, there would not be a hundredth part of that 
variety in nature which actually exists. This will be 
apparent to the reader, when he remembers, that, on the 
principle of universal representation which we now 
assume, every group shows an analogy, direct or in- 
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direct, near or remote^ to many hundred others: it 
is, therefore, absolutely impossible for all ;these simili- 
tudes to be so clear as to silence gainsayers, or even to 
strike, at first sight, the more experienced naturalist, 
who often can only estimate the value of the analogy 
between two remote groups, by tracing these analogies 
through a series of intervening forms. The innume- 
Table modifications of the same structure which we see in 
nature, accomplishes two objects: they excite our won- 
der and admiration of the Infinite Mind whose fiat has 
produced them; and they enable us, though often dimly, 
to trace, in one or two characters, a symbolical relation- 
ship between a great number of groups, quite different 
in all other respects. But, perhaps, an example will best 
explain our meaning. No analogies can well be stronger 
than those between the chelonian reptiles and the che- 
loniform fishes, formiivg our present order Phctognathes : 
but then, if all the fishes in this latter group were cased, 
in the same way, in hard plates — if they all had very 
small mouths, the sharp and crenated jaws performing 
the office of teeth — ^if they all were eminently aquatic — 
and, lastly, if ail their pectoral fins were formed as in 
ordinary fishes — what possible characters would be left 
by which to indicate their analogy also to the Amphibia, 
or frogs, which are as truly and confessedly analogous 
to the tortoises, as the tortoises are to the cheloniform^ 
fishes ? No such resemblances, that we know of, would 
remain, except their imperfect skeleton; or none, at 
least, which would strike an ordinary observer; and we 
should thus have no appasent mark by which to conjecture 
the relatiqnship. But Nature has provided against this : 
has created such a diversity in the order Plectognathes, 
that, while one division immediately reminds us of the 
chelonian reptiles^ another is an equally strong repre- 
sentation of the amphibious frogs. The Lophius picta 
of Shaw (fig. 6«) will convince the student we are not 
prone to exaggerate resemblances. We have only to 
point to the Chironectidce in proof of this latter relation: 
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and ihui, by the paucity of her anak^iciil characten, 

group only, ahe 
ia enabled, aa it 
were, to diiperse 
the leat over a 
. number of others, 

' but of which, each 

— as the inevi- 
table consequence 
of thii nile — 
can possess only one or two. 

(100.) The two compariaonB which we ahaU now 
iDBtitule, illustrate, and will tend to confirm, the above 
remarks : the firat will be between the primary types, 
or orders of fiahea, and thoae of the entire circle of the 
Annuhta; the aecond will be between the fishes and 
the primary groups of the reptiles. 






Whether the two first groups in each of these 
column! present any absolute points of resemblance in 
their structure, we know not; but certain it is, that the 
osseous fishes, an no less an authority thsn Cuvier main- 
tains, are the most perfect in their own class, just aa 
the warm-blooded Vert^rala are in the opposite column. 
We have already endeavoured to account for the rever- 
sion, as it seems, of the analogies in the two typical 
divisions of this class ; for, were it not so, it might 
almost be thought that, as the organs of locomotioo are 
moat developed in birds, and pelagic or acanthopterous 
fishes, tbey would be analogous, as in this respect they 
certainly are : while the ground fishes, or Maiacop- 
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teryges, and quadrupeds^ where these powers are eri" 
dently diminished^ would stand opposite to each other. 
Be this^ however^ as it may^ we had better, perhaps, ibr 
the present, leave these groups as they now stand, and 
proceed to the two next ; that is, the cartilaginous fishes 
and the reptiles. Between these two there is no ana- 
log, however remote, to be discovered in their external 
shape ; and yet, independent of the mode of their pro- 
duction, this is the strongest point in our present pro- 
position, because it rests upon an authority which no 
one would be disposed to question. M. Cuvier com- 
mences his remarks upon the Chondropieryges, by ob- 
serving that ^^ many of the genera approximate to the 
reptiles in the conformation of the ear and of the 
genital organs ;' and one of our best ichthyologists has 
expressed a similar opinion.* Having before adverted 
to the analogy of the typical Plectognathes and the 
amphibious frogs, we may pass on to that by which the 
apodal order remains to represent the whole class of 
fishes. Now this may be inferred, if not substantiated, 
in two ways, negatively or positively : first, it might be 
safely concluded, that if the four previous analogies are 
correct, then there can be no doubt about this last, see- 
ing that it embraces the only two groups which yet 
remain; but we do not rest altogether upon this de- 
duction. The whole class of fishes are remarkable for 
the smallness of their posterior members, which, in 
them, are fins : these are almost universally of a much 
less size than their dorsals, pectorals, ventrals, or caudals. 
Now, this characteristic is more conspicuous in the 
ApodeSy or anguilliform type of fishes, than in any 
other; because, among them, the ventral fins are alto- 
gether wanting. If we wished to trace this character 
through other orders of animals, we need only look to 
the aquatic division of the Mammalia, and to the nata- 
torial order of birds; both of which have the most 
imperfect feet of their respective classes : the corre- 

• Yarreirt Brit. Fishes, vol, i. p. 40. 
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sponding type by which all and every of these groups are 
represented among the reptiles^ being the saurian or 
natatorial order. 

(101.) Although we have hitherto invariably refrained 
from employing^ as instruments for reasoning^ the con- 
tents of circular groups which have not been- previously 
laid before the reader in detail, and in some degree 
demonstrated, yet^ as the class of reptiles is contained 
in this treatise, and will follow that of the fishes, we 
shall here, in some measure, anticipate the results of 
their investigation, by naming the orders into which, as 
we believe, they are first divided; and this we do for 
the purpose of showing their relation to those of the 
present class, each being arranged in two distinct 
columns. 

Orders of F&hes. Analogies, ^B^iUa 

AcANTHOPTERYGES. ) The uiost highly organised offLACERTES. 
JtfALACon'EBYOES. J their respective classes. (. Ophides. 

CRXx^AaiNEs. [S^s^The^Tr'ge''^' '"]«— 

P.ECXOONXXHES. [ ^rh^ar^jaw, iS^t plat o^S 

AP0DE8. {^"ioi'L^' extremities imperfector j ch^melides. 

Until very lately we have always been impressed 
with the idea that the ophidian reptiles, or serpents, 
were the pre-eminent types of the reptiles; because 
their form is that which seems to be most prevalent 
in other animals which represent that class ; yet, as the 
pre-eminent type is found invariably to be that which 
is most highly organised, so it would seem to follow 
that this rank belongs to the lizards (Lacertes) rather 
than to the serpents. This theoretical conclusion is borne 
out by the above table, where we find the acanthopte- 
roua fish and the lacertine reptiles standing opposite; 
each being the most highly organised of their own class. 
The affinity between the lizards and serpents is equally 
close as that between the two typical orders of fishes ; 
and both are sub-typical. The relationship between the 
cartilaginous fish and the saurian or aquatic reptiles 

I 2 
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(which includes the crocodiles and most of the extinct 
fossil genera) is very striking : hoth are the most gigan- 
tic and ferocious inhahitants of the water ; and, like ail 
types pre-eminently aquatic^ they have the head large, 
the muzzle long and generally hroad, the mouth large^ 
and armed with formidable teeth. The close resemblance, 
again, between the tortoises and the mailed PlectognO' 
thes require no additional eyidence in support of their 
perfect and beautiful analogy. Lastly, we have apodal 
fishes, standing opposite to that most singular group of 
reptiles represented by the chameleon. We shall not 
here anticipate the reasons subsequently given for 
placing these scansorial lizards as the representatives of 
a distinct order ; but we may here call the attention of 
the naturalist to the following resemblances existing 
between these two groups. The locomotive mem- 
bers of the chameleon assume, indeed, the form of feet, 
and not of fins ; but then they are the least organised 
feet of all the lizards, and are formed completely on the 
scansorial model; the toes being in pairs, of which two 
are placed forward and two backward : the tail, again^ 
as if to make up for this deficiency, is highly developed, 
not so much in its length, as in the faculty it possesses 
of being prehensile, so that it can be used, like that of 
scansorial birds, as a hinder foot or support. Now, the 
structure of the apodal fishes is singularly analogous to 
all this : the fins which represent the feet are entirely 
wanting; while, at the same time, they have invariably 
the longest tails. The apodal order passes into that of 
the Acanthopteryges ; and they are as closely united as 
the chameleons are to the LacerteSy or lizards. 

(102.) To pursue these details further appears un. 
necessary. If we have been successful in determining 
the primary types of the class now under consideration; 
and if they truly represent, as here stated, the corre- 
sponding types in the other vertebrated animals ; it fol- 
lows that, through these latter, they represent all others 
contained in our preceding volumes. These compari^ 
sons will amply repay the labour of those naturalists 
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who feel, with ourselves^ the inexpressible pleasure of 
tracing resemblances under innumerable disguises^ as if 
they were employed to conceal the simplicity of a few 
general laws, by which all the variations in the aniind 
world are regulated. - 

(103.) It now only remains to bring before the eye^ 
at one glance^ all' the groups we have touched upon ; 
the affinities being expressed perpendicularly, and the 
analogies horizontally. 

Circle of the Class Circle of Circle of Circle of Circle of 
of Pisces. Vbetebkata. Rbphua. Birds. Mammalia. 

1. Aamthopteryget, Quadeufbm. iMcertu* In$e9$ote$, QMadrumama. 

2. Malacopierifget, Birds. Ophides. Raptores. Fene. 
d. Cartiiagines. Reptiles. Saures. "Naiatores, Cetacea. 
4. PlectogHothet, Amphibians. Chatlonideg. GraUatoret. GHres, 

S» Jpodet, FnxL OuBmOidet, Batorei. UngulafA. 

One advantage attending this recapitulation, is the 
facility it gives of embracing, at a single glance^ 
the different degrees of analogy of the whole Fertebrata: 
the sharks^ for instance, are thus shown to be repre- 
sentatives of the natatorial birds ; an analogy which, if 
simply stated as an isolated proposition, would certainly 
appear fanciful and altogether improbable; and yet, 
when traced through the medium of the aquatic Mam' 
malioy or Cetacea, and then through the Ichthyosauri^ 
and other aquatic reptiles, is at once brought home to 
the conviction of every unprejudiced mind, even without 
the high authority of Cuvier. Here, then, we may 
close our general introduction, and proceed at once into 
as many details of the several orders as the nature of 
our work will permit 
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CHAP. VI. 

ON THE ORDX& OAHTILAGINES, OR CARTILAGINOUS FISHES. . 

(104.) The cartilaginous fishes, at the head of which 
stand the sharks and rays^ are well known to he the 
largest and the most formidahle of the whole class. The 
pecaliar structure of their skeleton, which gives rise to 
their name^ admits of these animals continuing to grow 
as long as they live ;. the consequence of which is^ that 
as they inhahit the wide ocean^ and have few enemies, 
they are sometimes met with of such an enormous size^ 
that their weight and dimensions are almost incredible. 
Besides these two families^ numerous hoth in minor 
divisions and species, we include the sturgeons, the 
spoon-fish (Spatularia of Shaw), and those extraordi- 
nary fish, the ChimcerincB, or sea-monsters. 

(105.) The distinguishing anatomical characters of 
this order consist in the skeleton or hones being en- 
tirely cartilaginous ; that is to say^ it is not formed of 
osseous fibres^ hut the calcareous matter is deposited in 
small grains, and not hy filaments : hence it is that 
there are no sutures in their skull^ which is always 
composed of a single piece ; the usual divisions, how- 
ever, of the cranium of ordinary fishes may, in these, 
he readily distinguished by the angles, hollows, and 
Other inequalities on the surface of the cranium. It is 
remarkahle, also, that the moveable articulations in the 
other orders are here not at all apparent. As an in- 
stance of this, it may be mentioned, that a part of the 
vertebrffi of certain rays yRaid) are united into a single 
body ; while, in other instances, some of the articula- 
tions of the bones of the face, according to Cuvier, dis- 
appear. The most apparent anatomical characters of 
this class is, to want the maxillary and inter-maxiUary 
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bones, or, rather^ only to have them in an incipient 
state^ concealed under the skin^ while their fiinctions 
are performed by the bones analogous to the palatine 
arches. The gelatinous substance, which^ in other fish, 
fills the interstices of the vertebrse^ and communicates 
only from one to the other by a small hole^ forms^ 
in many of these fish^ a cord^ which threads the whole 
body of the yertebrse^ with scarcely any variation in its 
diameter. * 

(106.) The connection of this order of fishes to the rep- 
tiles^ properly so-called^ is efibcted by means of the Elanio^ 
uiuri, or the fossil genera oi Ichthyo«aurtis,Ple8iosauru8, 
and other swimn^ng lizards of gigantic dimensions^ 
now extinct. M. Cuvier^ without being aware of the 
full value of his observation^ confirms our theory in this 
pointy when he declares that ^^ these cartilaginous fishes 
approach the reptiles by the conformation of their ear 
and of their generative organs ;" while^ on the other 
hand, to prove their affinity to the cetaceous quadrupeds^ 
it' has been well observed that these latter '' lead us^ by a 
very distinct and natural transition/' to fish. '^ The vivi- 
parous sharks^ such as the basking shark {Selache mcuv^ 
ima Cuv.), with their ear more perfectly organised than 
that of other fishes, and their body destitute of scales, 
the particular disposition of their fins, and their closed 
branchise, all indicate at what place we are to enter 
among the fishes upon leaving the cetaceous quadru- 
peds." t It is curious to see, by the above opinions, 
how perfectly these two naturalists really agree, at the 
yery time when, from a partial consideration only of 
their theories, they would appear as opposing the views 
of each other : bodi may, indeed, be said to be in part 
right. M. Cuvier, by depending entirely on his con- 
summate knowledge of comparative anatomy, came to 
the determination of placing the class of fish imme- 
diately after that of reptiles : while Mr. MacLeay, fol- 
lowing the simple circle of affinity in the FertebratOf 

• B^ Ad. Sd ed. ton. ii. p. ^6. f Hor. Ent. p. 273. 
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places the birds after the reptiles, the quadrupeds after 
the birds, and the fishes after the quadrupeds, without 
having the least suspicion that, although this series was 
natural, it possessed another property, by which die 
aiaphibians, the reptiles, and the fish, formed a primary 
circle of their own ; and thus reduced the three aberrimt 
divisions into one. The cartilaginous fishes, in short, unite 
the aberrant divisions of the vertebrated circle into one ; 
while, at the same time, they open a passage to the 
quadrupeds by means of the whales, the dolphins, and 
die porpoises. If the student wishes to comprehend 
this double affinity, let him compare the figures of the 
Ichthyosaurus with that of a shark, and he will be 
immediately convinced that noreptUe so much resembles 
a fish as does the Ichthyosaurus : again, if he looks to 
the porpoise, its resemblance to the cartilaginous fish is 
80 peculiarly striking, that he will be not at all sur* 
prised at the older naturalists placing them in the same 
class. 

(107*) The views we have taken of the eartilaginoua 
order in other respects are so different from those of M. 
Cuvier, that we deem it necessary, in diis place, to explain 
our reasons. Although the arrangement of this order in 
the Regne Animal is confessedly artificial, it is liable to 
much fewer objections than usually attend such methods^ 
because the two typical divisions (the sharks and the 
rays) are so peculiarly marked, that upon this point 
there never had been the least difierence of opinion* 
The only objections, therefore, that may be made to his 
remaining series, regard the aberrant groups. {t is 
quite evident, that if all fishes whose bones are ear- 
tilaginous are to be placed in this order, the genera 
LeptocephaiuSf Lophius, CydopiemSy and several others, 
have as great a claim to be associated with the sharks 
and rays as Petromysion; while^ if we extend the 
order to such as have the branchia so hid, that they only 
present an external slit, the order must be enlarged 
so as to include the eels and several cognate genera. 
Both these principles appear equally objecUonable ; t)ie 
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more, especially as we should then cdst aside all regard 
for outward form, by which Nature^ as it were^ stamps 
the most obvious and tangible affinities of her own 
groups. The lampreys, indeed^ have a second cha* 
racter in common with the sharks and rays ; which is, 
in having more branchial apertures than any of the 
other eel-like fishes of the order Apodes : but when 
WO' see, even in the same genus of sharks, that the 
number of these orifices is by no means constant, and 
that in the sturgeons and the chimseras, regarded by all 
writers as true Cartilagines, these orifices are only one 
on each side, as in the Muranitke, it becomes obvious 
that number alone is but an inferior character, ^and 
cannot be considered as a primary distinction even of 
a genus, much less of an order. These considerations 
are sufficient to excite very strong doubts on the pro. 
priety of placing Petromyaon in the present order. If 
we look again to the relations of these two groups, 
this opinion receives additional strength. The affinity 
which the cartilaginous fishes bear to the aquatic order 
of quadrupeds — that is, to the whales and the porpoises 
— is too well known and acknowledged to be here de« 
tailed ; while that between the lampreys and the red- 
blood^ worms is no less evident : both these affinities, 
indeed, have been acknowledged by Cuvier; and it 
therefore follows as an inevitaUe consequence, diat these 
two groups of fishes must be kept distinct, — the car- 
tili^nous b^g placed nearest to the Mammalia, while 
the lampreys are arranged so as to form a passage to 
the Annulosa, by means of the Annelidet, or red-blooded 
worms. Cuvier, indeed, weU observes that the 'lampreys 
have a skeleton so defective, and such simplicity of 
organisation, that we might idmost arrange them with 
the worms :" they are, in short, if not " the most im. 
perfect of all vertebrated animals," at least the most 
imperfect of the entire class of Pisce9, Excluding, 
therefore, the Cyehstomi Cuv. from this order, we find 
that the remainder of our author's Chondropterygii form 
• natural group; the primary divisions of which we 
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shall now endeavour to make out, and subsequently 
demonstrate. 

(108.) Of all the cartilaginous fishes yet discovered, 
that which seems to make the nearest approach to the 
osseous orders^ is the Polyodon reticulatus {fig. ?•), a 




most extraordinary fish, about a foot long, found in 
the Mississippi. It is at once known by the excessive 
prolongation of the snout, which is very flat and Ian- 
ceolate, or broadest in the middle, while its length is 
nearly equal to that of the whole body. The skin is 
smooth and destitute of. scales. The general structure 
•shows an affinity to the sturgeon, close to which it has 
always been arranged ; but it difiers from that genus in 
some important particulars, besides presenting a totally 
different form. The maxillary and pdatal bones, indeed, 
are united; but the pedicle of the mouth has two 
articulations. The mouth itself is wide, and is furnished 
in the upper jaw with a double, and in the lower with 
a single, row of small, but sharp, curved and serrated 
teeth. In all these respects, however, we still have the 
general characters of a cartilaginous fish ; but by its 
other characters we trace its connection to those whose 
bones are osseous. The spiracle, common to the rest 
of this order,' is so large as to assume the appearance of 
the branchial aperture of ordinary fishes ; for both 
Lacepede and Cuvier affirm that it extends to the 
middle of the body. It is covered by a very la^e, 
soft, and pointed operculum, which, on being raised, 
exhibits the gills, consisting of five cartilaginous lamina^ 
with fringed edges, as in the generality of fishes. Like 
Aeipenser, there is a large swimming bladder : the in- 
testine is provided with the spiral valve common to this 
order ; but the pancreas, according to Cuvier, exhibits 
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the commencenient of a subdivision into lobes ; in other 
words^makesa departure from the cartilaginous structure, 
and the nearest approximation yet discovered to the 
more complicated form observable in all the osseous 
orders. 

(109.) The Sturgeons (Stubionidjb) form the next 
aberrant group, of which, at present, only one genu? 
is known. All the species are distinguished by being 
defended, as it were, by armour, or, at least, having the 
body covered by hard bony tubercles. The mouth is 
small ; but instead of teeth it is furnished with a horny 
prolongation of the jaws, which perform the same office, 
and are analogous to what we see in the cheloniform 
fishes. The mouth, however, has this peculiarity,—- that, 
by its possessing a style with three articulations, it has 
the power of being protruded and retracted at pleasure. 
The gill-cover is of one oval radiated plate ; but the 
aperture is comparatively small, and its cover, by being 
edged with a membranaceous border, closes the aperture 
so accurately as to exclude the air. The food is small 
fish and worms. 

(110.) The common sturgeon (AMurio hiim.jfig.S,) 




afiPords that well known delicacy called Caviary which is, 
. in fact, the roe of this fish properly prepared and dried. 
It is usually inclosed in wax, and in this state is sent 
to all parts of Europe. Sturgeons grow to a very 
large size, many having been caught that measured 
more than twenty feet long. Its form is lengthened 
and slender ; the snout very long in some species ; 
and the mouth, as in nearly all the cartilaginous 
fishes, placed beneath. Several cirri, or worm-like 
appendages, are seated beneath the muzzle, and near 
the mouth: this latter consists of a transverse oval 
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orifice totally destitute of teetb^ but containing a thick 
and Strong tongue ; it is bordered^ both above and be. 
low^ by a strong cartilaginous edge or lip^ which has 
the power of retracting and closing at pleasure. The 
whole body^ which is pentagonal, is more or less covered, 
according to the species^ by strong, large, bony tubercles; 
thus forcibly calling to mind, both in its covering and 
the construction of its mouth, the toothless quadrupeds 
(Edentata), Sturgeons are natives of the northern 
European and American seas ; they migrate, during the 
early summer months, into the larger rivers and lakes, 
and, after depositing their spawn, return again to the 
sea. The North American sturgeons may almost be 
called freshwater fishes, since they are rarely taken at 
any great distance from the shore. In some of the 
rivers of Virginia they are so numerous, that Pennant 
affirms 600 have been taken in the space of two days, 
by merely putting a pole into the water, with a strong 
hook at the end, and drawing it up again on perceiving 
Ihat it rubbed against a fish. There are regular stur- 
geon fisheries, during summer, near Pillau, and in the 
river Garonne, on the coast of France. Its flesh is 
described as delicious, both as regards delicacy and 
firmness. In this country, sturgeons are much more 
rarely met with than formerly ; the largest ever taken, 
according to Pennant, weighed 460 pounds. The 
fish, when roasted, is said to resemble veal ; but that 
which we receive from the Baltic and North America is 
generally pickled. The sturgeon was a fish in high 
repute among the Greeks and Romans : Pliny informs 
us it was brought to table with much pomp, and orna- 
mented with flowers ; the slaves who carried it being 
also adorned with garlands, and accompanied by music. 
A smaller species, called the sterlet {Actpenaer Ruthenus)^ 
found in Russia, is in much higher esteem for the taUe 
than the common species. The soup of this fish formed 
one of the favourite luxuries of that gigantic epicure, 
prince Potemldn of Russia^ who, as Dr. Shaw relates, in 
iieasona when this fish happened to be unusually dear. 
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was contented to purchase it at a price wo extravagant^ 
that a single tureen, forming the mere prelude to his 
repast^ cost him the sum of 500 rubles*; a sum, we 
may add, which, had it been expended in promoting 
the happiness of his miserable seifs, might have called 
dpwn blessings on the head of this worthless sensualist. 
(111.) The third division is represented by the Chz« 
HJBBiD^, or sea monsters (Jig, Q.), so called from the fan- 




tastic shape of their heads, which are ornamented, if this 
term may be used, with a singular hoe.shaped appendt^e 
tipt with spines, and analogous to a crest, upon their snout: 
in other respects they have the '* closest relation," as it 
has been well observed, to the sharks ; from which, how- 
ever, they essentially difier, in having a still smaller 
mouth : the palatine and tympanic bones are merely rudi- 
mentary, and suspended to the sides of the muzzle, which 
is much advanced, while the upper jaw is represented 
only by the vomer. The Chinuera borealis (fig. Q, a) is 
the chief of three species, remarkable for the singularity 
of its appearance, which gives as much the idea of a 
reptile as of a fish. It grows to three or four feet long. 
The head is very large and obtase; but the body termi- 
liates gradually into a long and slender filament In 

* Oen. Zool* toI. t. p. 577. 
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reference to the natural affinities of this extraordinary 
fish, the head deserves particular attention : it is very 
large^ thick^ and rises in the shape of a conical py- 
ramid : at ft little distance from the tip of the snout^ 
in the male fish only^ is a short upright pro- 
cess, terminating in a fringe; the whole resemhiing 
a tuft or crest: the mouth is placed rather beneath, 
and is small for the size of the fish; it has no true 
teeth, but the jaws are furnished with broad bony 
laminflB ; and these are notched in the margin, so as to 
resemble numerous small teeth ; while in front, both 
above and below, stand two large, subtriangular, fiattish 
cutting teeth. We see, in short, the first indication of 
the plectognathiform structure, and of all those other 
groups where the teeth are represented by crenated or 
serrated bony jaws, analogous to the chelonian reptiles. 
The northern Chimara lives in the deep recesses of the 
ocean, and is therefore seldom seen to approach the 
shores, except during breeding time. It is described as 
a nocturnal fish, chiefly searching for its prey at that 
season ; when it devours the young of the cod, herring, 
and other similar tribes. Its flesh is particularly coarse 
and uneatable ; but the Norwegians are said to esteem 
its eggs, which are mixed up with their pastry. Much 
oil is contained in the liver. The CAustralis (fig. 9. h) 
inhabits the Southern Ocean. Having now enumerated 
the most aberrant forms in this order, we shall proceed 
at once to those which are more typical. 

(112.) The Squalid^, or sharks^ are the most con- 
spicuous and the most perfectly organised of all the 
cartilaginous fishes. Their forms are often gigantic, 
and their fierceness and voracity are proverbial : they 
are the dread and detestation of mariners ; and even . 
when dead, their aspect is sufficient to excite fear. These 
monsters of the deep are nearly all completely cami. 
vorous ; and their appetite is so voracious, that they in- 
discriminately devour whatever living being comes in 
their way It is a well-authenticated fact, that some 
of these monsters, at a single bite, have cut a man in 
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half; and an entire human body is said to have been 
founds on one occasion^ in the stomach. Fortunately^ 
however^ very few of those found in our temperate 
latitudes grow to such a size as to awaken our fears^ or 
commit injury upon our persons ; but so soon as we 
enter the warmer regions^ towards the tropics^ bathing 
in the sea becomes a hazardous, and often a dangerous, 
undertaking. The late sir Brook Watson is well-known 
to have had his leg amputated by one single bite of a 
shark, while bathing in the West Indies: and both 
there, and on the opposite coasts of Africa, the ocean 
9warms with them, A very few species, however, feed 
upon animals that are already dead, and even upon 
marine plants. They all swim with great velocity, and 
often in vast multitudes, when pursuing shoals of other 
fish. Our excellent ichthyologist, Mr. Couch, says he 
has heard of about 20,000 of the picked dog-fish 
(Spintjuv acanthias), having been taken in a Cornish 
net, called a sein, at one time ; and such is the strength 
of instinct, that young ones, not six inches long, are 
found, in company with their parents, following shoals 
of fish, on which, at that age, they could not prey.* 

(113.) The form of all the sharks is lengthened; 
the body and fins being covered with a hard coriaceous 
skin, often tuberculated, and sometimes intermixed with 
spines or plates ; but none have been yet found with 
true scales. The substance called shagreen is no other 
than the prepared skin of these and other cartilaginous 
fish, the different degrees of roughness indicating different 
species. The head is always more or less flattened, 
generally wider across than the body ; and sometimes, 
as in the hammer-headed sharks, enormously dilated. 
The snout, more especially, is dilated, and always ad« 
vancea t considerably beyond the mouth, which is thus 
concealed beneath, and can only be seen, or indeed 
used, when the fish is turned on one side : this is pre- 
cisely the case with the rays ; and renders it necessary 

• Yarrell's Brit. Fishes, vol. ii. p. 401. 
t Except in the most aberrant forms. 
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that both should turn ahnost upon their hacks^ in order 
to seize their prey. The teeth of the shark exhibit^ 
perhaps, the most formidable apparatus for devouring^ 
of any animal in creation. In some species they are 
so numerous^ that^ upon opening the mouthy the eye 
sees nothing but a forest of pointed teeth^ any one of 
whidi^ if detached, would be sufficient to inflict a most 
severe wound i some of these are for the purpose of 
seizing, others for tearing; but there are none for grind- 
ing, as the food of the shark is always swallowed in an 
entire state : the only exceptions to this general rule are 
found in those genera {Pristis and Musidus) which 
form the passage to the rays, and where the teeth are 
fiat, blunt, and tesselated. All the other sharks ha/ve 
pointed teeth, but differently modified in their form ; 
and this diversity, as implying difference of food or 
habit, deserves much attention. The gill'ocovers, as 
already observed, do not open as in ordinary fishes : the 
bjranchia, in fact, are completely concealed beneath the 
skin ; yet their number may be judged of by certain 
oval perforations, placed in a single row on each side, 
through which the water is emitted in the act of respir- 
ation. Let us now proceed to examine this family in 
more detail. 

(114.) To professor Rafinesque* belongs the honour 
of being the first who ventured to break up the old 
Linnsean genus Squalus into a number of others ; to all 
of which he has attached well-constructed names, and, 
in most cases, very satisfactory descriptions. This re- 
formation was begun many years before the appearance 
of the Rigne Animal; but ^e name and works of Ra- 
finesque were then so little known, that M. Cuvier was 
ignorant that nearly all his divisions had been anticipated. 
As the work wherein these genera were first charac- 
terised, is now become scarce, and as Rafinesque's names 
have the undoubted priority of aU others, we shall here 
lay them before the reader in his own words, more par. 
ticularly as he describes two or three which still re. 

• Caratteri di Alcune Kuovi Generic &c. Palermo, 18ia 
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maiu entirely unknown to all naturalists who have 
followed him. 

1» G. Cabohabias. No spiracles : dorsal fins two ; 
anal one : five branchial apertures on each side : tail ob- 
lique^ unequal. — Ob9> This genus is the first among the 
SquaHni, and contains those species which are the largest 
and the most voracious. It is strikingly distinguished 
from the genus Gaieiui, by the absence of spiracles. 

2. Dalatias. No spiracles; two dorsal fins, but 
no anal; five branchial apertures on each side: tail 
unequal, oblique. This genus differs from the last by 
wanting the anal fin ; and from that of Squdlus proper, 
by the absence of spiracles. Teeth flat, long, acute, 
disposed in a single row on the under jaw, and in two 
on the upper, where, also, there are others much smaller: 
eyes round : the branchial apertures are rather large. 
Two species are described, — 2). sparofhagua and noc» 
turnus. The latter has the anterior part of the dorsal 
fin spined, and the posterior acuminated .; the head has 
numerous pores : habits nocturnal: length seldom above 
three feet : the teeth are unequal, acute, disposed in 
various ways : dorsal spine united half way to the fin : 
branchial apertures narrow. The pores on the head are 
very remarkable : they are easily seen, although very 
small ; and are round, unequal, and irregularly scattered 
on each side of the head, from the tip of the snout to 
above the eyes. 

3. Tetbobas. No spiracles: two dorsal fins, and 
one anal: branchial apertures rather large, four on 
each side : tail uneqiHil, oblique. 

4. IsuBirs. No spiracles : dorsal fins two, the pos- 
terior adipose; anal fin one, adipose: branchial apertures 
five on each side : tail vertical, equally divided, and 
lunnlate. This genus is remarkably distinguished from 
all others in this order, by the form of its tail, — a form 
which is not seen in any other, and from which the 
name is derived.* 

* The only species known to our author is described in the following 
words, where he introduces those other characters which belong to the 

VOL I, K 
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5. Cerictius. No spiracles: two dorsal fins; the 
posterior much larger and hilobed; anal one : branchial 
apertures five on each side : tail unequal^ oblique : 
head with two bony appendages in the form of horns, — 
Obs, The two appendages^ or rather horns, which this 
genus bears on the head, give it an aspect of great sin- 
gularity^ and readily distinguish it from the next genus.* 

6. Alopias. " No spiracles : two dorsal fins; the pos. 
terior adipose ; the ventral is single, and also adi. 
pose : branchial openings five on each side : tail as 
long as the body, oblique, unequal." Of this one spe- 
cies, A. macraurus, is described, which, our author 
remarks, has some affinity to GcUeus vu^teetilai, or 
SqualtLS vulpecula Linn.; but is distinguished by the 
absence of spiracles, by its adipose fins^ its greater 
size (12 or 14 feet), &c. The mouth is small ; the 
teeth are minute, acute, flat, and disposed in different 
waysf; the eyes are large and much sunk. 

7. Heptranchias. No spiracle: a single dorsal and 
anal fin : branchial openings seven on each side : tail 
unequal, oblique. Our author does not describe, or ap- 
pear to have seen, the only species he thinks belongs to 
this genus, which, he says, is the Squalus cinereus of 
Lacepede. 

8. Galeus. Spiracles two : two dorsal fins, and one 
anal : branchial apertures five on each side : tail un- 
equal, oblique. — Obs, The greater part of the Squali of 
authors are now placed in this genus, which is distin- 
guished from that of Squalus (siS restricted by our author) 
by the presence of an anal fin. * 

genus. IsuRUS oxyri/nchus, — **GTej abovCf white beneath : snout very 
acute : lateral line apparent, and rather curved : base of the tail angulateil. 
and nearly winged on each side : the branchial apertures are very long and 
narrow : each jaw has three rows of teeth near the palate : eyes small and 
round : the hinder dorsal opposite the anal. It grows to the length of ten 
feet, and is called Pesce^tondo." 

* The only species enumerated of this most extraordinary genus (which 
seems absolutely unknown to all succeedihg writers), is thus described : — 

** C. macrourus. Above bluish black ; beneath white : appendages obtuse, 
recurvetl towards the eyes : tail forming one third the total length. This 
rare tish is called by the Sicilians Pesce diavolOt on account oi its boms. 
One was caught off' Palermo in March, 1806, which measured eight feet, 
and weighed six Sicilian cantaxB.*' 

f ** In diversi ordiui." 
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9* Hexanohvs. Spiracles two : branchial apertures 
six on each side : dorsal and anal fin single : tail un- 
equal^ oblique. — Ohs, The lesser number of the branchia^ 
and the presence of spiracles, distinguishes this genus 
from that of Heptranehias, although both have a single 
dorsal fin. This is founded on the description of the 
SquaXus griseus of Lacepede ; which, as it is not a native 
of Sicily, nor appears to have been seen by our author, he 
does not describe. ' 

10. Etmopterus. Spiracles two, round : dorsal fins 
two, laciniated — the first armed with a spine, the second 
nearly opposite to the vent ; no anal fin : branchial aper- 
tures three on each side : taM unequal, laciniated, ob- 
lique : muzzle obtuse : nostrils with appendages : teeth 
small and acute : eyes oval, and deep sunk. This genus, 
and the Squ<Uu9 squatinus Linn., have the least number 
of branchial apertures among the whole of the Squali, 

(115.) It is much to be regretted, at the present day 
thajt some of these genera have not been more fully de- 
scribed : but it is also true that most of these descrip- 
tions are sufficient to identify both the genera and the 
species ; and that they are even more precise than those 
which were in use twenty-five years ago. It is very 
easy to attempt to reconcUe some of these genera with 
others of their congeners, by attributing inaccuracy to 
the author ; and this has been done, in numerous in- 
stances, by Cuvier — with what degree of truth will 
hereafter appear: but even if we suppose our author 
may have overlooked some points, and have been mistaken 
in others, there are, nevertheless, some of these genera 
whose structure is altogether unique, and too remarkable 
to be either confounded or misrepresented ; among these 
are Isurus, having an equal lunate tail ; Ddtatias, 
having spiracles, but no anal fin ; Cerictius, possessing 
horn-like appendages ; and Etmopterus, with only three 
branchial apertures.* Until the existence of such fish 

* Upon this alleged fact, M. Cuvier says, " Our author is most probably 
mistaken, for he describes the Squalus tquaUna of Linmeus as also having 
but three, whereas it has five.** hut before we can make up our minds on 
this subject, it will be necessary to show that there is not a species, also, 
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is absolutely diq9roved^ we see no reason for consida*- 
ing them as purely imaginary. Professor Rafinesque 
resided five years in Sicily, and therefore bad far better 
means of discovering its rarer productions than na- 
turalists who have merely staid there for a few months. 
Some of these genera^ we have no scruple^ therefore^ of 
adopting, while others may be held in abeyance until 
they are verified by further observation. 

(1X6.) If we look to the different genera in which 
authors have divided this family^ with a view to deter- 
mine those which are more typical^ and such as are 
aberrant^ we shall have but littie hesitation in fixing 
upon PrUtis and Zygcena as forming two of these; 
while most authors agree in bringing Squatina also 
into the family: this is in accordance^ also^ with the 
views of Cuvier^ who has separated the hammer-headed 
group from all the other sharks^ and placed Pristis and 
Squatina in the same rank. There yet remains, how- 
ever, the great bulk of the family under his genus 
Squalus: these are obviously the most typical sharks^ 
* and^ like all such assemblages^ contain two distinct 
groups or sub-families, which we shall here term the 
SquaiiruB and tiie CentriniB; the first being distinguished 
by the absence, and the last by the presence, of spi- 
racles. These are small temporal orifices, which, when 
they exist, are placed immediately behind the eye : their 
peculiar use is not clearly known, but they must un^ 
questionably perform an important office in the economy 
of these fishes; because, from their universality in one 
of these typical groups, and their absence in the other, 
it would seem that nature intended thus to distinguish 
them. The two aberrant genera of Pristis and Squa» 



in Sicily, with only three apertures, which Rafinesque has supposed to be 
the squatina of Linnsus, and so described it. Now I think that the ex- 
istance of such a species is just as probable, if not more so, as that Rafi. 
nesque has overloolced two of the spiracles. I can bear testimony to the 
peculiar tact and unwearied zeal of our author, in detecting species closely 
allied to each other. I must here again repeat, and the prooft will follow, 
that not one half of the Sicilian fishes, described by Rafinesque, were known 
to M. CuTier, who has not only omitted them in his great work, but thrown 
discredit on their very existence. 
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Una conUin rerj few tpecies; and tbej are so much 
isolkted, when compared with the graduating links of 
connection Been among the true iharks, that their pre- 
cise iitnation in the drde it still open to diipute. We 
hare to regret, also, the same paucit; of fonos between 
theae aberrant Sqvalida and the tluee aberrant familiea, 
or rather typet of families, already noticed; so that, 
whether the true aharlu (^Squalida) are directlj con* 
nected to ChiToara, or to Polyodoa, is a questioa 
impoanhle to be determined at present bj dmple ana- 
lyaia. It mig^t, indeed, be thought, on a haaty view of 
^e nibject, that PrittU leada immediately to Folyodon: 
hnt all author* agree, and we think justly, that this an- 
gular fish connects the sbaika to the rays ; and this will 
be apparent when we come to describe it. f^ttattna, 
alao, has more the aspect of a ray than of a shark. Zy- 
garta, therefore, ia that group of the Squalida most 
mnoved from the JRaida; and it must, consequently, 
Msnd at the furtheat extremity of ita own family, — in 
other worda, at that point which is in the line of pas- 
sage to Folyodon. With this group, therefore, we shall 
now oommeoce our surrey. 

(1170 TheZjyantiuB.or 
hammer-headed sharks (Jig. 
10. a) present, at the first 
glance, a marked and decided 
character in the form of the 
head, which, aa their name 
implies, maybe compared to 
a hammer, the body of the 
fish representing ihe handle; 
in other words, the head ia 
flattened, with the sides so 
. ' much prolonged that the 

< eyes, which are at the ex- 

tremities, appear placed on 
' two great peduncles. Cu- 
Tier remarks that the ani- 
mal kii^om presents no 
% S 
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Other example of a head so formed ; but this is incor- 
rect : the genus DiopHg (b) among insects, gives us a 
perfect representation of these hammer.headed sharks : 
the resemblance, in short, is so striking, as alternately to 
excite our wonder and our risibility at seeing a fly so like 
a fish (Jig. 10.) In other respects, we find the structure 
in general accordance with the rest of the true sharks. 
There are no temporal spiracles; but the teeth are 
strong and acute, crenated on their edges, and placed in 
three rows. The female is oviviparous. The species 
are few, and these not well understood. The Z. mal^ 
leu8 is that which is best known : it inhabits the seas of 
Southern Europe, and grows to twelve feet long. A second 
is found in India ; and what seems a third is peculiar 
to the Australian seas. The most typical species, how- 
ever, yet known, has beeti recently discovered and de- 
scribed by Dr. Cantor * as the Z, laticeps (fig, 1 1«). These 




MJ^- 



are all typical examples ; but the aberrant forms, which 
have the head more heart-shaped, it will be necessary to 
place in a distinct genus. 

(118.) The second type of the aberrant sub-families 
is the genus Pristis, or saw-fish. This genus has 
been placed by all writers between the sharks and 
the rays ; and with great truth, for it partakes almost 
equally of the structure of both — uniting, however, a 
peculiarity altogether its own. This consists in the 

* An acute and most zealous naturalist, whose materials for elucidating 
the fish, seroents, and mollusca of India are particularly valuable; the 
drawings and descriptions having been made ttom the living subjects. 
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enormous prolongation of the snout (Jig, 12.), which is 
straight, flat, and nearly of equal breadth throughout : 

12 
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the tip is obtuse; but the sides are armed with a 
single row of strong acute spines, pointing outwards so 
as to resemble a very wide*toothed comb.* Cuvier 
observes, that the anterior sides are sharp or cutting ; 
but this is certainly not the fact in regard to such as 
we have examined. With this weapon, as it is said, 
the saw-fish attacks its prey, and even encounters the 
large Cetacea, or whales. The mouth, placed quite 
beneath the snout, is furnished with small rounded 
teeth, dose together, as in the rays ; and, as in that 
family, the branchial apertures are placed beneath the 
pectoral fins. It possesses, alsot, another character of 
the rays, in the nasal cartilage already alluded to. On 
the other hand, its affinity to the sharks ia shown in 
the general elongated form of the body ; but more 
especially by that peculiar character, which distinguishes 
the Squalida, of having the pectoral fins totally free 
and unattached to the head or snout,— a formation, how- 
ever, which is likewise seen in Squatina, . Nevertheless, 
the pectoral fins in Pristis are not dilate from the 
base, as in Squatina; and the general structure of this 
and aU the other fins is precisely the same as those of 
the true sharks. The temporal orifices are large, and 
placed behind the eye ; while the teeth, in the gene- 
rality of the species, are flat and tesselated; the 

* A species now before us, flrom Tropical America, ha* no less than 28*of 
these teetfi on each side the snout ; it is probably the PrUtit pectinahu. 
t Mentioned by Drs. Muller and Henle. 
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mouth and the branchial apertures being placed com* 
pletely beneath, — the former under the eyes^ the latter 
under the pectoral fin^^so that neither of them can be 
seen when the fish is laid upon its belly. These fish^ 
of which there are several species^ grow to a large size^ 
and appear to be pelagic^ or rovers of the ocean. Some 
inhabit all latitudes^ from the coldest to the hottest ; but 
no doubt each species has its peculiar geographic range, 
although none have yet been found on our own coasts. 
The common species is said to attack whales much in 
the same manner as the sword-fish ; although it is ob- 
vious that the snout^ being calculated to cut laterally^ 
and not to thrust, must be used as an ofiensive weapon^ 
in a very difierent manner : for this reason^ we do not 
believe the assertion that some writers have made> that 
the snout of the saw-fish has been found driven into 
the sides of ships like those of the sword-fish ; because 
any one who looks to this snout^ and observes that the 
end of it is quite blunt, must see such a thing to be 
altogether impossible. The species often grow to be- 
tween 18 and 20 feet long^ and are chiefly distinguished 
by the number and forin of the tooth-like processes on 
each side. Klein first made known the singular fact^ 
that in the foetal or young saw.fish the snotit is folded 
back over the head^ and the rudiments of the spines are 
indicated by tubercles. 

(119.) The third of the aberrant forms in the great 
family of sharks^ is either represented by Squatina, or 
by Cro88orMnu9 ; both of which difier from all the 
more typical sharks^ in having the mouth at the extre- 
mity of the muzzle, and not beneath it. That these 
two forms^ as well as Cestracion, are perfectly analogous, 
there can be no question ; the only difficulty is that of 
determining their natural situation or affinity. We 
confess our strong doubts on the propriety of placing 
Squatina among the sharks^ rather than with the rays, 
to which it has certainly, of the two, the greatest 
resemblance both in external form and internal structure. 
Without, however, entering further into this question 
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« present, we may certainly affirm that the general 
ahape of these animals (of which two spedes are known) 
seema a compound of both the typical foTms. The 
hinder parti are those of a shark, while the hroad de- 
pressed head is that of a ray, and it ia just of such a 
form aa we might imagine to intervene between a 
Torpedo and a Rkinebatet. Our European species, 
C. angelorum, is generally called the angel-fish. The 
body, but especially the head, is flattened ; and the eyes, 
like those of all die rays, are vertical, or placed upon 
the crown : behind these are spiracles; white the bran- 
chial apertures are not, as in the sharks, on the sides,but 
placed beneath : the pectorals are very broad, end the 
mouth terminal. In the American species {fy. IS.), the 



upper jaw has two flattened and somewhat triangular 
cirri : the teeth are broad at their base, but slender 
and sharp at their pointa. The Squalui aeukatat at 
authors has been also referred to thia genus, to which 
it is evidently related ; hut whether by analt^ or 
affinity appears somewhat questionable. For the pre- 
sent, we feel disposed to foUow our pTedeceasore in 
pla(^ng Squalina in this family; where, if it truly 
enters, it comes in as the chironectiform type of the 
whole circle. Leaving the three aberrant groups, we 
shall now proceed to the two which are typiceL 

(ISO.) We place the sub-family of Sovalinx as the 
nest in order, because it seems connected to the Zyga- 
niita by its pointed teeth, and by the want of those 
remarkable temporal orifices, or spiracles, which seem 
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to mark the primary distinctions of the two typical 
groups. This character also happens to be one of the 
most obvious; and thus a£Pords the ichthyologist an 
easy and^ as we believe^ a natural guide among the in- 
tricacies of the numerous genera that have been formed 
out of these fishes. On looking to these, we plainly 
perceive that^ although they have hitherto all been 
termed genera, and therefore placed upon the same rank, 
yet that some are much more strongly marked in their 
differences than others; so that they form themselves 
into little groups^ under which two, three, or more, may 
be isuranged. This it would be very easy to accomplish, 
if our object was merely to make an artificial arrange- 
ment: but when we attempt to work out a natural 
group, such is the state of ichthyological science, that it 
almost becomes absolutely necessary to verify what has 
been done by our predecessors, by going over the same 
ground, and re-examining the major part of these sub- 
genera ourselves. In very many instances, however, 
this is totally impracticable ; and in such cases we have 
no other resource left than to take for granted what has 
been published, and endeavour to trace the line of affi- 
nity by the imperfect materials before us. In the at- 
tempt, therefore^ which we shall now make to place the 
numerous sub-genera of sharks under their genera, pro- 
perly so called, the above difficulties must be borne in 
mind, and every allowance may fairly be claimed for those 
errors which necessarily attend upon a task so peculiarly 
perplexing. Enough, however, will come to light in 
the sequel, to show tliat this effort has not altogether 
been unsuccessful ; and for the rest, we must leave the 
rectification of minor errors of location to time, -g- to 
greater knowledge of those forms idready known, but 
imperfectly described, — and to the discovery of others 
which are at present unknown. 

(121.) The first genus, if such it be, which we shall 
notice, among the SqiuiHrue, or sharks having no tempo- 
ral orifices, is that of Sooliodon of Muller and Henle, 
which seems to bear a nearer affinity than any other to 
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Zygana, We are led to believe that Scoiiodon is a 
generic, and not a sub-generic^ type, from its containing 
five species ; but as no typical example has been named^ 
and no notice taken of llie form of the head and tail 
(characters^ in our opinion^ of much greater importance 
than slight variations in the teeth )^ our idea of its rank 
is entirely conjectural. If Rafinesque's TetroraSy on 
the other hand^ has only four spiracles, it may fill the 
. place here assigned to Scoiiodon; which^ according to 
Muller and Henle*^ differs only from the true sharks in 
the next genus, by such slight modifications in the teeth, 
that^ in the absence of further characters, we hardly 
venture to incorporate it in our present survey. The 
genera Triaenodon and Leptocharias, each with only one 
example, appear to us — judging from the characters 
that have been as yet assigned to them t — no other 
than aberrant species ; but this, again, is mere conjec- 
ture. It is clear, however, that they all enter into the 
present sub-family, as they are destitute of temporal 
spiracles. 

(122.) The next is the typical genus of the whole 
family ; and as such we retain to it the original generic 
name | of Squalus, in preference to that of Carcharias 
proposed for it by Rafinesque, seven years before 
M. Cuvier. Here we meet with the most ferocious and 
gigantic monsters of the whole family ; among these is 
the great white shark, Squalus carcharias, which some- 
times grows to the length of twenty-five feet, and which 
is a savage and destructive wanderer over the whole 
ocean. Its jaws are armed with innumerable cutting 
teeth, acutely pointed at their tips, and generally den- 

tated on their margins, the base being very wide and 

« 

* Mag. of N. Hist No. xiii. p. 35. — " Difflen only ft-om CarcharUU Cuv. 
by the teeth being of tiie same shape in the upper and lower jaw ; viz. the 
points directed towards the comer of the mouth, with a smooth edge, and 
a truncated protuberance, eitlier smooth or indented, on the exterior side 
ofthebase(5sp.)." 

t lb. p. 56. 

i The propriety of retaining the original name of a genus to the typical 
group, has been so well advocated by others, that any nirther observations 
of ours would be superfluous. 
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compressed. They all have an unequal tail^ two dorsal 
fins^ and one anal. In the pre-eminently typical section^ 
or sub-genus, the tail is of ordinary length (Squahis 
elephas Le ^uexii,flg. 14.) ; but in the next sub-genus. 




Ahpitu Raf., to which the Squalus ohscurua of Le Sueur 
forms a passage, the upper division of the tail is exces- 
sively lengthened; a familiar example of which is seen 
in the fox-tailed shark of Britain (^Alopias vu^pea Nob.).* 
Independent of this singular development of tail, Ahm 
pias is further distinguished by having the snout coni- 
cal, not, as in Sgualus, broad and depressed ; the teeth 
also are less numerous, and are only in two or three 
rows. The sub-genus Cericteus of Rafinesque is an 
equally distinct, but a much more extraordinary, type, 
hitherto found only on the prolific shores of Sicily t: it 
is at once distinguished by having two horn-like osseous 
appendages on the head, resembling horns; while its 
affinity to Alopias is manifested by its oblique, unequal, 
but very long tail. All the forgoing types have an 
anal fin, and the two dorsal fins are soft ; but in Dah^ 
tioB noctumus of Rafinesque, which he distinctly asserts 
has no spiracle, the anal fin is wanting, and the two 
dorsal fins are spined. It has been thought by Cuvier, 
that the spiracles of this fish have been overlooked, and 
that it is, in reality, a species of Spinax; but we see no 
good reason for this belief, and a strong one against 

♦ Figfured in Yarrdl, vol. II. p. 879. 

t Cericteus macrourutt Raff. Caratt. p. 12. 
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it. The habits of the fish, which Rafinesque partico* 
larly mentions^ show that it is a nocturnal feeder ; and 
it therefore becomes highly probable that it possesses a 
membrana niotUane, similar to all the groups we have 
hitherto noticed ; whereas both Spinax and Centrmoy 
according to Muller and Henle^ have not that appendage 
to the eye. At all events^ we must not believe an author 
is invariably wrong, merely because he may have com. 
mitted occasional errors; for if we proceed on such a 
principle^ who is exempt ? We shall, therefore, retain 
the gemk% IkbkUiMy until it is proved false; restricting it 
alone to the Z>. noctumtu, and viewing it, for the pre. 
sent, as the representation of the spiny-finned group of 
CentriruBy in the family of spiraculated sharks, to which, 
in every thing but the absence of spiracles, it seems to 
agree. 

(123.) The genus Sektehus Cuv. is the third of the 
SquaHruB, It has several strongly.marked characters, 
and appears altogether a very natural one. Unlike all 
the preceding, the teeth of these sharks are conic, sim- 
ple, and generally small ; that is, not serrated or lobed. 
The tail, which in all the preceding genera has been 
unequally lobed, now assumes the more regular appear- 
ance of ordinary fishes ; its form is lunate, the two lobes 
being nearly equal. The third character is to be found 
in the extraordinary size of the branchial apertures, 
which are so large as nearly to extend half way round 
the neck. These characters are developed in the sub- 
genera Jsuru8, Selackus, andZ^mnat, the first of which 
appears the true type of the group. We have now 
arrived, however, at that extremity of the SqualiruB 

* Oxt/rrMna Agao. eiidently belongs to this groups io remarkably dif- 
tinguisnod bv its teeth ; but I look upon it as not sufficiently distinct fVoiii 
Lammd to allow of sub-generic separation. CarcAarotfoit, tormed on one 
species, is unknown to me. 

•f It would appear, according to Dr. Smith, that Cuvier has overlooked 
the spiracles or his genus Lamna, which Dr. Smith says are present in 
that group, althoush extremely small. There is thus as much uncertainty 
regarding one of M. Cuvier*s genera, as in the DaloHa* noetumtu of Rafi- 
nesque. May not Dr. Smith have mistaken some of the numerous pores, 
placed on the head of certain Lamna, for true spiracles ? We have no 
means, at this moment, of settling this disputed point 
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which blends into the next sub*family of Centrina, and 
we are consequently prepared to expect that the chief 
characters of the two groups also blend into each other : 
in this expectation we are not disappointed, for we find 
that the presence or absence of spiracles no«r becomes 
quite a secondary character. In the true type^ which 
is probably Isurus^ there are no spiracles; but in Lamna 
they first appear (perhaps not in all the species^) to be 
minute ; and in Selachus we still find them very small. 
In all these, however^ we see the three primary charac- 
ters already noticed. Isurtis, however^ stands promi« 
nently forward as a most remarkable type^ having the 
snout so lengthened and pointed as to be a representative 
oiPristis: in Lainna,ihe snout^ although notlengthened^ 
is still pointed and conic ; and even in Selachus, the muz- 
zle, according to Cuvier, projects far beyond the mouth. 
What other sub-genera enter into this group, we know 
not ; but it is quite clear that we have now a passage 
opened to the spiracled sharks. Before, however, we 
quit this division, we may advert to another form; 
which seems entitled to be viewed in the light of a 
generic type ; for, although only one species is yet 
known, its form is so remarkable, and so different from 
all others, that it must either be placed with the SqiiatiruBy 
or stand as the most aberrant genus in the present as- 
semblage. We allude to Rineodon of Dr. Smith, having 
all the characters, as it would appear t^ of Selachusy but 
• with the mouth on the top of the snout. As this struc- 
ture is totally at variance with that of the ordinary 
sharks, excepting Crossorhinus and Cestradon, we may 
fairly conclude, from the location that has been assigned 
to it, that it has a relation both to those and to Squatina, 
In the Cro88orhinu8 lohatus M. andH.(^^. 15.)orWatts's 
shark, the mouth is also terminal, but the sides are fur- 
nished with broad cirri, or lobes. This singular fish 

* This supposition is highly probable, and will at once reconcile the oppo- 
site Rtateraents of Cuvier and Dr. Smith, 
t Mag. of Nat. Hist. No. xiii. p. 37. second series. 
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certainly does not belong to the Squatina, or even to 
the same genus^ strictly so termed, as Dr. Smith's 
Rineodon; for the teeth are large, acute, and seem more 
to resemble those of our Squalua ; both of the dorsal 




fins are placed behind the ventral ; the tail is long; the 
caudal fin unequally and irregularly lobed : it only 
agrees with Rineodon in its terminal mouth, and the 
situation of the branchial openings, which appear very 
large, and are all placed before the pectoral fin. Whe- 
ther this singular fish naturally intervenes between the 
ZyganincB and Pristis, or whether it is the most aber- 
rant type of the Squalina (in which case it would 
represent Squatina and Rineodon)^ are questions which, 
in the present confused state of this family, cannot be 
determined. 

(124.) We now enter on the sub-family of Cen- 
tring, or Bpiracled sharks, to which we are conducted, 
as before observed, by the sub-genus Selachus^yrhich has 
the general structure of Lamna, with the spiracles suf- 
ficiently large to become obvious, although, when com- 
pared to the sharks now before us, they still remain 
very small. 

(125.) The first genus we shall notice in the line 
of affinity is Scy Ilium (^S. canicula, fig, l6.), which. 




although agreeing with Lamna in its obtuse and pyra- 
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midical snout^ and somewhat in its teeth, is at once dis- 
tinguidied &om that sub-genns by its lengthened and 
unequally lobed taU^ which has the same form as in the 
generali^ of sharks ; like them, also, it has two sof 
dorsal, and one anal fin. The long snont seen in Itu- 
rus, appears to be, in some measure, continued in one 
*oi the snb^nera (^PrUtiurus Bon.) which authors 
have placed under ScyUium, These smaller divisions 
have been chiefly formed upon the different positions of 
the dorsal fins, and other minor characters, which, how- 
ever important and interesting they may be thought, do 
not appear to us, taken by themselves, to lead to any 
clear notion on the natural sub-generic types of the 
group before us. As we shall notice them in our 
synopsis, we need not, in this place, detail their technical 
characters. 

(126.) The genus Gdleus has an obvious and dose 
affinity to that of ScyUium, They are almost exact pro- 
totypes of the true sharks, except in wanting the tern- 
porid spiracles : aU the teeth are flat and sharp ; but 
they vary so much in their minor modifications, that 
Midler and Heale have divided this group into four 
'8ub.genera, viz. Galeocerdo and Galeus, where the 
teeth are serrated (2 species) ; Loaodon, having no 
serratures (1 species) ; and TrtacAf«, with the teeth 
pointed, as in ScyUium, and without a dimple at the 
tail (1 species). The value of these distinctions will 
no doubt appear more definite, when the learned and 
able ichthyologists who have proposed them, publish 
their views more in detail : until then we feel incom- 
petent to arrive at any conclusion on the subject. 

(127.) The third genus, Centrina, is much more 
definite than the two last, and seems to be the most 
natural in the present sub-family. It is composed of 
all those spiracled sharks which have a spine placed 
before each of their dorsal fins, while the anal fin is 
entirely wanting: hence it. differs from every other 
group in this sub*family. But this structure is not 
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reached abruptly : there are some which^ by having no 
spines^ evince an affinity to Gdleus; while^ from being 
destitute of an anal iin^ they come within the confines 
of the present group : these form Cuvier's sub^genus 
Soymnus, which we shall^ at least for tbe present^ keep 
entire, since the divisions that have been made of it 
appear to us* too slightly marked for even sub-generic 
separation ; more especially as diere are evidently %.ve 
divisions^ with much more prominent characters^ enter- 
ing into this genus. Scymniis seems to represent S^^ 
ladtus in some particulars well worth noticing. To 
Dr. Scoresby we are indebted for all the knowledge we 
possess of the habits of S, barealis, an immense species^ 
observed by that well-known navigator and philosopher 
in the Arctic seas. According to his observations^ it 
often grows to the length of fourteen feet^ and six or 
eight feet in circumference. Its chief food is derived 
from dead whales and other Cetacea, out of which, at a 
single gripe, it scoops masses of blubber as large as a 
man's head : hence it is, that when, on such occasions, 
any sailors may be in the water engaged in securing the 
whalCj this shark is so intent upon claiming his portion, 
that he offers no molestation to the fishermen ; indeed, 
he is so ravenously fond of blubber, that he has been 
known to return to the carcase, even after a long knife 
has been run into his body by the seamen engaged in 
cutting up the whale. The slight variation in the teeth 
of those species which we place in this sub-genus, seems 
to mark the transition from tbe last genus* In Gdkus^ 
the teeth in both jaws are serrated on the external edge, 
and inclined outwards ; but in Scymnus, the upper teeth 
are straight and narrow> while those in the lower jaw are 
crooked, pyramidal^ and equilateral: between these, 
however, are species having the upper teeth of Seymnwt, 
and the lower ones of Gakua, From Scymnus we pass 
to one of the typical genera, both of which have the 
dorsal fins spined: the first is Centrina, which, as 

* Laemargu* M. and H., Echmarrhintu Bl«inv» 
VOIt. I. z. 
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Cuvier observes^ has all the characters pf 8cymnu9f but 
with the addition of spines. The most common ex.. 
ample of this type is the Squaius centrina of Linnsus, 
— a large^ thick-shaped fish, haying the spines not placed 
in front of the dorsal fins, hut partly concealed in the 
skin which covers them : the anterior spine points foT«» 
ward, but the posterior is directed backward, and the 
tips of both are alone naked : the last dorsal ^n is 
placed over the ventral; and the tail is remarkably 
short. We exclude from this sub-genus the Squalus 
spino8U8 and equamosus of authors, the last of which 
appears to us the true type of the sub-genus CentropkO" 
ru8 of Muller and Henle, the distinctive and most 
striking characteristic of which is the body being covered 
with hard carinated scales. The sub-genus Somnolentua 
of Le Sueur seems to unite this singular form with 
Scymnus, of which we consider it only as an aberrant 
species. The fourth sub-genus, following Centrina, is 
Spinaoo Cuv. *, where we have again the ordinary form 
of the sharks, but with each of the dorsal spines placed 
in front of the fins : the snout is rather lengthened, the 
tail long and unequal, and the teeth are small and cutting. 
The most familiar and typical example of this group is 
the Spincujc acanthias, or picked dog-fish ^of our own seas, 
of which Mr. Couch has recently given us an interest- 
ing account.t It seems to be the most abundant of all 
the sharks found on the western coasts, where it is 
sometimes seen in incalculable numbers, to the no small 
annoyance of the fishermen, whose hooks they cut from 
the lines in rapid succession. One of its modes of de- 
fence is very singular, and is effected by bendilig itself 
in the form of a bow, for the purpose of wounding 
with its spines ; and then, by a sudden motion, it causes 
them to spring asunder in opposite directions : so accu- 
rately is this effected, that if a finger be placed on its 



* It appears to me that tlie sub-genus Acanthias Bonap. is the true type 
of Spinaxy and that the single one to which Cuvier's original name is 
thus restricted, is but an aberrant species of Spmax. 

f Inserted in Yarreirs British Fishes, vol. il p. 401. 
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head^ it will strike it^ without piercing its own skin. 
Its greatest size^ howeyer^ seldom exceeds two feet. We 
cannot subscribe to the supposition of M. Cuvier, that 
EtmopteruB acvteatus Raf. ^ is a typical example of 
this genus ; for we know that the descriptions of this 
author^ as before remarked^ were never taken from dried 
specimens. The fifth of the most prominent divisions 
of the spine- finned sharks is the sub-genus Cestracion 
Cuv., which we have not yet seen. According to Mul- 
ler and Henle^ however^ it has a prickle before each 
dorsal fin; a fact established by the figure given of the 
Ce6t Philiippii by Lesson (^fig, IJ.), although not men- 




tioned^ and perhaps overlooked^ by Cuvier ; which is 
somewhat singular^ as he himself originally defined the 
genus. t In addition to this^ the teeth are tesselated, 
— those on the anterior rows alone^ being small and 
pointed; while the mouthy unlike all the other sub. 
genera of CentHna, is terminal^ or at the extremity of 
the pointed muzzle. The Cest, Philiippii is the only 
species yet discovered : it is very rare^ and inhabits the 
coast of Australasia.. It is not only analogous to 

* ** Etmopterus actUeatus. All the flni and tail as if lacinlated : the 
dorsal fins with a detached spine before each ; the posterior one almost 
opposite the anal. — This is the smallest of all the sharks I have seen In 
Sicily, for it scarcely exceeds a foot in length, and is the only one not 
eaten. The fishermen distinguish it by the name of Diavolucchio de marU 
or little sea-deviL The snout is obtuse : the nostrils are fiirnished with an 
appendage ; the teeth small and acute ; the tail unequal and oblique ; and the 
branchial apertures only three."— Aq/. Caratt. p. 14. The Squaius uyattiS 
Kaf., as Cuvier observes, is obviously a Spmax^ but seems to me to differ 
firom our northern Spinax acanthias. 

f With such conflicting statements as to simple matters of fact, as those 
we have just been obliged to notice, it is almost impoAsible to determine 
the limits of any one natural gepus, or even of rigorously determining any 
one point in the natural arrangement of this &mily. 

L 2 
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Squatina, Croswrhinus, &c,, by the mouth being ter- 
minalj and the. eyes vertical^ but still further resembles 
the firsts in the lobes of the tail being nearly equal; so 
that there can be but little doubt of its being the chi- 
ronectiform type of the drole of spine-finned sharks. 
The front view of the head^ as delineated in M. Les* 
son's AtlaSf gives the lateral ridges or elongated lobes an 
appearance of horns ; but this merely results from the 
peculiar position in which the head is drawn. 

(128.) The genus MfUtelua is the fourth of this sub* 
family ; and although, in its general form, it has a close 
resemblance to Galeiu, it is yet distinguished from all 
the other spiraculated sharks by having the teeth flat and 
tessellated, like the rays and the genus Pristis : it is on 
his accountt that we consider Mustelus as the represent-^ 
ative of a genus connected^ in the most perfect manner, 
with that of Centrinay through the medium of Cestracion, 
which unites in itself the chief characters of both, 
joined to a peculiarity of its own. 

(129*) Regarding the. fifth primary group of the 
CentrincSy much uncertainty prevails, on account of the 
conflicting opinions of Rafinesque and Cuvier as to the 
question whether Heptranchuui has no spiracles, or 
whether they really do exist, as asserted by the latter. 
It is clear, however, that even if Lacepede, rather than 
Rafinesque, is in error on this point, and that Jfeptran» 
chias is but a sub. genus of Hejcanchias, the latter name 
has the priority over Cuner s Notidanus, — having been 
published seven years before.* Leaving, therefore, the 
presence or absence of spiracles in Heptranchias to be 
cietermined hereafter, we may state that the genus 
Hexanchus is distinguished by having no second dorsal 
fin, and that it seems to contain two sub-genera : Hex» 
anchus proper, having a depressed and rounded muzzle, 
and six wide branchial apertures ; and Heptranchias, 

* If there ir an error in attributing no gplracles to the sub-genui Hep^ 
tranchias, that error belongs to Lacepede, and not to Rafinesque, wno 
founds his generic 'characters entirely upon Lacepede** account of hi» 
Squaleperlon {Hist, des PofnoM^ p. 2SU.), without having seen the specie* 
himself, which he does not describe* 
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where the muzzle is pointed^ as in Lamjia, while the 
hranchial apertures^ equally large, amount to seven : the 
caudal fin, in both, is oblique and unequal. 

(130.) We may here close our enumeration of the 
most prominent variati<His in this extensive family; 
and we shall now take a retrospective view of the 
whole. It has been our endeavour, with the imper-> 
feet and often contradictory materials before us, to 
trace, in some degree, the real line of continuity, and 
the manner in which the different forms blend into 
each other. Some of these affinities are much more 
obvious than others ; but as eten these latter require to 
be tested by the theory of analogy, we must now turn to 
this sort of relationship as essentially necessary to give 
some degree of verisimilitude to our arrangement of the 
Squaiida, no less than that of the whole order. We 
shall, in the first place, arrange the orders of fishes in one 
column, and the families of the CartUagines in another, 
and then see how far the contents of each are analogous 
in their most prominent characters. 



FamitiMorthe 
Caetujuiinbs. 



Andtogk$. Orden of Fisen. 



Raida. Back armed with spines. " Acanthoptbevgbs. 

SquaSda. , Back With soft fins. H ALAOOprtETon. 

Po^fodimitUB. Pre-eminently cartikiginodi. CAvriLAaiiin., 

SiurkmitUe. Body mailed; mouth ▼erjsmalL PLBCTOovATHia. 

CkivuBrkUe. Tail excessively lengthened. Apodax.. 

(131.) Before the naturalist enters upon the investiga* 
tion of these comparisons, we beg to remind him of one 
important consideration, that must always be borne in 
mind in all investigations of this nature, namely, that we 
are to look only to the pre-«minently typical characters 
of each group, and not to the exceptions which always, 
and inevitably, occur in those which are aberrant. It 
is no more iheapt, for instance, that all the rays are 
kimed with stings, than that aU the Acanthopteryges have 
spined dorsals : here the absence of spines is the except 
tion to the general character, just as their presence is the 
exoeption among the Squalida andl the Malaecpter^gei, 

I. 3 
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We have illustrated this position so fully in the two roost 
perfect classes of vertebrated animals^ and more especially 
among birds, that it appears hardly necessary to touch 
upon the subject in this place ; but as this volume will^ 
doubtless, be perused by many i6hthyologists who have 
not turned their attention to ornithology^ it seems ne 
cessary to explain to them the leading principle upon 
which we universally proceed in analogical comparisoni, 
and upon which the essence of our theory depends. True 
it is^ that there are sharks with spined dorsal fins ; and 
this fact would appear to invalidate the character we have 
given to the family ; but it will be seen that these spined 
sharks are not the most typical^ and therefore they are 
not taken into the account at present : the same may be 
said of such as^ from being covered with spines^ are 
analogous to the sturgeons and the cheloniform fishes. 
In explanation of all which we may observe^ that these 
minor variations, belonging only to aberrant forms^ are 
to be explained by this simple law of natare^ — that every 
circular group, whether large or small^ contains within 
itself representations of all other groups ; so that if^ 
among the sharks, there were none with spined rays^ 
there would be no representation of the order Acanthop^ 
terygesy and (unless other analogies to that order existed) 
the sharks would be an imperfect circle. We hope the 
experienced zoologist, to whom all this is well known, 
will excuse our again explaining these views to the ge- 
neral student^ and we shall now proceed to the compari- 
son above intimated. 

(1.S2.) The most typical forms of the rays, as will 
sulnequently ^ppear^ are those whose backs are pro- 
vided with a formidable spine^ u^ually^ although im- 
properly^ denominated a sting. This weapon is placed^ 
indeed, upon the tail^ generally near its base ; but so also 
is the first dorsal fin in several types of the sharks ; so 
that it becomes no more nor less than are presentation 
of the first or spinous dorsal fin of acanthopterygious 
fishes. It may be here observed^ that some of the rays 
have two spines^ analogous to the two dorsal fins of 
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th^ Aeanthopterygesi That the rays also are the most 
typical of the whole order^ may be inferred from two 
circumstances. Of all the Cartilagines, they have 
the broadest snouts^ just as the fissirostral or natatorial 
types, among birds, have the broadest bills ; while the 
peculiar form of their body, which may be said to be 
surrounded with two immense fins, must give them a 
greater celerity of swimming than is enjoyed by all 
their congeners. Such is exactly the case with the fissi- 
rostral and natatorial birds^, of which the swallow, the 
goat-sucker^ the albatross^ and the Tachypetes are famiHar 
examples — well known to every ornithologist — where, 
lus in the rays, the organs of flight considerably exceed 
the size of the body* There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that these analogies are founded in that law of repre- 
sentation, which assimilates all these groups to one of 
the primary types of the animal creation. If the rays, 
therefore, represent the Acanthopteryges, the Squa^ 
/Ma, by which they are immediately followed, must 
bear a corresponding relation to. the sub-typical order of 
fishes ; the chief character of both consisting in their 
having the fins soft. The genus Centrinui, indeed, is 
furnished with spines : but it is clear, even upon the 
bare opinion of Cuvier, that this genus is not typical of 
the sharks ; that station being assigned by him to the 
SquaJua earcharias, and its allies, to which we have re- 
tained the original patronymic name. of SqualuB, The 
SqualidcB, therefore, by following the rays, become the 
Sub-typical family of the cartilaginous order ; and this 
iualogy at once explains the relation they bear to the 
Fera among quadrupeds, and the Raptores among 
birds. Like these, their representatives, they are pro* 
verbially the tigers and panlhers of the ocean ; and fre- 
qumtly carry upon them> as it were, the very spots and 
markings of those ferocious beasts, as if Nature was de- 
«termined to make her analogies plain, whether they were 
^Studied or not. These relations of the. two chief groups 
iseing thus established, we must be satisfied if those that 
<are aberrant are less determinate ; because, .as the forms 

L 4 
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contained in the order before us are very few, our nuu 
terials for comparison are as 1 to 10 less numerous ; 
and yet^ upon study and reflection^ we shall find that 
the same train of analogies can be traced^ although, 
perhaps, they may appear to some less perfect than in 
the instances already explained. But to proceed : — - 

(133.) It will be seen that the genus Polyodon, which 
represents a family^ stands opposite to the ChondroptSi- 
tygesy or cartilaginous order. We place this genus dose 
to the sharks ; M. Cuvier does the same ; and, therefore^ 
the scruples of those who form their opinions on previous 
authority will not be disturbed. But it may . be im« 
mediately asked, how can Polyodony which departs in 
so many points from the cartilaginous structure, be^ at 
the same time, a typical representation of that order? 
To answer this, we shall dte an accidental remark of 
M. Cuvier*s^ which, in our opinion, at least, is quite 
conclusive. In speaking of the Polyodon, he remarks, 
that the spinal column merely consists of one entire 
piece, like the lamprey* Now, as one of the greatest 
characteristics of the order before us is to have the 
spinal column cartilaginous, and less developed than in 
any c|ther order^ so it results^ that the most imperfect 
fish, in this respect, among the whole of the known 
Chondropteryges, is the Polyodon, which thus represents 
them in its own circle. Did this peculiar construction 
constitute the only character of the order, then, indeed, 
Polyodon would stand at the head^ and occupy that «ta« 
tion we have given to the rays : but this is not the 
case> either in nature or in any system. Polyodon 
has an enormous gill<-cover, with a large branchial aper« 
ture, nearly similar to the generality of fishes ; it is^ 
besides, furnished with an air-bladder; and thus nearly aU 
other parts of its structure are directly opposed to the 
idea of placing it at the head of the cartilaginous fishes, 
merely on the strength of having one of their charactenr 
uncommonly developed : thus, also, we see that ever]r 
fact regarding the anatomy of an animal, however bare 
«nd barren it may appear^ at firs^ pf ulterior interesii 
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may yet become of the greatest importance in our en* 
deavours to determine the different relations ivhich 
subsist between animals; whether by affinity or analogy. 
(134.) Our next comparison is between the stur<« 
geons and the chelonifonn fishes, or, in other words, the 
SturionidtB and the Pkctognathes of Cuvier. This 
analogy will not detain us ; for the very aspect of the 
two is quite sufficient to show us we are following in 
the right track. The types of both are incased, as it 
were, in armour ; the hesd and body being defended by 
large bony plates, which either compactly join at their 
sutures, as in Tetraodan, or assume the form and sub^ 
stance of little targets or shields having a sharp central 
spine ; the mouth, in both groups, is very small ; and 
the absence of true teeth in both is supplied by an acute 
elongation of the jaws. This latter character, which is 
one of the primary distinctions of the cheloniform fishes^, 
ia found still more developed in the next type of the 
cartilaginous order ; and this at once brings us to the 
only remaining analogy, namely, that between Chimara 
and the apodal or anguilliform fishes. Now, it may be 
observed, that throughout the whole of the cartilaginouB 
groups which we have yet noticed, there is not one 
which gives us any idea of that slender and attenuated 
form which belongs to the eels among fish, and to the 
aerpents among reptiles ; and yet in the Chinuera we 
actually see a fish having the fore part of a shark, and 
the tail, or hinder part, of an eel. Thus does Nature 
combine her primary forms : and yet, that analogy should 
preserve a due subordination to affinity, the primary 
characters, as well as the whole aspect, of these singular 
shaped fishes, are decidedly those of the true CartUa^ 
gine^, yet so modified aa to point out its relations to 
other groups. Of all the cartilaginous fislies yet dis-' 
covered, the Chimara are those only that have the 
second dorsal fin very narrow, excessively long, and 
gradually tapering to the point of the tail ; being all but 
united to the caudal fin. This latter character, as is 
well known, pervades the whole of the anguilliform 
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fishes ; and both agre^ in having only one small external 
branchial opening. The other peculiarities of Chimara 
relate to its three affinities — on one side to Acipensetf 
on another to the Raidee, and on a third to the Plecto^ 
gnathes, — all of which will be noticed in their proper 
place. 

(135.) Such are the analogies* resulting from our 
following closely the line of affinity^ and upon which 
'^e rest our belief that the five types of the cartilaginous 
order represent the five great divisions of the elaas 
Pisces : but on a question of such paramount importance 
to the philosophic naturalist, it appears necessary to take 
a still wider range ; and^ by looking to the whole circle 
of vertebrated animals^ endeavour to test the correctness 
of this series by bringing it into comparison with the 
^eat groups of the Fertebrata, The resemblances^ of 
course, will be far more remote^ because the dissimilar*^ 
ities are immeasurably greater ; but yet^ if our arrange- 
ment is true. to nature^ these resemblances^ however 
faint soipe may think them, must not only exist in part^ 
but must follow each other ih an harmonious and defi- 
nite order* Placing, therefore, the contents of both 
groups in separate columns, we shall find some of the 
analogies both curious and interesting. 

Analogies of the Vertebrata and the Cartilaginous 

Fishes. 

Circle of the ChoiT- Jnnr^ah,* ' Circle of the 

'.D&OFTBETGBS. AMUOgteS. VftRTBBEATA. 

^^.^isj^ f Partaking most of all to the struc- 7 r\„ . wottma. 

SqudUda. ^ tu^g ^^^y^^ Cetacea. Viviparous, j Q"AMura»>»- 

v^i^^ C Pectoral fins awuming the form )«-__„ 

Baida. J of wings. All oviparous. j Birds. 

r Posterior part of the body, or the^ 
Chinuerida. < tail, gradually attenuated and V Rbptilbs. 

C pointed. J 

folnoiom^. p»'„<J^"'«''«^'»^i««^P«'^] Pisces. 

t 

(136.) The following points of analogy do not admit 
of much illustration^ seeing that they are remote.; >and 
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yet it is most extraordinary' to obserye the perfect regu- 
larity with which they follow each other. Every zoologist 
will confess the likeness between the sharks and the por- 
poises, even in their external appearance : and while no 
fish make such a near approach to quadrupeds as the 
•harks, no quadrupeds more resemble true fish than the 
Cetacea : this, of itself, is a fact so far beyond dispute, 
that we may at once pass on to the next analogy. The 
enormous pectoral fins of the rays, and the remarkably 
small size of the others, which are nearly obsolete, in- 
contestibly prove that in them is concentrated nearly 
all the powers of locomotion, and accounts at once for 
the exoessive rapidity with which they swim: this is 
precisely the case with birds ; whose wings correspond 
anatomically with the pectoral fins of fishes. The 
▼ery appearance of some of the rays shows that nature 
intended to make them represent the feathered class ; 
and this analogy is so apparent to ordinary observers, 
that several have acquired the name of sea eagles, eagle 
rays, &c. As the eels obviously represent the serpents, 
so do the ChinuBfidcB represent the reptiles, the pri- 
mary external character of which consists in the tail 
being excessively lengthened, and gradually ending in a 
point. The Chimarida are the only cartilaginous fishes 
yet discovered, that have a tail thus formed ; and they 
cannot, therefore, be likened to any of the vertebrated 
divisions, excepting the reptiles. The analogy between 
the sturgeons and the Amphibia is not only faint, but 
even obscure. But this may be easily accounted for 
in two ways : first, it is an indisputable fact that the 
analogies between two groups of animals thus com. 
pared, are almost always weakest between their most 
aberrant types ; and secondly, because, whA there are so 
few species in a group, as in the Sturumid(B, we have 
not the same facilities or materials for determining its 
analogies, as when it is more numerous : the points of 
comparison, in short, are few ; and setting aside the 
ignorance under which we may labour, we must, in 
all such cases, rest satisfied, if what is really known does 
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not militate against our other analogies. So far^ how- 
ever^ is this from being true in the present instance^ 
that we actually find the SturionidcB coming opposite 
to the Amphibia^ when we bring the circles of the 
Vertebrata and the Cartilagines together: there are 
even some considerations which strengthen the analogy 
thus inferred. The sturgeons, like the Amphifna, have 
no true teeth, and they live in two distinct modifications 
of the same element, — that is, both in salt and fresh 
water. The simple fact, however, of their standing in 
the order of affinity (for this is the primary consir 
deration) between the Chimarida and the Polyodontda, 
and that the Amphibia hold the same rank between the 
reptiles and the fishes, is a sufficient argument that they 
represent each other, although we are not prepared to 
state the true manner in which this law of nature is 
effi^cted. We now come to the Polyodanidof and the dass 
PisoM. We are to inquire under what view we may 
consider the former as a representation of the latter : it 
is not sufficient to say that Polyodon is a fish, because 
so are all the CartUagines, Now, if the question was 
asked, Wliat are the most prominent characteristics of 
the typical orders* independent of their general form ? 
the answer would be, that such fish possessed free 
laminated gills, with a large and unconfined branchial 
opening. These, then, are the very characteristics of 
Peiyodon; and as they are found in no other type of the 
cartilaginous circle, it follows that this division, more 
than any other we have noticed, gives us the best repre- 
•entation of the ordinary and typical stracture of the 
daas Pisces. 

(137*) We have had frequent occasion to remark, 
while tracing the analogies among quadrupeds and 
birds, that, to illustrate all the peculiarities of an animal, 
one table of comparisons is not sufficient : many others 
would then remain ; and we can only explain these by 
instituting other comparisons, and applying further tests 
to the accuracy of our theories. Now, the aberrant 
groups of the order before us particularly require his. 
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especially Polyodan and ChimarOf of which nothing 
that we have yet said relates to the enormous flattened 
snout of the firsts or the lohe*shaped crest of the last. 
We shalU therefore> now exhibit the analogies of the 
cartilaginous types in a new light, by bringing them 
into contact with the primary orders of birds. 

Families of the ^< Anatagiet. Oiders of Bwm. 

SquaUdte. Pre-eminently rapRcioiu. Raptorbs. 

BaUa. I>plc4l of their refpectiTedrdei. Ihgbsmbbs- 

SturkmidtB. Mouth Tery small. Orallatorbbl 

Potyodonida, Snout or bill excMiiveljr broad. Natatorbb. 

(138.) The two first set of analogies are so obvious^ 
that every naturafist will at once perceive them. It 
foUowS) indeed^ as a necessary consequence, that if the 
sharks represent the beasts of prey^ they also represent 
the rapacious order of birds ; and that if the Raida are 
typical of birds^ they must bear the same relation to 
that group which is the most perfect among birds. 
The rasorial type of form, already so much enlarged 
upon in former volumes^ is eminently distinguished 
from all others by the heads of one or both sexes being 
ornamented or defended by unusual appendages^ whi(jt 
among quadrupeds . take the shape of horns^ and in 
birds that of crests. The Chimara horedlia exhibits an 
appendage perfectly analogous to this^ in the singular 
fleshy caruncle or lobe which surmounts its snout, 
the end of which is beset with numerous short prickles ; 
while the tail, as in all rasorial types of the Vertebratay 
is highly and singularly developed. Thus we have^ 
among fishes, a structure perfectly analogous to the 
raaorial order of birds^ and to the ruminating order of 
quadrup^ ; and as the types of the rasorial birds (the 
family of peacocks) are among the most splendid 
coloured of the class^ so Chimara is the only group 
among the cartilaginous fishes whose colours have any 
degree of iM-illiancy. The difficulties attending the 
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analogies of the Stufianida have been alieady stated , 
but we may remark^ that the sihallness of their mouths 
is in complete accordance with that structure which is 
one of the most matked peculiarities of the GralkUoreM, 
or wading birds; while the order Edentates, among 
quadrupeds^ — the types of which have their bodies co* 
vered with bony scales like the sturgeons^ — is an indirect 
proof in support of the opinion that all are repre- 
sentatives of each other. Lastly^ the Polyodonidce, and 
the natatorial type of birds^ are those only which have 
the snout or bill excessively broad and uncommonly 
flattened.. That Polyodon, therefore, is the natatorial 
and^ consequently^ the fissirostraltypeofthe cartilaginous 
circle^ cannot be doubted, because its snout is much 
longer and broader than in any other fish yet disco- 
vered ; and we thus get an explanation why, in a group 
which is collectively a natatorial type, it should yet 
have one of the peculiarities of that type so pre- 
eminently conspicuous. 

(139.) To trace the analogies of the cartilaginous 
families further, might weary the reader, and may be 
thought unnecessary by the naturalist ; seeing that all 
the peculiarities of the two most singular forms in the 
group^ Polyodon and Chimcera, turn out to be in per- 
feet accordance with those ordinary laws of variation 
which nature adheres to in other divisions of the ver- 
tebrated animals, and which we hope to trace hereafter 
in the annulose circle. There can be no doubt that 
innumerable analogies, equally strong, exist between 
them and their representatives among the osseous fishes, 
which may hereafter add additional force to what has 
just been elucidated. 

(140.) The analogical relations of the primary divi- 
sions of the order being now disposed of, we shall again 
revert to the family of Squalida, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the same system of representation 
can be traced in its sub-families. In endeavouring to 
determine these latter, it will be remembered that we 
have noticed them in the following order: Zyganina, 
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SqualincB, Centrina, Pristis^ and Squatina or Croeso^ 
rhinus; the first and the two last forming the aberrant 
group^ while the second and third are considered as th« 
typical and the sub-typical. Let us place these in on# 
column^ and the primary divisions of the Cartilagine^ 
in another, and then trace their analogies. 

Analogies of the Squalid^ to the Cartilaoines. 

Sub.familie8 ' A^«t^^^»i rh»».^^*^» Faniilies of the 

of the Squaudjs. Analogical Characters. Cabtilagines. 

SKfvaliiue. Dorsal fins generally without spines. Squalida. 

/\^^w»^ f One acute spine on the first or se- 7 «.,„_ 

OerUnnof. jj cond dorsal fins. jRAiDiB. 

Priithue, [ ^"° Y,J?;je*f * ""^ ^'^ priokles j ceiMJ«RiD«. 

Crossorhina. Mouth furnished with cirri. STURiONiDiB. 

Zyganhue. Head or snout excessively broad. PoLVODONiDji 

(141.) There is a somewhat intricate point, which the 
last table brings more immediately before us, upon 
which we must here say a few words. In the present 
infant state of philosophic ichthyology, it is not likely 
to claim that attention it will hereafter most assuredly 
receive ; but we shall now advert to it, to show it has 
not escaped our observation. This point regards the 
rank of pre-eminence among the SqualicUs. It may be 
argued, that if the Raidcs are typical of the order 
Cartilagines, then it would seem to follow that the 
CentrincBf which clearly represent them, are also typical 
of the Squalida: both are distinguished by their spined 
backs, which make them also analogous to the Aomu 
thopteryges, the most typical of all the fishes. By re<« 
garding the Ventrirue, dierefore, in tliis light, we give to 
all the groups we have just named one and the same 
rank j that is> of being the pre-eminent types of their 
own circles : nor does there appear any great objection to 
this, if we only look to the groups just noticed. But 
how would the case then stand, regarding the analogy 
between the rays and birds ? for the latter are most cer- 
tainly not the pre-eminent types of the Fertehrata, and 
therefore the rank of these two would still remain dif- 
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ferent ; that is, the rays would be a typical^ and the 
birds a sub-typical^ group. This latter denomination, as 
applied to the dass Aves, is so unquestionable^ that it 
must remain undisturbed. Analogy must always be 
made subservient to affinity ; and as this very transport- 
ation of the two typical groups has been frequently 
observed in ornithology, we must leave it to time^ and 
a better acquaintance with the theory of variation, to 
clear up a question so beset with difficulties. 

(14^.) The analogies of the two first groups in each 
of these columns are, of course, only applicable to the 
typical examples of each ; while the only exception to 
the whole of the Squalince being destitute of spines, 
rests on the question whether the Dalatias nocturnus 
of Rafinesque has been correctly described as without 
spiracles : should this really be an error^ then this sup- 
posed genus must be abolished, and the above-named 
fish will become^ as Cuvier conjectures, a species belong- 
ing to the Centrirue. This question, however, is of no 
importance to our present purpose, for we are looking to 
large assemblages^ not to the peculiarities of the sub- 
genera: besides, it is quite clear that, even if some of 
the. sharks without spiracles have spinous fins, the 
greater portion have not ; while, as the majority 
of those with spiracles also possess spines, this latter 
character becomes one of their typical distinctions. In 
this manner, the Centrina will, of course, represent the 
rays. Now, the nearest approach which is made by the 
sharks to the saw-fish, seems to be by the germs Mustelus, 
because it has, like Pristis and the rays, tesselated teeth ; 
hence we have supposed that they are united by affinity, 
although there appears an hiatus between MuHelus and 
Pristisy which nothing yet known is calculated to fill 
up. Whether we are correct in this supposition, time 
only will show. The analogy ofPtistis to the ChinuerimB 
is manifested by the tooth-like processes of their snouts; 
those in Pristif assuming the form of teeth, those of 
ChinuBra prickles. It might be thought, indeed^ that 
Pfistia Was more analogous to Polyodon^ because the 
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only remarkable difference between their gnouts consists 

in the one having bony or tooth-like processes^ while 

that of the other is smooth : but this difference is a very 

important one^ because no fissirostral or aquatic types^ 

whether among birds or quadrupeds^ have the, snout 

horned.^ The spined processes^ therefore, of Pristis, 

placed on the snout, are completely analogous to the 

horns of ruminating quadrupeds, and to the prickles 

on the prolonged front^ lobe of Chimcera; and both r&> 

present, however imperfectly or obscurely — for how 

could it be otherwise ? — the rasorial birds^ and the 

ungulated quadrupeds. Between Crossorhinus, Squatina, 

^nd the Sturionidce, the analogy is very slight; since 

the only resemblance to be traced between them, at 

present, is their mutual possession of cirri, or fleshy 

barbs, round their mouths. We should almost have he- 

sitated — indeed still hesitate — in definitely placing 

Squatina among the sharks; because it seems to have, in 

its general aspect, as already observed^ a much nearer 

Affinity to the rays. Lastly, we come to the resemblance 

between the ZyganidcB and the Folyodonidce, which 

agree in this one fact, — that both have the broadest heads 

or snouts of all the groups we have been comparing. 

The forms of the two fishes are certainly dissimilar ; 

because the snout of Polyodon is, although very wide, 

more remarkable for its length ; while that of the 

hammer-headed sharks is very short and obtuse, yet 

excessively wide. It is clear^ however, that, as both are 

fissirostral types, they represent each other; although we 

by no means feel confident that the precise situation we 

have assigned to the Zyganidee is the correct one. 

(143.) The peculiar difficulties, already adverted to, 
in our attempt to arrange the sub-families of Squalina 
and Centring in their natural series, and to designate 
their primary divisions or genera, bring with it corre- 
spouding difficulty and uncertainty in attempting to trac. 

* The CertUodon {Monodon monocero*), although in the aquatic order 
of Mammalia, U but a representation of the rasorial or ruminating type 
among the Delphinida, or porpoises. 
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their internal analogies. Some of the more recently cha- 
racterised forms we have not personally examined^ and 
others are not now hefore us, so that we had almost de- 
termined not to have prosecuted our analogical views 
further than to the sub-families : but this might have 
given an impression to some few of our naturalists^ that 
the theory could not he carried furtlier^ and that we de- 
serted our former declaration^ that every group, whether 
large or small, if natural^ would contain representations 
of all others. To show, therefore^ that, even in our 
present dilemma^ there is some ground for this asser- 
tion — so fully demonstrated already in the class of 
birds — we shall make the attempt. If one or two of 
these analogies carry with them an appearance of truth, 
our principle, substantially, is gained ; while, for the 
rest, if we are in error, these very errors will serve as 
land-marks to others^ and elicit that additional inform- 
ation which is absolutely essential before we can hope to 
work out the internal affinities and analogies of the great 
number of forms comprised in the sub-families Squalirus 
and CentrirujB, 

Analogies of the Squalinjg and the CENTRiN^as. 

Genera of the r».-»*.-«^*.v.- ««.j ««/t7/i«.-..«7 Genera of the 

SqUALI N^ j ^**""^%^fL"l" ^ CENTRlNiE ; 

no spiracles. L/taracteiA. with spiracles. 

Squaltis Linn. Typical of their respective groups. Centrina Cuv. 

Dalatias Raf. Spines to the dorsal ; no ventral fin. Galewi Raf. 

r«.««» r>„* C" Snout or muzzle excessively long, ) o-..7/v«*« r.,« 

liurusHAl I projecting beyond the mouth. **jS^«»«»» Cuv. 

RmeodonSmitii p°;;^^^Jticat*"^'*^ ^^^ "^""'^^ ''] Cesiradon Cuv. 

rXhe second dorsal fin opposite the"] 
I anal : the two last branchial J 
ScoUodon M. H. k openings placed above the pecto- VMnsielits Cuv. 
I rat fin : teeth the same in both 
L jaws. J 

(144.) It will tend much to elucidate the above table, 
if we first of all briefly recapitulate the reasons that have 
induced us to arrange these two series in the order in 
which they now stand; so tbat, before entering on an 
explanation of the analogies they bear to each other, we 
shall take a* hasty glance at the affinities of the genera 
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i^spectively placed in each coJumn. We must first, 
however, remind the naturalist, that the groups in these 
columns are what we consider to he genera; and that, 
consequently, those numerous suh.genera which have 
been proposed by other naturalists, and whose names do 
not appear in the above list, are considered by us of 
subordinate rank, and form a part of one or other of 
these genera. One instance will better explain our 
meaning: M. Cuvier's sub-genus Selache is not men- 
tioned, because we consider Rafinesque's Isurus is the 
true typical example of the genus which connects the 
Squalince and the Centrirue. This union of two circles 
is always effected either by the rasorial or the fissirostral 
type; and the long snout and forked tail of Isurus 
clearly show that it is of this latter description : 
Selache, indeed^ is an excellent sub-genus, but it is sub- 
ordinate to Isurus; and therefore, as every group should 
bear the name of its most typical example, we name it, 
in the present instance, accordingly. In like manner, 
Pristiurus of Bonaparte, from what little has been said 
of its form*, appears the true type of Scyllium, because 
it is said to have a *^long snout," — the exact character of 
Isurus in the opposite circle of the Squalince; so that 
we may fairly suppose they are analogous. As our 
acquaintance, however, with Pristiurus is so slight, we 
shall for the present retain the long-employed name of 
Scyllium. But it may fairly be asked, Upon what prin- 
ciple do we ground our belief that one group is a genus, 
and that another is a sub-genus ? and why, in reference 
to the above case, has not Selache as great a claim to be 
considered the type of a genus as Isurus ? To this 
we reply, by stating the especial object of the present 
inquiry: our purpose is to show that each of the two 
typical sub-families of the sharks — the Squalince and 
the CentrincB — represent each other in their respective 
circles ; and that the subordinate divisions, or genera, 

* MuUer aud Henlej Mag. of Nat History, 2d series, vol ii. in 34. 
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of one, correspond to those of the other, — but with 
this difference^ that all df one are furnished with tempo- 
ral spiracles^ which spiracles are not seen in the other. 
Having, therefore^ endeavoured^ in the first instance, to 
make out the affinities of each among themselves, we then 
select, from all the minor groups that have been named^ 
those which correspond, in some way, to each other : 
these we denominate genera, and place all the others as 
sub-genera : the distinction^ therefore^ is neither empy- 
rical nor arbitrary; however we may err in the selection, 
the principle upon which that selection has been made 
is sound and philosophic. We have little doubt that 
nearly all the divisions of Rafinesque, Cuvier, Muller, 
Henle, Smith, Le Sueur, &c. will arrange themselves 
in the line of affinity, either as genera, sub -genera, or 
aberrant species : but we repeat our belief, that our 
existing information on this family is not sufficient to 
carry us through such an analysis. By far the 
greater part of the specimens of sharks, seen in mu- 
seums, are miserably preserved, — the natural form 
completely destroyed by having the skin either dilated 
or contracted ; while the mouth is either closed, so that 
the teeth are not seen, or the jaws are taken out, or the 
specimens are of young individuals before the teeth are 
well developed. We look forward, indeed, with much 
interest to the forthcoming publication of MM. Muller 
and Henle upon this family, satisfied that in many re- 
spects it will add much to our general knowledge of this 
group. But we consider the principles of their arrange- 
ment, so far as it has been developed, as essentially 
artificial, being framed without any regard to the other 
groups of ichthyology ; and we look on all systems 
founded, as this is, upoq the teeth, as liable to much 
fallacy, because these organs are well known to vary in 
young and adult specimens, as well as in mature old ones, 
of species which follow close upon each other in all the 
remaining points of their organisation. ' Our chief desi- 
derata, in fact, are accurate drawings, and full descrip- 
tions, made ^om the fresh subject, and from adult 
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specimens. This, of course, can only be done by slow 
degrees, and by different naturalists in various parts of 
the world : but the spirit which is now abroad, particu- 
larly among the rising naturalists of our colonies, will 
do much to hasten this ; and the time will then come, 
when the groups of the Squalida will be established on 
the best of all foundations, — their analogical resem- 
blances. This digression, although long, may not be 
thought out of place ; and we shall now proceed, as we 
intended, to recapitulate the affinities of these two 
groups, before we enter further upon their analogies. 

(145.) Let us first take the genera of the SqtialiruB, 
or those sharks which have no temporal spiracles. 
Commencing with Squaius (improperly named Car^ 
eharias by Cuvier*), we find a numerous assemblage 
composed of Ahpias Raf., Cericteus Raf., and many 
others, imperceptibly leading to DakUias. Of this 
latter, Rafinesque expressly says, that although his 
D. noctumu9 has spines on the dorsal, yet that it has 
, no piracies and no anal fin. It is worthy of remark, 
also, that he places this genus close to our Squaius ; 
observing, that it difibrs from that in having no anal 
fin, and from Centrina Cuv. {Squaius Raf.), in 
having *' no spiracles.'* From this we pass to Isurus, 
Raf., distinguished^ as are all fissirostral types, both of 
birds and beasts — by a very lengthened snout, and a 
deeply forked, equal tail. Another character, more ge- 
neral in this genus, is the excessive size of the branchial 
openings; and both these latter characters are found in 
Selache and Lamna, But now, having reached the 
passage to the Centrirue, we begin to see the incipient 
development of the temporal orifices, asserted by Dr. 
Smith to exist in Lamna^ where Cuvier says they are 
not to be found. Next follows Rineodon Sm. which 



* We lay improperly, bectuse, in this inctance, and in numerous othen, 
M. Cuvier, while he professes to retain the genus Squaius, virtually abo. 
lishes it ; since he does not;preserve the original name to any one of its 
divisions. 
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Muller and Henle consider is so closely allied to Se^ 
Uwhe, that they actually place them close together. 
Finally^ we quote the same authority for placing Sc0^ 
liodon next to our Squalua; for, according to these 
eminent naturalists^ the one follows the other^ and so 
nearly coincide in their teeth^ that those of Scoliodon 
^' differ only in heing of the same shape in hoth jaws;" 
— and thus we return to the point from whence we 
commenced. 

(146.) We now turn to the other column^ composed 
of the Centrirus, having temporal spiracles. At the 
head of these stands Cuvier's genus Centrina; under 
which we place^ as suh. genera^ Spinax and. Scymnus* 
This latter^ heing aherrant, has no spines to the dorsal^ 
but, in the words of M, Cuvier, it has, in every other 
respect, *'all the characters of Centrina^ ScymntU 
brings us immediately to the genus Galeus (Raf. Cuv.)> 
under which we may place Notidanus Cuv., and perhaps 
Etmopterua of Rafinesque, as uniting Scymnus, GaJeuSy 
and Centrina' Somniosus Le Sueur, from not having 
an anal fin, seems to belong to the same group. And, 
indeed, it almost seems that the next genus after Cen^ 
trina should consist of those sub-genera which have 
neither dorsal spines nor anal fins ; in which case Galeus 
will stand only as a sub-genus connecting Mustellus to 
Centrina, We now arrive at that division which leads 
to the Squalincd; and we consequently find that some of 
the sub-genera associated with Pristiurus Bon., as Scylr- 
Uum Cuv., and Chihscyllium M. and H., begin to have the 
temporal orifices very small, so as to blend with Lamna, 
and other subordinate forms in the circle we have just 
left. In all these, as MM. Muller and Henle have well 
observed, the first dorsal fin is never placed before the 
abdominal fins. Cestracion, another genus with spined 
dorsals, seems to follow the last ; and thus we arrive at 
MuHelus, the affinity of which with Centrina is mani- 
fested in all but the teeth, which resemble those of the 
saw-fish and skates. 
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(147.) The result of this disposition of the groups is 
seen in the preceding table^ which shows the analogies 
existing between their component parts. From these it 
would appear that each has a division {Dalatias in on^ 
and GaJeus in the other )^ where the ventral fin is want- 
ing^ and the dorsal fins are spined. Again^ Isurus and 
Pristiurus (which latter we have arranged with ScyU 
Hum) are the longest-snouted sharks yet discovered: 
while Rineodon and Cestrctcion represent each other by 
the very reverse of this latter character ; for the mouth 
of both is described as being at the extremity of the 
muzzle; and thus they also represent Squatina and 
Crossorhinus. With these striking coincidences before 
us, we need feel less regret at not being better informed 
on the new genus Scoliodon of MM. MuUer and Henle; 
but the short characters they have assigned to it sin- 
gularly coincide^ in all but the teeth^ vnth those of 
Musteliis : and as this latter genus opens a passage to 
PriatiSy so we may expect that it would possess some 
one of its characters ; and this expectation is realised by 
the structure of the teeth^ which are precisely alike ; 
Mustdus including the only sharks where these organs 
are blunt and tesselated^ as in the rays and saw-fish. 

(148.) That errors may eventually be discovered in 
this imperfect sketch of the natural arrangement of the 
sharks, is only what we fully expect ; and this^ for the 
reasons already stated^ we should say would be inevi- 
table. But whether these errors are few or many^ 
the main facts which we have sought to establish^ of 
there being certain types^ representing each other^ but 
without mutual affinity^ will remain unshaken ; and 
further^ that those types correspond to others pervading 
every group in ichthyology. We contend not, in this 
case, for details, or for the accuracy of minor com- 
binations : all we seek to establish at present, is the 
theory of representation ; and for this there seems to be 
conclusive evidence. The two typical groups may pos. 
sibly possess other characters than the mere absence or 
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presence of spiracles : one may be viviparous, the other 
oviparous — (and this deserves much investigation) ; but 
still there will be corresponding relations^ however these 
Illations may be exhibited ; and that arrangement 
which places them in the clearest light^ must always 
be that which is nearest to Nature. 

(14f9*) The Raidjs^ or rays^ succeed the sharks^ to 
which^ as before r^oiarked^ they are closely and ind« 
mately united by the saw.fish (PrUtis) : they are com- 
posed of the rays^ properly so called^ having the base of 
their tail armed with a sting, and of the torpedos, skates, 
and thombacks/ The two latter^ from bang well 
known and very abundant in our own seas^ will give 
the general reader a correct idea of the whole family. 
Taken collectively, they may be called the flat fish of 
the cartilaginous order, and, in this respect, show a* 
marked and unquestionable analogy to that family of 
osseous fishes. The whole of the species, Uke the sharks, 
are marine ; and several of those found in the warmer 
latitudes grow to a very great size. The depression of 
their body is fully as great as what we see in the PleU* 
ronectidcB, or true flat fish ; but the head and eyes are 
symmetrical ; while the pectoral fins are of such vast 
magnitude, tbat they actually extent all round the head 
and body, and terminate only at the base of the small 
ventral fins, thus giving the body a disk-like form : the 
tail is excessively slender ; and the dorsal fins, when 
present, are generally remarkably small, and placed upon 
their slender tail. In the typical species, the caudal fin 
is mostly wanting, as the tail ends in a slender point ; 
but in others, as the torpedo skates (^Raiai) and shark 
rays {Rhinobates)^ there is a small caudal, whose sixe 
seems regulated by the comparative diminution of the 
pectorals. The scapule of the pectorals are articulated 
with the spinal column, just behind the branchial spi^ 
racles : the eyes, and the large temporal orifice imme* 
diately behind them, are, of course, placed on the upper 
surface^ at a considerable distance from the snout and 
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the circumference ; but the mouthy nostrils^ and branchial 
apertures are on ihe under surface^ and are completely 
bid when the fish is laid on its belly : the latter organs 
are generally five in number, arranged on the sides, and 
are of the same form as in the sharks. The rays of the 
fins, like the rest of the skeleton, are cartilaginous, 
straight, and furnished with numerous swellings or knots* 
The mouth is small, and furnished with numerous small 
blunt teeth, which are placed in rows, like paving stones 
or mosaic, so as to completely cover the lips or edges 
of the mouth : the eyes are protected by a nictitating 
membrane or skin, which can at pleasufe be drawn over 
ihem like an eyelid, — a character which is common to 
many of the sharks : at some distance above the eyes are 
situated the nostrils, each appearing like a large and some* 
what semilunar opening, ec^ed with a reticulated skin, 
and furnished internally with a great many laminated pro- 
cesses, divided by a middle partition, and guarded by an 
exterior valve : behind the eyes are the temporal orifices 
or spiracles, communicating with the mouth and gills ; 
these orifices are much larger than those of the sharks, 
and often exceed the size of the eye ,* and all these parts 
taken together occupy a wide extent of surface. The young 
are contained in oblong square capsules, of a horny sub- 
stance, with a filament, more or less lengthened, at each 
of the four corners. It would seem that the female has 
the faculty of twisting these round the stems of marine 
plants or corals, so as to secure the capsule from being 
tossed about and drifted by the waves. These cases, 
when the young have been exuded, are finally de- 
tached, and are often cast upon the shore in considerable 
numbers, when they are called sea purses by the common 
people. 

(150.) Little is known of the natural history of these 
singular fishes : inhabiting the depths of the ocean, they 
elude the inquisitive eye of man ; and we can only form 
a few conjectures by their general structure. We know 
that the Pleuronectid€B, or true flat fish, lie concealed at 
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the bottom of the sea^ among weeds and mud^ and thus 
watch for their prey : hence it may be safely inferred 
that habits^ somewhat similar^ belong to the rays. 
The unusual development, however, of their pectoral 
fins, places it beyond doubt, that they can pursue their 
prey with a swiftness surpassing that of all other fishes ; 
an inference which is further strengthened, when we 
remember that these swallow-like fish stand at the head 
of the fissirostral type of the class Pisces, corresponding 
to the swallows among birds, and the Natantia among 
Mammalia, Some of the species grow to an immense 
size, — a circunlstance that may be accounted for by the 
supposition that cartilaginous fish continue to grow as 
long as they live. A species of skate, common to the 
British seas {Rata hatis) is frequently caught of im- 
mense dimensions, sometimes weighing two hundred 
pounds. But this is nothing to another individual of 
this family, which is stated to have been caught in the 
West Indian seas^ whose length was twenty-five feet> 
while its greatest breadth is stated at thirteen ; the tail 
alone measuring fifteen feet. The sting rays, of which 
this last was probably a species, are, perhaps, the largest 
in their dimensions of the whole family. Two spe^ 
cimens of the Pterocephalus massena Sw. of the Me- 
diterranean, were caught near Nice, and seen by Risso; 
which measured twelve feet loUg, and twenty-seven in 
circumference; the weight of the female was 1250 
pounds, but that of the male only 800. The Pteroceph. 
Banksianus is a stiU more gigantic monster ; for although 
its weight was not ascertained, it is said to have required 
no less than seven yoke of oxen to drag it on shore. 
There is some evidence, also, that these monsters of the 
deep, like the sharks, are destructive to mankind. 
Oolonel Hamilton Smith relates, that he once witnessed 
the destruction of a soldier off Trinidad, by 'one of these 
immense Pterocephali. It would seem that the soldier 
wished to desert, and, being a good swimmer, he had 
jumped into the sea from the ves8el> which then lay at 
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anchor in the entrance of the Bocco del Toro. The cir- 
cumstance occurred soon after daylight, and the man, 
heing alarmed hy the call of a sailor up aloft, endea- 
voured to return to the ship ; but the monster threw one 
of his fins over him, and he was never seen more. 

(151.) The natural arrangement of the family has 
never been yet attempted. MM. Muller ^and Henle 
have just made considerable improvements on the method 
apd nomenclature of Cuvier, by separating and defining 
many of the subordinate types, passed over in the Regne 
Animal; but their arrangement has no ulterior object^ 
and merely aims at characterising the divisions. Having 
paid some little attention, therefore, to this family, we 
shall endeavour, on the present occasion, to determine 
the natural series of its variation, and shall subsequently 
show that this is regulated by the same general law that 
pervades all the other groups of ichthyology. We ar- 
range the whole family under the five following divi- 
sions : — 1. The Rainje, or true rays; 2. The Mylio- 
BATiNiB, or eagle rays ; 3. The ToRPEDiNiE, or torpedo 
rays ; 4. The SQUATiNiE, or shark rays ; and, 5. The 
Rhinobatinje, or snout rays. The two first of these 
are typical, and are distinguished by their very slender 
and whip-like tails ; while in the three latter, or aberrant 
sub-families (each represented only by a single genus), 
the tails are iJiick, and more or less approach those of 
the sharks. 

(152.) The barb, sting, or spine, — for it has been 
called by all these names, — with which the tail of the 
minority of the sting and eagle rays is armed, is a most 
formidable weapon^ in the shape of a long-headed lance: 
it is acutaly pointed, and varies in length according 
both to the species and the size of the individual : it 
is a compressed, hard bone, having the two edges finely 
serrated, with the serratures pointing to the head, so as 
to tear the flesh upon being drawn out; and it thus in- 
flicts a most grievous wound. It is currently understood 
by all sea- faring people, that these barbs are poisonous ; 
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and so firmly is this believed by fishennen^ that upon 
catching any of these sting rays, they immediately pro- 
ceed to cut off the tail of the fish, or mutilate the spine. 
The use of the long naked tail, seen in most of these 
fish, is probably to twine round their prey, so as to con- 
fine its struggles. Sometimes there are two of these 
barbs placed close together ; but in some of the sub- 
genera, both are absent. 

(153.) The first, or typical, sub-family, containing 
the true rays, is eminently distinguished from all the 
others, by the pectoral fins being united to the snout 
in such a manner as that there is no interval of separa- 
tion between them. All our British species, including 
the thombacks, skates, &c., are of this description, and 
afibrd perfect examples of the general form pervading 
the whole of this division : in other respects, there are 
many variations. The group, indeed, is so numerous in 
its contents, that we may even distinguish the genera, 
which we shall now enumerate. The trygons, or sting 
rays (Trygon Antiq.), divide themselves into three 
genera. The first is Trygon, where the breadth of the 
body and pectorals is about equal to its length : the tail 
is armed with one or two spines, or stings, as they are 
called, at the base ; and there is a narrow fin, either 
above, or below, or on both sides. Pastinaca Antiq. * 
differs from Trygon only in having the tail entirely 
naked : the common sting ray of the Mediterranean is 
the type of this genus, to which we prefer retaining the 
name by which it was known to the ancients. In two 
others, described and figured as natives of the Indian 
seas by Dr. Russell, the body is somewhat more oval 
than in the Mediterranean species, and there are two 
spines ; but the number of these do not appear to in- 
dicate generic groups ; and it not unfrequently happens 
that, in such as really possess two spines, one is acci- 
dentally broken off. The presence or absence of fins 

* HimatUura, Muller and Henle. 



upon the Uil, therefore, appean to ub ft more ceruin 
mark for diEcriminadng the two typical genera of Try- 
gon and Pastinaca, than the number of the stings ; and 
this view, we perceive, has been taken by Muller and 
Henle. In further proof, also, we may refer to the 
two species above roeDlioned, from India : both are of 
the same form, and both have the tail entirely naked; 
yet in one there is but a diigle spine, while the other 
has two. The third genus is that of Pteropbtea, — ■ 
name given by the last mentioned ichthyologists to 
certain sting raya, which have the pectorals so very long 
as to render the breadth of the fieh considerably more 
than its length : the tail, like that of Pattinata, is 
always naked, but it is also remarkably short It is here 
that the stings begin to disappear; for although one 
species of (hose which have been described possesses two, 
yet in another, from India (Rnssell, pL 22.)> there is 
none whatever. This latter fish, therefore, brings us near 
to the genus Rata (A. rubra, fig. 18.), as now restricted 
and understood by the modems. This group, indeed, ha* 
recently .been divided into several sub-geneia ; but as 
the value of these remains to be determined by a philo- 
sophic analysis of the 
real types, we do not, 
at present, adopt them. 
The whole may be 
characterised as dia- 
mond-shaped iishes, 
almost always coveted 
with prickles or mi- 
nute asperities, but 
never having the tail 
armed with a barbed 
spine, as in the three 
preceding genera: the 

nates in a small cau- 
dal fin ; immediately 
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before which^ on a line with the back^ are two small 
dorsal fins : one of these latter^ or the small caudal^ 
may be expected to disappear in such aberrant species 
as approach Pteroplatea on one side^ or go off, on 
the other, to Atiacanthus Ehremb., — a genus which is 
stated to resemble Trygon in every thing but the 
possession of a sting. We are thus enabled to trace 
a circular disposition of the whole sub-family ; the 
contents of which represent all the primary types of the 
cartilaginous order. 

(154.) The second sub-family contains the gigantic 
PterocephaiiruB* y or eagle rays. These are the fish 
which we have already mentioned as often growing to 
such an enormous size, and being as dangerous to man 
as the sharks. The form of their body is much like 
that of the sting rays, but with this difference, — ^tbat the 
pectoral fins are not continued so as to encircle the fore 
part of the head, which is consequently free ; and the 
eyes are inserted at the edge of, not within, its circum. 
ference. The tail is as slender as in the last group, and 
is generally armed with a formidable barb or sting at its 
base; in addition to which, there is usually a small trian- 
gular dorsal fin placed at the base, which is very different 
from the long and narrow fin.like membrane seen towards 
the end of this part in many of the sting rays. Although 
the species are by no means so numerous as in the last, 
we yet find five divisions, so well characterised by their 
general form, that we shall adopt them on the present 
occasion. These gigantic fish are very rarely seen, and 
then chiefly in warm latitudes : they seem, indeed, to 
be pelagic, for they are seldom taken near any shore. 

(155.) We place Myliohates as the first genus, because 
it has a closer affinity to the typical rays than any of the 
other four ; this is shown by its resembling Pteroplatea 
in being much broader than long, owing to the great 

* These constitute the genus Cephaioptera of Dumeril ; but as that name, 
unluckily, had been previously given by Geoff. Saint- Hilaire to a remarkable 
genus of birds, we propose to substitute the present for it 



development of ihe peciorals : these flns, however, only 
take their cammencement iramediaCel)' behind the eye ; 
so that those and the snout are entirely free. The tail 
of these fish, pf which one species is well figured among 
the Indian fishes of RuEsell, is very slender and exceS' 
sively long, being near twice the length of the body ; 
and it ia described as being without any sting or bony 
process. Whetiier this weapon is constantly absent in 
certain species, or whether, as on the present occasion, 
it had been broken off accidentally or purposely, (for it 
is universally considered by fishermen of all countries 
to be poisonous,) is a question which must be undecided ; 
certain it is, however, that some of the rays, both in this 
and the last sub-familiea, appear to be totally devoid of 
a sting. The next genus is Rhinoptera of Kuhl. In 
this the head is equally free; but the snout is so deeply 
cleft in front, that in some species it assumes the aspect 
of two horn-like protuberances, not in substance, but in 
shape. In one species, the R. quadrilabata of Le 
Sueur*, here represented from an exquisite plate by that 
naturalist {fig. ly.), there are two other processes, 
one on each side 
the under part of 
the Bnoot(a), which 
aie obviously the 
first development 
of those fin -like 
paddles seen in 
the next genus. 
The mouth, both 
of this and Mylio- 
hates, is placed un- 
derneath (6) ; but 
the sting does not 
appear constant : it 
exists in the species 
here figured(c),bat 
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is absent in that described by Dr. Russell. The two 
processes just mentioned conduct us at once to the 
genus Ceratoptera M. and H., where these appendages 
assume the form and office of lobed fins^ as represented 
by the same artist (fig, ^0.), the head is completely 




obtuse in fronts without any of the lobed appearance 
seen in the last genus ; while the mouth is at the ter- 
mination of the muzzle. On this latter account^ these 
remarkable fishes have been justly separated from the 
true Pterocephali (or the Cephaloptera of Dumeril), 
where the mouth is on the under side of the head^ as in 
all the other genera. We place Mtohates M. and H. as 
the last genus^ with some hesitation, suspecting that it 
really possesses this rank in the present division ; for 
it has every one of the characters of Myliobates, super- 
added to a caudal sting. But its most remarkable pecu- 
liarity is the circumstance of the jaws being dissimilar: 
'^ the lower one," as Dr. Russell observes on a species 
he has described, ^^ being arched, narrow, and projec- 
ing beyond the wider immovable upper jaw : the edges 
of both are smooth and without teeth." * MM. Muller 



• Coromandel Fishes, vol. i. p. 5. 
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and Henle^ however^ YfhoBe method is chiefly founded 
on these organs^ gives the generic character to this 
group of having one row of teeth in each jaw. We 
believe that both these accounts^ however apparently 
conflicting^ may be essentially correct, when applied to 
different species; and this only adds another to the 
numberless instances that may be cited of the subordi- 
nate value which such dental characters possess, when 
employed generically. 

(156.) The torpedo rays appear to follow next 
in the natural series. These fishes have long acquired 
celebrity from the powers of electricity they possess ; 
while dieir shape is so remarkably singular^ that tbey 
appear more like gigantic tadpoles than fish : the head 
seems of an enormous size^ owing to its being completely 
surrounded by the pectoral fins ; which latter^ from not 
being angulated, as in the other rays^ make the head 
appear^ in some species, completely circular : so far, 
indeed, the general structure is in much accordance 
with the last two sub-famiUes ; but now the tail begins 
to assume the usual shape of other fishes ; although not 
longer than the head and body, it is thick and fleshy, 
terminated by a distinct caudal fin, and bearing above 
it two dorsals: but all these three fins are much smaller 
than the ventrals ; these are triangular, and placed on 
each side the vent, which is in the middle of the fish. 
The situation of the eyes, the fnouth, and the branchial 
spiracles, is precisely die same as in the thombacks* 

(157.) The toi^edos appear to be of many species, 
and to inhabit the seas of nearly all temperate and 
tropical latitudes. As we cannot well pass over the 
extraordinary properties of these fishes, and yet cannot 
speak of them from our own observation, the reader will 
understand that the following account is abridged from 
the best authors who have written upon the subject. 
The, form of the electric torpedo is much the same as 
that of the spotted Indian species (fig, 21.): the size, of 
course, varies; its general length is about two feet; 

VOL. u N 
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bnt one mentioned by Pennant 
was nearly four, •od weighed 
flfCy'three pounds : the colour 
of the upper euiface is diS^Feut 
■hades of Grown, somedmea 
marked with obscure ocellate 
spo'ti ; the under surface is 
whitiih or fleeh- coloured. Like 
Others of this family, the tor~ 
pedo seems to lay in wait for 
its prey, partly buried in the 
sandy bottom of the sea ; and 
this is effected by the animal 
quickly flapping all its fins, so 
as to Mat the surrounding 
sand partially over its body. 
According to Pennant, it preys upon surmullets, plaice, 
&e., which have been found in their stomach : in what 
manner, however, these swift swimming fish are caught 
— whether by a sudden dart of the torpedo from its 
ambush, or by exerting its electric faculty — must re- 
main undetermined. Before detailing the efiecta of this 
power, we shall give the reader the following abstract of 
Dr. Hunter's description of the organs which produce 

(158.) The electric organs constitute a pair of gal- 
Tanic batteries, disposed in the form of perpendicular 
hexagonal columns, placed on each aide of the head and 
gills, from whence they extend to the semicircular carti- 
lages of the pectorals ; within these limits they occupy 
the whole space between the skin of the upper and of 
the under surface : they are thickest at the edges, near 
the centre of the flsh, and become gradually thinner 
towards the extremities. Each electric organ, at its inner 
longitudinal edge, is a convex eUiptic curve ; each is 
attached to the surrounding parts by a close cellular 
membrane, and also by short and strong tendinous fibres, 
which pass ilireclJy across from its outer edge to the 
semicircular cartilages ; and they are covered, above and 
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below^ by the common skin of the animal, under which 
there is a thin fascia spread over the whole organ. This 
fascia is composed of iibreSj which run longitudinally^ 
or parallel with the back : these fibres appear to be per- 
forated in innumerable places, which givies the fascia an 
appearance of being fasciculated : its edges, all round, 
are closely connected to the skin, and at last appear to 
be lost, or to degenerate into the common cellular mem- 
brane of the skin. Immediately under this is another 
membrane, exactly of the same kind, the fibres of which, 
in some measure, decussate those of the former, and pass 
from the middle line of the body outwards and backwards : 
the inner edge of this is lost with the first membrane ; 
the anterior, outer, and posterior edges are partly attached 
to the semicircular cartilages, and partly lost in the 
common cellular membrane. This inner fascia is con- 
tinued into the electric organ by many processes, and 
thereby makes the membranous sides or sheaths of the 
columns, which are presently to be described. 

(159.) Each organ is about five inches in length, and 
at the posterior end three in breadth, though it is but 
little more than half as broad at the posterior extremity; 
each consists wholly of perpendicular columns, reaching 
from the upper to the under surface of the body, and 
varying in their lengths according to the thickness of 
the body. The shape of these columns, also, is very 
variable ; the greater number are either irregular hex- 
agons, or irregular pentagons : their coats are very thin, 
and closely connected with each other, having a kind of 
loose network of tendinous fibres between the columns, 
which they unite more firmly; and this purpose is fur- 
ther effected by strong unelastic fibres : the number of 
these columns, in different torpedos of moderate size, 
appears to be about 470 in each organ, but in a very 
large individual they were 1182; they must, therefore, 
increase, both in size and number, with the growth of 
the animal. Each column is divided by horizontal par. 
titions, which appear to contain a fiuid : they are not 
totally detached from each other, for they sometimes 
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adhere at different places, by blood-vessels passing froni 
one to another : the number of these partitions in a 
column one inch in lengthy appeared to be 1 50 ; this 
proportion was so regular in several individuals^ that it 
seems^ as the fish grows^ new partitions are added to the 
extremity of the column from the fascia : the partitions 
are very vascular. The arteries are branches from the 
veins of the gills, which convey the blood which has 
received the influence of respiration: they pass^ along 
with the nerves^ to the electric organ, and enter with 
them ; they then ramify in every direction. The veins 
of the electric organ pass out close to the nerves, and 
run between the gills to the heart : the nerves inserted 
into each electric organ, arise from three very large 
trunks placed on the lateral and posterior part of the 
brain, and then ramify in every direction between the 
columns. 

(l60.) The number and magnitude of the nerves; 
bestowed upon these organs, in proportion to their size^ 
must, on reflection appear as extraordinary as the pheno* 
mena they afford. Nerves are given to parts either for 
sensation or action : if we except the more important 
senses of hearing, seeing, tasting, and smelling, which 
do not belong to the electric organs, there is no part, 
even of the most perfect animals, which, in proportion 
to its size, is so liberally supplied with nerves ; nor do 
the nerves seem necessary for any sensation which can 
be supposed to belong to the electric organs ; and with 
respect to action, there is no part of any animal, how- 
ever strong and constant its natural action may be, 
which has so great a proportion of nerves. If it be, 
then, probable that those nerves are not necessary for the 
purposes of sensation or action, may we not conclude 
that they are subservient to the formation, collection^ or 
mana gement of the electric fluid ? especially as it ap- 
pears evident, from Walsh's experiments, that the will 
of the animal does absolutely control the electric powers 
of its body, which must depend on the energy of the 
nerves. 
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(161.) The effects produced by this highly singular 
organisation were well known to the ancients ; but they 
— being ignorant of electricity, and prone to invest 
every uncommon operation of nature with an air of 
mystery — attributed these shocks to magic, at least, 
if we may believe some of their poets ; and Pliny, 
whose credulity was excessive, affirms that the torpedo, 
even when touched with a spear or stick, can benumb the 
strongest arm and stop the swiftest foot. The celebrated 
Redi, in the 17 th century, contributed greatly to dissipate 
these exaggerated notions, by elucidating much of the 
true history and structure of this wonderful fish ; but 
our learned coutryman Walsh, by a series of experi- 
ments made before the Royal Society, was the first who 
proved that its powers were truly electric. The effects 
of the torpedo (he observes) are absolutely electrical, 
forming its circuit through the same conductors with 
electricity, and being intercepted by the same non- 
conductors, as glass and sealing-wax. The back and 
breast of the animal appear to be in different states of 
electricity ; by a knowledge of which circumstance, we 
have been able to direct his shocks, though they were 
small, through a circuit of four persons, all feeling 
them ; and also through a considerable length of wire 
held by two insulated persons — one touching the lower 
surface of the fish, and the other the upper. When 
the wire was exchanged fOr glass or sealing-wax, no 
effect could be obtained ; but as soon as it was resumed, 
the two persons became liable to the shock. Number- 
less experiments of this sort determined the choice of 
the conductors to be precisely the same in the torpedo 
as in the Leyden phial ; while the sensation occasioned 
by one and the other, to the human frame, are precisely 
similar. It is remarkable that the torpedo, when insu^- 
lated, is able to give us, insulated likewise, lorty or 
fifty successive shocks from nearly the same part, and 
with little or no diminution of force ; and these are so 
rapid, that Mr. Walsh says he had taken no kss than 
fifty in succession, from an insuli^ted torpedo, in the space 

n3 
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of a minute and a half. All these experiments confinned 
the belief that the electricity of this fish is condensed, in 
the instant of its explosion, by a sudden energy of the 
animal : the effect appears to arise from a compressed 
elastic fluid, restoring itself to its equilibrium in the saine 
way, and by the same media, as the elastic fluid com- 
pressed in charged glass. Notwithstanding the weak 
spring of this electricity, Mr. Walsh was able to convey 
it through a circuit formed from one surface of the 
animal to the other, by two long brass wires and four 
persons ; which number, in some of the experiments, 
was increased eveii to eight : every person was made to 
communicate with each other, and the two outermost 
with the wires, by means of water contained in basins 
properly disposed between them for that purpose. It will 
be unnecessary to follow Mr. Walsh's more minute de- 
tails of these experiments ; and, after all, he observes 
that the effects produced on these occasions by the tor- 
pedo, resembled, in every respect, ti weak electricity. 
It was further ascertained that the shocks were much 
stronger when the fish was taken out of the water than 
when it was emerged in it ; or, as our author observes, 
^' the shocks in water appeared, so far as sensation 
could decide, not to have near a fourth of the force of 
those that took place at the surface of the water, nor 
much more than a fourth of those given when the fish 
was entirely in the air, on being raised by the hand." 
Finally, we may observe that this power is possessed, 
not only by the young torpedo on its birth, but even 
while it is yet a foetus in the body of the parent animal. 
This fact was ascertained by Spsdlanzani, on dissecting 
a torpedo in a pregnant state, and which contained in 
its ovarium several roundish eggs of different sizes, and 
also two perfectly formed foetuses, which, when tried 
in the usual manner, communicated a very sensible 
electric shock; and this was still more perceptible 
when the little animals were insulated by being placed 
upon a plate of glass. The electricity of the torpedo 
is altogether voluntary ; and sometimes, if the animal 
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is not irritated, it has been affirmed that it may be 
touched, or even handled (?), without being provoked 
to exert its electric power. 

(162.) There can be no doubt that several species 
have been confounded under the common name of 
Torpedo ekctrica, which likewise possess the same pro- 
perties; but whether all those of the same external 
form are likewise electric, is very uncertain. Two 
species evidently inhabit the British seas— one of which 
is spotted, the other not : both, however, are of rare Oc- 
currence. A specimen mentioned by colonel Montagu, 
taken off the coast of Tenby in Wales, weighed about 
1 00 lbs.* It has been thought that the torpedo is 
a slow and inactive fish ; and that, consequently, these 
powers have been given it for more readily procuring its 
food, by killing such small fish as pass near it. That this 
electric power is so used, as well as for a means of 
defence, is highly probable : but it appears to us that 
there is nothing in the structure of this fish to render it 
slow or inactive ; on the contrary, the great develop- 
ment of the pectorals, and. even of the ventrals, 
clearly shows that these fishes must be endowed with 
the power of swimming, for a short distance, with great 
rapidity, — fully as quick as any of the true rays or 
thombacks. Nor do we think the following sensible 
observations of Mr. Couch militate against what we 
here advance: — ''One well known effect of the electric 
shock is to deprive animals killed by it of their organic 
irritability, and, consequently, to render them more 
readily disposed to pass into a state of decomposition ; 
in which condition the digestive powers more speedily 
and effectually act upon them. If any creature, more 
than others, would seem to require such a preparation 
of its fbod, it is the torpedo, the whole canal of whose 
intestine is not more than one half as long as the 
stomach." + Recently J, this genus has been divided 

• Yarrell'4 Fisheg, voL ii. p. 411. 

i Ibid. vol. i. p. 412. 

t Muller and Heole'c arrangement Jfag. Nat Hist. No. xiv. p. 90. 
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into four sub-genera^ the characters of which, however^ 
do not appear in the paper alluded to. 

(l6S,) We finally hava resolved to place the genus 
SqutUina between the torpedos and the snout rays (Bhv- 
nobates) ; by which situation it preserves its analogy to 
all those sharks which have^ like this^ the muzzle obtuse, 
and the mouth terminal. The annexed representation 
of S. angelorum (Jig, 22.), found in our seas, will give 



the reader a better idea of this singular fish, than a< 
laboured description. Its whole aspect is certainly 
more like that of a ray than of a shark. The circum- 
stance of the branchial apertures being placed beneath, 
joined with the very great development of the pectorals, 
and the flattened obtuse head (intermediate between that 
of a torpedo and a ray), aU conspire to point out its 
natural station to be in the present family. The only 
character, in fact, which it seems to possess in common 
with the sharks, is that of having the tail fully developed, 
and the pectorals detached, in front, from the head : but 
these considerations are not sufficient, in our opinion, to 
counterbalance those just stated ; to which may be added, 
the depressed form of the whole fish, which shows that its 
habits are naturally very much the same as those of all 
the rays. Cuvier refers the Squalus aculeatus of the Me- 
diterranean to this group, — a fish we have not seen; and 
Le Sueur has beautifully figured another (5. Dume^ 
rUliyfig, 23.), which inhabits the coast of America : the 
shape, situation, and proportion of the two dorsals and 
of the caudal are precisely the same as what we see in 
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many of the torpedob Of (mr British species Mr. Yar- 

rell Bays, that it eome,- 

times is caught of the 

weight of 100 lbs. ; 

that it is veiy voraci- 

. ous, and feeds on the 

smaller flat fish, whirh, 

like itself, swim close 

to the bottom ; ooca- 

gi on ally, like them, 

also, hiding itself on 

the loose soft soil that floats over it. We cite this re- 

mu'k, because it ia in further confinnation of our belief 

that the Pleurojieciid/B represent the Ratda, not only in 

the disk-like shape and compression of theii bodies, but 

also in their food and modes of life. 

(16*.) The third and last aberrant division of the 
rays ia rqiresented by the genus Rhinobate*, of which 
the annexed cat of R. ROppeilu Sw {fig. 34.) is a very 




good ejtamiJe of the whole This group has also been 
divided into five sub-genera, of which there is only one 
species in each , but the characters appear to us so 
slightly defined, that we cannot at present adopt them. 
NevetthelesB, one of them, named Flatj/rhtnaM. and H., 
is described as having " the body orbicular;" in which 
case it is much more probably a sub-genus of (he Tor- 
pedina than of the present group ; an orbicular body 
being one of the primary distinctions of those fishes. 
Certain it ia, however, that the typical form of the sub- • 
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family now before us, is to have the snout considerably 
elongated, and the body and tail more resembling that 
of the true sharks, than any of the other rays ; in other 
words, it has the head of some of the long-snouted rays 
-— such, for instance, as the Raia chagrinea * Penn. — 
placed on the body of a shark. None of these fishes have 
been found in the northern seas, nor are we acquainted 
with any from the Mediterranean ; several, however, 
occur in the Red Sea, and on the shores of India, of which 
representations will be found in Ruppell's, Russell's, 
and Hardwick's collections of figures. The sub-genus 
Rhina probably belongs to the TorpediruB, since it has 
the muzzle short, large, and roimd, instead of length- 
ened and pointed. 

(16*5.) The circular succession of the Raida is thus 
seen to be all but perfect, since the only intervals in the 
chain occur between Squatina and the two types on each 
side of it — Torpedo and Rhinohates. It is clear that 
Rhinobates is but the incipient form, as it were, of the 
saw-fish ; and as tl^ese latter have always been regarded, 
and justly, as coming within the confines of the Squalida^, 
we must place Rhinobates as the last of the Raidce. 
We have no means of judging, either from specimens, 
or a good figure and description, of the true nature 
of the Squalus aculeatus, which Cuvier refers to the 
Squatince; — Does it really belong to that genus, or to 
a different type among the Squalida? In either case, 
its spined back shows its direct relation to the thombacks 
(^Raia); while its terminal mouth indicates the same with 
regard to Squatina, Cestracion, 8zc,, and the other chi- 
ronectiform types. Under the belief, therefore, that the 
above series is the natural one, we shall at once proceed 
to investigate the analogies resulting from this view of 
the RaidcB, by comparing the divisions with those of a 

* This species may be cited as an additional instance of the insufficiency 
of arranging the cartilaginous, or, indeed, any other fishes, upon a primary 
regard to their teeth : for not only do thece organs vary in different species, 
and in the very same individual at different ages, but actually in the 
sexes : the blunt tesselat^d teeth of the Rata chagrinea become pointed 
in the adult male, while in the female tbey never alter.-* See Yarrell, vol ii, 
p. 416. 
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higher denomination, under which we have placed the 
whole of the cartilaginous fishes. 

Analogies o the Hays to the Cartilaoinous 

Families. 



Subfamilies of 
the Rays. 



Families of the 

CASTILAGINSa. 



Anaiogical Characters.' 
TrygonhuB. [ "|^. '"^^nded with the pectoral j ^^^ 
Pterocephalitue. Head distinct f\rom the pectoral*. ' Squalidjb. 
Torpedime, {^b^oaS"* ^"^ ^^ ^^^ «"««»^«^y] Poltodokidjs. 
Squathue. [ Mouth protractile, and ftiraished with j sturionid*. 

Body much lengthened. 



RMnobaUruB. 



ChiuariDjb. 



We must^ in the first place, remind the reader of the 
arguments already used in proof that the cartilaginous 
orderof fishes corresponds to the natatorial order ofhirds, 
where the wings are universally more developed than in 
any other type. Now, in proof that this analogy'is true, 
we see that the pectoral fins, which correspond to the wings 
of birds, are more developed among the rays than in tiie 
sharks ; and thus we find not only that the Raida stand 
at the head of the cartilaginous order, but that the 
TrygonimBy from having the pectorals so much developed 
88 to surround the snout, become pre-eminentiy typical 
— and being so, are the representatives of their whole 
family. The eagle rays and the sharks, again, stand 
opposite each other ; and we discover an analogical cha. 
racter, in the head of both being distinct from the pec- 
torals. It is evident, that, in whichever family we place 
Squatina, it is analogous to the sturgeons, and to the 
drrated sharks ; for these are the only cartilaginous fish 
which have cirri to their jaws ; and if Cuvier is correct, 
that the Squalus aculeatus is a Squatina^ we shall have 
another point of strong resemblance to the sturgeons, 
which are universally armed with prickles. The broadest 
snouts among the rays are seen in tiie torpedos; and the 
broadest, ai^ well as longest, in all the cartilaginous fami- 
lies, is in the genus Polyodon; both being the fissirostrai 
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types of their own proper circles. The snout rays^ again, 
are the longest, in their bodies, of thei^at^— a character, 
likewise, which more especially belongs to the northern 
Chimera among the sharks; so that the analogies between 
both become complete; and the series of affinities, in 
which we have placed the groups, is doubly corroborated 
by the series of analogies occurring in precisely the 
same order. 

(166.) The rays, properly so called, is the only one of 
all the divisions of the family whose types are suffi- 
ciently made out to show a circular series ; being the 
most typical, it is, as usual, very full of species, and tne 
variety of forms is accordingly proportionate. From 
ignorance, however, of their manners, and of very many^ 
other points in their structure (which we may hope the 
two learned naturalists now engaged on these fishes will 
clear up), we cannot trace their analogies, in one instance, 
so perfectly as could be wished ; but all the others are 
so remarkable strong, that we have no hesitation in 
laying the following table before the reader : — 

Analogies of the TrVoonin^ and the Raidje. 

Genera of the A^ni^t^-^^ rk^^^^^^m Families of the 

Tr^gonina iliwiqgwa/ Ckaractert, ^^^^ 

Trygon Antiq. Tail with narrow fins. Tryooninjs. 

Pastinaca Antiq. Tul without any fins. FTSROCEraALiNs. 

Pteroplatea M.,H. Miutzle broad and very obtuse. ToHFEDiiiiS. 

Rata Linn. Back often armed with spines. Squatinjs. 

Anacantkui, [ ^^ on ule'SdL ""^ '^'"*' ^^ ] Rh»nobatin^ 

The division we have formerly made between those 
sting rays which have a fin either above or below their 
tail, and those in which all vestige of fins disappear, 
now turns out to be precisely one of the leading discri- 
minations between the two great divisions of the sting 
rays, aud the eagle rays ; all the latter having the ter- 
mination of the tail quite naked. The thornbacks, and 
the other rays, find their prototypes in Cuvier's Squatina 
Qcukatus; these groups, in fact, being the only pnes 
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wherein the back is furnished with spines. The genus 
Anacanthus, as its name imports, contains those rays 
which have the character of Trygouy but without 
their sting : the snout^ also^ if we rightly understand 
the genus^ is produced; so that it becomes at once ana- 
logous to the Khinobatince : it is this genus^ however^ 
upon which, not having had the means of examining, a 
slight doubt may arise ; but the connection of the 
TrygonincB to the BhinohatmcB is so unquestionable^ 
that it matters very little to our present purpose^ upon 
which link in the chain we fix for a type, supposing 
Anacanthus not to be one. We need not pursue this 
subject further^ because' these analogies carry with 
them numerous others, and will enable the reader to 
pursue the subject through all the chief groups of the 
class. 



CHAP. VII. 

OK THE PLECT06MATHKS, OE d^ELONIFORM ORDER. 

(167.) The order now before us, notwithstanding 
the diversity of characters it presents as a whole, may, 
nevertheless, be pronounced one of the most natural in 
the whole ichthyological circle. Under the name of the 
Branchiosteges, it was so considered by Artedi ; and 
although that great father of our science did not detect 
the concealed nature of the operculum^ yet his views of 
the true extent of the group appear to be more just 
and comprehensive than those of the moderns. Our 
own opinions, at least, are more in unison with those of 
Artedi, who includes in this division the genera Cyclo- 
pterus and Lophius, M. Cuvier, on the conti^ry, con- 
fines it entirely to the BalistidcB, or cheloniform genera 



(B. ornalistimiu, fg. 35.), which conaiitute bit order 



Pieclognalhi:. this naiae, however, we retain, since, by 

the anatomical investigations of this eminent naturalist, 

the true nature of the gills were first made known. 

The most general characters belonging lo this gronp 

will now be noticed in the order of their prevalence. 

In the first place, they are universally destitute of 

true or imbricate scales: the body is soft and naked, 

SB in the CbiToneetidis, or frog-fish ; or it is hard and 

coriaceous : in the BatUtid^, or file-fish, the akio is 

hard, and scored * into diamond-shaped patterns {^fg. 

26.) : when magnified (a), the 

2g ^ granulations are distinctly seen, 

W the interstices being smooth. In 

j^l fi othera,thebodyiseither covered 

^S* B with spines, or incased with 

V \ bony plalea, the a'utureaof which 

I* fit to each other, and do not, 

as in ordinary fishes, lay in an 

imbricate or tile-like manner upon each other. The 

skeleton is neither strictly osseous, nor cartilaginous, but 

is a mixture of both structures ; presenting a gradation 

from the soft and cartilaginous Elructure to that which 

is hard and truly osseous : the assertion, therefore, that 

ila "entire general strudlure is that of ordinary fishes," 

is not borne out by fact ; since M. Cuvier himself 

acknowledges, that, in the majority, the bones are semi. 

Iti«m, It Ortt, the ^ipearanu oT pouwlnf diHDOiid.thiiped icaleL 
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cartilaginous, or that they take a long time to harden; 
and that, in all) " very small vestiges of ribs are to be 
found." The third is an equally important character: 
the operculum and branchia, indeed, exist; but in a very 
imperfectly developed state, when we compare them 
with those of ordinary fishes ; and they are altogether 
concealed by being covered with the thick skin of the 
body, which only leaves a small cleft, or spiracle, by 
which the water taken into the mouth escapes. Hence 
they breathe, like the Cartilagines and the apodal order, 
by spiracles. The other characters of the group are 
secondary, because they serve more to determine the 
family divisions, than to characterise the entire order J 
In the Balistidce, or tortoise-fishes, the maxillary bone 
is soldered to the intermaxillary, which alone forms the 
jaws, and to which the palatine arch is united by a 
suture with the skull, so that it possesses no power of 
motion ; the mouth is thus most imperfect, and is 
always very small. In another typical group, the eyes 
are aJso very small, but are placed almost vertically : the 
pectoral fins are very large, and often have some re- 
semblance to feet, being placed on a sort of peduncle, 
which enables these frog- fish to crawl upon the ground : 
the mouth opens upwards, and the lower jaw is longest.. 
In one group only — the most aberrant of all — is there 
a variation in the branchia, indicating an affinity to the 
class t)f animals which next succeed, namely, the Anu 
fhibia. 

(168.) Thus characterised, as a whole, the Plecto- 
gnathes appear to arrange themselves into the following 
natural families : — I. The BalistidcB, or cheloniform fishes, 
having the body oval or round, and almost always 
covered with osseous plates or armed with prickles: 
£. The ChironectidcBy or frog-fishes, where the pectoral 
and ventral fins, particularly the former, assume the 
appearance of feet ; the body being thick and smooth : 
S. The Lophida, having the head Enormously large and 
greatly depressed : and, 4. The SygnathidtB, of a long 
serpent-like shape, covered with hard plates, and the 
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muzzle excessively long. The contents of these divisioiid 
are very unequal ; and it will be seen that^ from the 
absence of a fifth type, they do not form a circular 
group : but this is a matter of inferior moment ; 
since it will subsequently appear that the four, above 
named, find their representatives in four of all the other 
ichthyological circles. It may here be observed, that 
very few of this order are found in the European seas, 
and that none of them are esteemed as food. 

(169.) The family of BalisHda, or cheloniform 
fishes, is the most intek'esting, as it is the only one in 
which any vivid colouring is found; many of the 
species, indeed, are remarkably beautiful : neither is the 
form, in general, devoid of symmetry. They are very 
numerous in tropical seas, and present many modifica- 
tions of form, which have not yet been accurately 
defined and arranged; but only one species (the 
Qapriacua RondeletU of our celebrated Willughby) 
occasionally wanders to our coasts. Having paid much 
attention to this interesting family, we are enabled to 
determine, as we believe, the five sub-families* The 
two first are the OHracirue, or trunk-fish, and the 
B(UistincB, or file- fish : these we regard as typical : they 
.are distinguished by having the body covered with an- 
gulated plates, or hard and reticulated skins ; the mouth 
being fimiished with real teeth. The three aberrant sub- 
families are the TetradoniruB, or hare-fish ; the Diodo~ 
niruB, or globe-fish ; and the Cephalince, or sun^fish : the 
circular succession of these groups into one is effected 
by the Orthagoriscus obkmgus*, whose hard skin is 
divided into those angular compartments which is' the 
peculiar characteristic of the Ostracince, We shall now 
collect together the few points of general interest that are 
at present known respecting these groups; and then 
compare them, in their analogical relations, with others. 
They have hitherto been much neglected, even in the 
latest systems ; and this will account for our not being 

• Bu Sch. pi. 97. 
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tble, in the synopuB, lo delerraiiie maojr of the Bobor- 
din&te forms. 

(J70.) The BaiUtifia, or file-fish, are not w 
gMtesque- in their general fonn a* ifae diodonB and 
tetnodona, «nd are much mwe beaatiM fi«b : tha 
eolours are genenUy ridi and vivid, and the bod; is 
wot ^med with Bpinea (S. erylhToptervt, fig. 27. )• 



Tlte greatest nmnber are confined to the still waten of 
tropi^ seas, and principallj those of India and Ame- 
rica. A very ungnlar circunulance connected witit this 
qieciea has given rise lo the name now applied to the 
whole group. The typical BaHstes have two dorsal fins, 
one of which b fronted with a strong bony spine. 
Salriani was the first to discover that the bones <a rays 
of this fin are so contrived aa to act in concert, with 
considerabte force, in suddenly elevating the fin at 
the pleasure of the animal : though the foremost or 
largest be pressed ever so hard,' it will not stir; hut if 
the last or least ray of all be pressed but very slightly, 
the other two immediately fall down with it, as a cross- 
bow is let off by polling down the toiler. For this 
leason, the fish is called at Rome Pe»ce baleHra. These 
fish are provided with true teeth, of which eight are 
in each jaw. There are no true ventral fins; but, in 
most, the bone of the pelvis is prolonged beyond the 
aldn, and is even furnished with bony rays connected 
by a membrane, so as to constitute, in efl^t, a true 
ventral fin. 

(171.) We arrange ihe BalUtina under five prin. 
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dpal diviuoiH or gecera ; and these include several 
distinct modiBcations of form, which take the rank of 
Bub-genera. The great number of epecies, however, 
which Bwaim in the Indian and Pacific Oceansi will con. 
aiderablf augment these minor groups, when thdr 
peculiaritjes of atructore are better understood.* The 
two first, or typical genera, are Batistes proper, and 
Caprisctu, a name employed by Willughby and the 
old writers to designate some of these fishes, and which 
will be preferable, on that account, to a new one of our 
own: both these are distinguished by having the body 
covered with large diamond-shaped divisions, scored, re- 
sembling nrtwotlt, separated from each other hy a suture, 
as if the hard skin had been regularly scored : hence 
their bodies may be termed mailed and teaseUated. In 
BaiUtea, the tail is armed with three or mote rows of 
acute pricklei, or lancets, which are entirely wanting in 
Ca^tewi (C. velala, fig. 38.) : each of these, again, 



contain several sub-genera, readily distinguished in the 
distent forms observed in the first dorsal and the caudal 
fins, and in the structure of the pelvis-t ' The aberrant 
genera, as usual, contain fewer variations of form; all 
diree, however, are at once separated from the typical 
groups by the scale-like reticulations on their body, 

* Hiving long proKcuted. at IntervtU, apartidulur Analrtit of tlila fa- 



in revai^ to the chetodoiu. and thf Bilurei {Siiuria 
ectliHUble. pirlicuUrii ai Oit above chuuun ui 
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-tbove mentioned, being eilher very minute, or the skin 

Ofil)' granulated. The«e genent hkve been ilresd; 

named by Cnvier, Alutera, Triacanthut, and Monocon- 

ihut. In this latter gennB. some of the forms, as that 

of Stott. bifilamentosug Less, (jfj, 29-), are singularly 

grotesque ; but 

the sub- genera 

have not been 

, investigated, and 

be done in deter- 
mining their lo- 



\donbtleaa, enter 
as aberrant types 
in the oiher ge- 
nera; nor is it at all probable that the genus TVio- 
oanthiu should contain only one typical example. If 
the ichthyologist wishes to study the relations of all 
these new divisions, he will find they follow each other 
in the same series as that in which we have noticed the 
primary families of the entire order. The analogies, 
indeed, of the whole of this family, to that of the CIub- 
todonida, with which so many writers have incidentally 
compared them (one of the best proofs of the analc^ 
being natural), are most particularly bentifuL But 
we have no space for this inviting subject. 

(172.) The sub-faniily Oitracina is composed of the 
trunk or tortoise fish (0.ar^u«Rapp.,^. 30.); so called 



from their bodies being oAcn quadrangular like a trunk oi 
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box^ and from the plates by which it is covered resemUiiig^ 
in shape^ those of the chelonian reptiles, or tortoises. 
They are all fish of a small or moderate size^ with rather 
large eyes ; hut very small mouths^ armed with a few 
conical and real teeth : so difierent is their internal 
structure from that/ of the osseous fishes, that M. Cuvier 
confesses that the greater portion of their vertehre are 
cemented together ; and the ribs exist only in a rudi- 
mentary state. They have no ventral fins^ and they 
have but one dorsal. This evident inferiority to the 
BaiUtiwB at once shows them to be the sub-typical 
group. Some of the species are furnished with 
horn-like protuberances^ giving them a very grotesque 
appearance; and all are so compactly covered with the 
impenetrable and immoveable cuirass of the body^ that 
they have only the power of moving the tail, the fins^ 
and the thin lips of their little mouth. Most of the 
sp^ecies are found in the Indian seas. 

(173.) We now come to the aberrant group^ composed 
of the TetriMdiiuSf the Diodonims, and the Cephaimii^i 
these three are distinguished from the former by having 
no true teeth^ these processes being supplied by certain 
lamina of an ivory substance placed inside of the jaws.* 
They are also entirely destitute of the squamular plates; 
their body being covered with a simple skin, which is 
either rough or beset with spinesi In other respects 
they have a general resemblance, both in shape and 
structure, to the other cheloniform fishes; the dorsal fin, 
however, is iuvariably single. A prejudice against 
eating these fish seems to be prevalent in all the coun- 
tries where they are found, and also a general belief that 
most of the species are- poisonous. 

(174.) The !r«<raodtrk» t, or hare-fish (Tei. diacfe- 

* M. Cuvier remarks, that these lamine of the jaws are essentially true 
teeth, united together and succeeding each other as they are successively 
worn out by the effect of triturition. If this be true, which there seems np 
reason to doubt, it reveals an absolute point of analogy to the gliriform 
quadrupeds, where the cutting teeth are renovated nearly in the same 
manner. 

f It seems advisable to designate this group |u the Tetraodina ; the 
Tetraomrue bting a sub-family of rasorial biMs. 
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matui Rupp.,Jiff. SI.), hare acquired this name from 
the sharp ed^ of the jawi being diTided in the middle. 




eo as to preBcnt the appearuice of four teeth — two above, 
«nd two helow ; and this iCructure also gives them a 
remote uialc^ to the lips of the hare. The tail is 
more lengthened than in any other of the cheloniforn 
fishes, in accordance with what we should expect in the 
apodal type : the apinea oa the hod; are so short, that 
tfaey ale mere prickles; while, in some, they merely 
assume the appearance of loi^b asperities on the akin ; 
the body is nevertheless, very slimy.* Theae fishes are 
remarkable for having only three gills or branchia on 
each ude, — a structure which prepares the passage from 
the Bi^tidtc to the ChironectidiE, where the number la 
preciady the same. The rays of all the fina, except the 
caudal, are covered by a thick skin ; and all the species 
hare small mouths with flef^y lips. The food of all 
these amall-mouthed fiabes appears to be craba and ahell. 
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fish^ which they grind with ease by means of theii' 
strong enamel jaws or hard teeth. As a passage from this 
to the next sub-family^ we arrange the singular shaped 
Triodon bursarius Reinw. {fig. 32.), for it partakes of 
the general structure both of one group and the other. 

(17^0 The IHodoniniB, or globe -fish, have the jaws 
not only destitute of any apparent- teeth, but are even 
without any divisions, so that each remains as one entire 
piece ; yet behind their cutting edges, however, is a 
slightly rounded protuberance, marked by regular fur. 
rows, which supplies the place and ofEce of grinding 
teeth : the form of the body is more globose than in any 
of this order ; and, when distended, becomes, in sbme 
species, absolutely round : they are all armed with nu- 
merous long and acute spines, of which, as M. Cuvier 
observes, ahorse chestnut is a good miniature resemblance. 
These fishes are confined to the tropical and warm 
latitudes, chiefly of India ; and none seem to exceed a 
very moderate size. The gills are ^ye in number, and are 
very slightly developed. The globe-fish, as well as 
the tetraodons', are remarkable for the power of inflating 
their body like balloons, to an enormous size, by swal. 
lowing the air, and thus filling their stomach. This is 
obviously a means of defence against their enemies : 
M. Cuvier, ind^d, remarks, that, when thus inflated, 
they turn topsy-turvy, the stomach being uppermost, 
and they float to the surface, without being able to 
direct themselves. This, however, seems somewhat im- 
probable, and by no means according with what we should 
naturally expect from fish so well provided with the 
means of actively repelling their enemies. The follow- 
ing account of the Diodon histria L., by Dr. Hamilton, 
seems a much more natural relation of its habits. '^ This 
fish is said to afford an amusing spectacle when taken by 
a line and hook properly baited with some small crab or 
other crustaceous animal : after having played round the 
bait for some time in various directions, it seizes it with 
a sudden spring ; but finding itself hooked, it exhibits 
every appearance of the most violent rage, inflating its 
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body and eUvatiiig its spines to' the highest poswble 
degree, as if endeavouring to wound in dl diiectiona ; 
till, after having tired itself by iu vain efforK, it sod- 
denly expels the air from itt body, and for EOme time 
becomes entirely flaccid. When drawn towards Hie 
dlore, however, it redoubles its rage, and again inflates 
its body ; in this state it is left on the sand, it being im- 
possible to touch it without danger till it is dead." 

(176.) The CerAolinm, or sun-flsh, are a most sin- 
gular group : they grow to an immense size, and look 
more like the dissevered head of a fish, than the entire 
animal itself. There are but few species yet determined, 
only one of which (jCepkaiut breoU) is found in the 
European aeas. It grows to a vast size, having been 
Mid to reach the length of eight or even ten feet, and 
the )veight of 500 lbs. : it is sometimes observed to lie 
on its side on the sur&ce of the water ; on which occa- 
sions it may be captured without difficulty. The false 
teeth and month very much resemble th<«e of the dio- 
dons, — theformer being undivided. M. Cuvier affirms 
that it is destitute of an air-bladder ; in which case it 
' probably swims at the bottom of the ocean. A new 
genus of these fishes, Pedalion gigag Guild* (^fig. S3.), 

ng the 
idiesjWiU 
lequently 
d. The 
are sup- 
to feed 
Jly on 
nd shell- 
aid they 

uring the 
high de- 

• Thilate mi lusenMd Lmadevne OuUdlng. iiho, to Uia ngntoT 
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a wide range of vision. One of the most striking cha-; 
racters of the Plect(^gnaihes is the deficiency of true 
scales and teeth ; the latter is consequently more appa- 
rent in the DiodonidtB than in any other^ although^ in 
several other respects it is aherrant. 

(179-) Again^ some very singular coincidences wiD 
arise hy comparing this family with the primary gronpg 
of the quadrupeds and hirds^ but the analogical rda- 
tions will^ of course^ he very remote. The Diodonida, 
for instance^ are &e most aberrant of the whole circle^ — 
a station likewise held by the porcupines, the hedge- 
hogs, and the spined rats^ in their own proper circles 
among quadrupeds: hence we immediately see one of 
the analogical reasons^ so to speak^ of Diodon having 
the longest spines of all the cheloniform divisions ; for, 
had it been otherwise, there would, apparently, be want- 
ing some one character by which all these diversified 
groups would be analogically related. But into these 
details it is needless to enter, seeing that, if we have not 
erred in the foregoing table, all other analogies, near or 
remote, will follow as a matter of course. We leave 
the presumed analogy of the Tetraodirus and the Carti* 
lagines for future determination. When we consider that 
little or nothing is known of the manners of these fishes, 
and that, if the peculiar form of the eye in the Cephas 
HruB had not be^ discovered, nothing would have been 
left to show their analogy to the SifngnathidcBy we need 
not be sceptical on this point of our comparison : if 
nothing was left to be discovered, our knowledge of 
nature would be perfect. 

(180.) The second family we consider to be repre- 
sented by the Chironeotid^, or frog-fishes, at present 
comprised under one genus ; yet the species and forms 
are so few, that its internal relations cannot be made 
out. The characters of this group are so difierent from 
the Acanthapteryges, where Cuvier has placed it, that we 
cannot discover one solitary character they possess in 
common. The skeleton of Chironectes, instead of being 
osseous, is, as M. Cuvier admits, semi-cartilaginous : the 
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rays of (be Aqb ate all Boft : the branchial opcniog, as 
in the BalUlida, is confined to a Bmall slit or spiracle ; 
the operculum is concealed beneath the skia, lo that the 
Vanchia themBelves are, concealed. Not one of these 
characters bdongs to the typical oaseous fishea ; vhile, 
OD the other hand, every one of them are characteristic 
of the order now before us. Like the aberrant BaliatidiB, 
the branchial archee are very few — only four in num- 
ber; and like them, also, these fiahea have the power of 
inflating their bodies like a balloon when agitated by 
fear or anger. Their remaining characters, however, are 
altogether peculiar; and even their very aapect ia suffi- 
cient to distingnish them (CAtr.AMfrio,j^.34.); they are 



the most grotesque — we had almoEt said the moat hide- 
ous — of all fiahea, and, as their vernacular name of frog- 
fish impliea, they bave nearly ea much the appearance of 
frogs or toads as of fish; this similarity may be perceived 
intheheadofJM'a/(ft«n<Mu/a(^.35.). The late Mr.Bai- 
nethaa very jusdy insisted on 
{^ the intimate affinitybelween 
these strange-looking crea- 
tures and die flIe-fisb,orfia- 
iittida, — an afllnity which 
il baa only been distDrbed, aa 
% we beUeve, in the Regne 
Animal. The imagination 
can scarcely conceive more fanciful forma than such as 
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are actually fouDcl in this group ; an4 the monstrous 
oomhinations which painters have represented under the 
aspect of animals, can scarcely surpass the singularity 
of many of these real fish. True it is^ that they have 
their representatives, like iheBalistidiB, in other groups; 
but a slight degree of attention^ even to their externdi 
characters^ will prevent them from being confounded 
with any other ; for^ as M. Cuvier well observes^ inde- 
dependently of their semi-cartilaginous skeleton and 
naked skin^ destitute of any scales, the frog-fish have 
each of the pectorals supported by two bones^ analogous 
to the radius and ulna of the frogs^ although^ in reality^ 
they belong to the carpus^ and which^ in this group^ are 
longer than in any other. The ventrals^ ag&iu> are placed 
much before the pectorals^ and standi as it were^ upon 
peduncles ; they are thus enabled to perform the office 
of feet. The efiect of this singular organisation is^ that 
these fishes can ^' creep almost like small quadrupeds ; 
the pectorals^ from their position, performing the office of 
bind feet;'' and their nature is so truly amphibious^ that 
they can ^*live out of the water for two or three days;" 
they are, in fact^ so tenacious of life^ that they have been 
transported alive from the Tropics to HoUa&d, " where 
they sold as high as twelve ducats apiece." M. Cuvier^ 
with his usual anatomic skill, has determined the cha. 
iracters of many distinct species^ confounded under the 
specific name of Histrio, — a name not given^ as some have 
supposed, from any fancied activity of these animals — 
for they are remarkably heavy and slow — but from the 
patched and party-coloured spots with which they are 
variegated. 

. (181.) We separate from the last group the ZopAtd!<:p, 
or fishing frogs, which^ although few in number^ and 
evidently connected to the Chironecttdo}, nevertheless 
present us with so many peculiar characters, that we 
look upon them as representations of a family, rather 
than of a genus^ These reptile-looking fishes have the 
head enormously large, broad, and depressed ; the mouth 
very wide, armed with pointed teeth^ and furnished 
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witb curi : the branchia ue only three, and the i^incto 
■null; in other respects, their skeleton, — the sittutioii 
of the pectoril and anal fini, the vortical pontioit of the 
e7ei and of the month, — all approximate diete hideous 
ftihes to the Chirontclida, with .vhich they were placed 
by LinDcos in his genus Lophiiu, The angler, or fi^ 
ing frog, of Britain, is a good example : it ia said to 
hide itself among weeds and mud, where, by plating 
the long filiform processea on the head, it attracts the 
■mall fishes npon which it preys. How far the genus 
Balraehtu of authors, as it now itands, forms a part, 
if any, of this group, it is almost imposnble to deter- 
mine. It aeema clear to ns, that seTeral diatlnct type*, 
natm^y belonging to groups in the acanthopterygiona 
order, bare been placed in this; the esaentisl cbaracten 
of which are, that the skeleton is aemi-cartilaginona, the 
■kiu invariably destitute of true scales, and the pectoral 
and ventral fins peduncalated. M. Agasaiz has not 
failed to remark the affinity of such fish as his Batraclntt 
pujictulatus' to Cottut, Uranoteoptu, and TraAiniu, 
with which we believe they are truly connected ; but so 
much obscurity bangs over this group, that we shall 
restrict it, (br the present, to those which are destitnte 
itf true scales, however small, and whose ventral fins 
are, in some measure, pedunculated. 

(1S3.) We place the SntaNATHinf as the last and 
most aberrant type of this order, to which it is to be 
referred on account of its imperfect skeleton, its spi- 
raeulated aperture, and the slight development of all 
those charactera which oonstitute the typical perfection 
of Sshea. Place these singular-looking creatures where 
we win, they remain, at present, a very detached 
group ; while, if the mo^fieation of their branchia, 
partly composed of little tuite, is of such primary im- 
portance, the ulurian JTelerobraTuAi of GeoSioy SainU 
Hilaire have an equal claim to be classed as the re- 
presentatives of a distinct order. The mode of te~ 

• Spli udlAfiiL Brulllan Ilibn. ft. T4. 
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apiratiou, or the form of the branchia^ in all animals^ 
must be variable in that part of the series oi beings^ 
or those links of her chain^ iivhere Nature is about to 
assume some other form of stanicture : it consequently 
follows that^ in sucb cases^ the character which beretofore' 
she has assumed^ sinks into secondary importance^ as a 
sole instrument for classification, where it is about to 
be quitted and exchai^ed for another; and if we wish to 
follow Nature in ber own course^ we must not merely look 
to one of her characters^ but to all. The insessorial order 
of birds^ for instance^ are strictly terrestrial^ yet. there 
is one genus among iixem — the Cincli, or "water ouzels 
•^— which are altogether amphibious. If^ therefore^ we 
are to adopt the idea that the Syngnathidce, on account 
of tbeir branchia^ should be considered the represent- 
ation of a distinct order^ the same rule^ by parity of rea- 
sonings sbould be followed in the case of Cinclus : all 
the insessorial birds would thus be divided into two 
orders, the terrestrial and amphibial ; the Cinclus alone 
coming under the latter. Now^ as it is by this order 
that the class of fishes pass into that of the Amphi^ 
hia ; so it is not only probable, but almost necessary 
to the harmony of the series^ that the great difference 
in the repiration of these two classes should be marked 
by animids presentii^ a union of both. The branchia 
of the Syngnathidce, as we conceive^ are precisely of this 
description ; and while this one character determines 
the situation of ihese fishes in the natural series^ we 
must class them in that order^ to which, in all other 
points, they bear the strongest resemblance of affinity. 
Indeed^ there is no great innovation in this^ because M. 
Cuvier himself places the Syngnathida close to the 
Balistida. The structure and appearance of this family 
are as remarkable a9 its economy and habits. From 
their long slender bodies^ they have got the name of 
pipe-fish : the snout is excessively lengthened^ and is 
terminated by a little mouth, opening almost vertically, 
and destitute of teeth : the body itself is covered with 
a cuirass of bony plates^ which renders it angular : the 
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Operculum is huge, but confined ; and the aperture is 
merely a spiracle: the branchial rays are much th^ 
same as in ordinary fishes; but the hranchia themselves^ 
instead of being fringed or pectinated^ form a number 
of small rounded tufts or fascicles. In what seems the 
typical division^ a most singular conformation prevails^ 
discovered so far back as 178^^ by Walcott, a learned 
naturalist of this country, whose words we shall here 
quote. " The male (of the Syngnathus) difiers from the 
female, in the belly, from the vent to the tail fin, being 
much broader, and in having, for about two thirds of 
its length, two soft flaps, which fold together and form 
a false belly or pouch; They breed in summer, the 
female casting her roe into the false belly of the 
male." • Here the eggs are matured ; and the young, 
when ready, escape from the capsules and shift fox 
themselves. Nevertheless, it appears certain that, as 
in the marsupial quadrupeds, the young again resort to 
this natural shelter, even after they have quitted it for 
the first time. Mr. Yarrell says, '' I have been assured 
by fishermen, that if the young were shaken out of the 
pouch into the water, they did not swim away, but when 
the parent fish was held in the water in a favourable 
position, the young would again enter the pouch.'* 
Another extraordinary peculiarity of these fish, — at least, 
of those of the genus Hippocampus, — is the prehensile 
nature of their lengthened and finless tail ; they twist 
this member round the stems of marine plants, and 
in this position dart upon such small insects or other 
animals as come within their reach. " The eyes move 
independently of each other, as in the chameleon : this, 
with the brilliant changeable iridescence about 1;he head, 
and its blue bands, forcibly remind the observer of that 
animal." This analogy is still more perfect, from the 
fact of the chameleon fixing itself, as it were, by the 
tail, when looking out for its prey, precisely in the same 
manner as the Hippocampus, Analogies so strong be- 

• See Yarreirs British Fishes, yol. ii. p. 528., where the reader wiB find 
many other interesting particulars relative to the group. 
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tween fish, reptiles, and quadrupeds, are too remarkable 
to be incidental ; and it is an extraordinary fact, that, if 
we place the circles together, which compose these par- 
ticular groups, we find that, at these points, at least, they 
stand opposite each other. 

Analogies of the STNONAXHiDiE. 

* arele of the Circle of the Circle of the Orcle of Class 
Pledognathes. RepUUt. Glires. Piseeg, 

Balistids. Saures. ? Acanthopterygei. 

Chironectids. Ophides. ? Malacopteryges. 

Lophidse. Elanosaurea. Oliridae. Cartilagines. 

? Chelones. . Hyetricidae. Plectognathes. 

SyngnaHtttUe. ChameUdet, MarsupkUe. Apodes. 

Our present business is only with the Syngnathida^ 
which — if the situation here assigned to them among 
the Pketognathes be the true one — is found to repre- 
sent the chameleons, by its eyes and its prehensile tail ; 
the kangaroos (^Marsupida), by its marsupial pouch ; 
and the apodal fishes, by its want of ventral fins, its 
eel-like form, and its very long tail, often destitute of 
a distinct caudal fiii. The experienced naturalist will 
perceive that the series of these columns are not altered 
to suit our present object, but entirely repose on the 
analysis of die groups, — these reciprocal analogies hav- 
ing arisen, as it were, incidentally; for they have never, 
until now, been in the least suspected. 

(189.) It will be seen, that in the first column we 
have expressed a doubt as to the family type which 
should fill up the hiatus between the LophidtB and 
the Syngnathidce ; and yet there is a most extraordi- 
nary fish, of a structure altogether unique, which, if 
it belongs not to this class, we know not where to 
arrange; we allude to the genus Po/j(p^6rt^ of Greofiroy 
Saint^Hilaire, a freshwater fish of the Nile, and which 
that distinguished zoologist considers as forming in some 
degree a connecting link between the osseous and the 
cartilaginous orders : the opinion of such a profound 
and experienced observer must always carry with it much 
greater weight and influence than our own — and the 
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more BO in the present case, because it give* a uncdpu, 
in lome HOrt, to the conclusion we have almoEt come to, 
that this idea of its rektiong ia founded In nature, and 
that Poiypterui, in reality, may ultimately prove the re- 
presentation of that fifth type of the Pieetognallwi, 
which we have long been searching after. Limited as is 
our space, the structuKof thisfishiBBo remarkable, that 
it must not be hutily passed over ; the annezed figure of 
P. NOoticua(^jig. HG.), aided by the following deBcription, 




abridged from M (jeoffroy s own account, are therefore 
placed before the reader The usual length of the Nilotic 
Polgplertu IB about eighteen inches, and its colour is sea 
green, paler beDeath, and marked with irregular black 
qiots: it bears some resemblance to certain genera in 
^eE/oa, or pike family, by the shape of its body, &c; 
but these seem to be very distant. The shape is long and 
anguiUiform — the body beingnearly cylindrical: the head 
isdefendedby large bony plates (^.37.); and theboity 



covered, or rather mailed, with la^^ strong scales of a 
stony hardnees, and so firmly attached to the akin that 
it is hardly possible to open the fish with a knife; so 
that the natives only draw off the skin whole, after the 
fish has been boiled. The pectoral and ventral fins, 
h|it particularly the former, are attached by a sort of 
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Strong and scaly base or cubit^ allowing the same sort of 
motion as in those of the ChiranectitUB, The pectoral 
fins are placed close to the head^ and are large^ broad at 
their base^ and much rounded ; but the ventrals are ex- 
cessively remote from them^ being situated very near the 
caudal, close to which latter is the slubL The caudal is 
rounded^ and extends further upon the superior than 
upon the inferior part of the tail, where it is met by a 
l(Hig row of numerous dorsal finlets, which extend along 
the whole of the back to within a short space of the 
head : the number of these finlets varies from sixteen to 
eighteen,* each being of an oval shape^ and furnished 
with a very strong spine at its base or origin^ while the 
remaining part consists of four or ^\e soft and branched 
rays^ connected by a membrane : the firsts or spiny ray, 
at about two thirds of its height, sends off a small as- 
cending point or spine. The rays of the caudal fin are 
soft and articulated, but so disposed in the membrane 
as to allow of little freedom of motion. The eyes are 
small and round : the mouth of considerable width; and 
the jaws furnished with a row of rather small and sharp 
teeth ; while the tip of the upper lip has a pair of small 
and short cirri : the vent is close to the caudal fin^ and 
at the commencement of the anaL The branchial aper- 
ture is large ; but in place of a membrane, there is only 
a single bony plate^ or semicirctdar arch. The stomach 
is long and large ; the liver long, and unequally lobed ; 
the swimming bladder double, and loose ; the ovaries 
long, and the eggs about the size of millet seeds. This 
highly singular fish is very rare, and is called Bichir by 
the Egyptians. It is generally supposed to inhabit the 
depths of the Nile; usually remaining in the soft mud, 
which it is thought to quit only at particular seasons : 
its flesh is white and savoury. Not having seen this 
type, we can only form some opinion of its relations by 
the foregoing description of M. Geoffi'oy. The only 
circumstance which makes us hesitate in placing it defi- 
nitely in this order, is the circumstance of the branchial 
aperture being large, —a structure altogether unexampled 
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among all the genera of this order we yet know. The 
plates of the hody^ again^ although of such excessive 
hardness^ appear^ from the figure^ to assume the form 
and imhricate disposition of true scales ; and this strac- 
ture is again at variance with all the other Plectognat^, 
Nevertheless^ these deviations in an extreme aherrant 
type are not altogether insurmountahle^ under the cir- 
cumstancira of its possessing the pedunculated pectoral 
and ventral fins of the Chironectida and the LophideBy 
joined with their small and almost vertical eyes-^a 
single ray (if we understand the description) to the 
branchia — and the uncommon hardness of its covering. 
It has an obvious relationship to the genera Lepisosteus 
and Sudis among the SalmonidcB; but whether this is of 
analogy or affinity we know not. The preponderance 
of its characters^ looking especially at the imperfect de> 
velopment of the branchia^ appear to us to be towards 
those of the Plectognathes; but this must be consi- 
dered and determined by others who have bettel* op- 
portunities of investigating the question. Presuming, 
however, that Polypterus is actually related by affinity 
to the SyngnathidcB and the Lophidce, it will be seen that 
certain analogical characters would come out, rather 
tending to strengthen this supposition. As we have not, 
therefore, tested the order by itself, or by that of the 
others in the class, we shall do so in the following table : — 

Analogies of the Plbctognathes and the Orders of 

Fishes. 

Families of ' j^^i^^i^. Orders of 

Plbctognathes. Analogies. Fishes. 

("The mo6t perfectly organised : the*^ 
SaHstiiUe. < tvpes with spinal ravs, and with V Acanthofteryges. 

C thin membranes to the fins. 3 

Chiranectida^. ■ {^^^{JjjJ^'^f^^yi**^"*^* '""'"^JMaij^^^ 

Lophidiff. Body mailed : mouth with cirri. Cartilaoinbs. 

SyngnatAifUe. Tidl very long, attenuated. Apodss. 

It is needless to enter further into the first two of 
these analogies, because they must be quite apparent to 
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the reader : respecting the thirds he will remember 
that the primary character of the Cartilagines is not the 
opnstructlon of their skeleton, which applies only to 
them as fishes^ hut the great breadth of their head^ 
which extends to all the classes of the vertehrated circle: 
hence^ even if the skeleton of the LophUUe was not 
8emi-cartilaginous> yet the excessive size and width of 
their muzzle assimilates them at once to the rays and 
torpedos, which are the cartilaginous types. The ver- 
tical outlines^ in shorty of the torpedo and the fishing, 
frog, are almost so alike, that, if the details were not 
filled up, one could hardly be distinguished from the 
other. We have already stated the characters by which 
Poiypterus may be placed among the cheloniform fishes ; 
and the analogy of the Syngnathida to the apodal order 
has also been touched upon. 

(184.) Our chief attention, however, must be di- 
rected to Poiypterus ; and, with the hopes of arriving 
at more definite ideas regarding its true affinities, we 
shall compare the presumed contents of the order Plec~ 
tognathes with those of the cartilaginous order, thus : — 

Analogies of the Plectognathes and the Cartilagines. 

Family of Analoeiet Families of 

Flbctognathes. ^ "• «« <;•. Cartilagines. 

ChironecHda. The fins always fleshy, and with soft rays. Raidje. 
LophitUe. Head or muzzle excessively broad. Polyodonida. 

rBanchial aperture very open; bodyi 
P<aypteritUe(?).^ mailed; mouth cirrated; gill mem->STURioifiDjB. 

C brane one-rayed, or none. J 

e^^^*».i^^ 5" Tail long, attenuated ; caudal fin obsolete, } p-_,„ „„,^„ 
Sifngnatkida, J or none; mouth very small. * ^CamsniDM. 

Passing over the three first, we must confess that 
our belief in the alliance of the Poiypterus with the 
Plectognathes is considerably strengthened^ when we 
now bring it into comparison with the sturgeons (Sturi- 
onidce), — a test we had not applied to it when writing 
the former paragraphs, because we wish this arrange- 
ment to repose, not upon the analogies^ but on the 
affinities, of the groups. These two types are the only 
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ones in their respective circles which have the branchial 
aperture unusually large ; both have the body much 
lengthened ; both have the gill membrane either with- 
out any rays, or with merely a single pair ; in both, 
the caudal fin surrounds the extremity of the spine, and 
(what is very remarkable), in both these types, the 
upper portion of the caudal is longer than the lower. 
Polypterus is not more unlike the other cheloniform 
fishes, than Acipenser is unlike the rays and the sharks ; 
and yet the latter lenity has been universally acknow. 
ledged. Unfortunately, however, we cannot make out 
whether M. Geoffi-oy's original memoir on Polypterus, 
which we have not the means of consulting, mentions 
any thing of the nature of the skeleton : if this is truly 
sub-cartilaginous, the question, we think, would be at 
once decided ; but if it is osseous, the probability is 
diminished of this perplexing type entering into the 
present order. There is, indeed, an evident — though, 
we think, a distant — resemblance between the form of 
Polypterus and some of the SiluridcB, — a resemblance 
which results from the one, apparently, representing the 
other, as will be seen in the following comparison : — ^ 

Families of the Plbctoonathbs. Families of the MALAcoprERYGEs. 

BaU'stitUe. Pleuronectidee. 

Ckironectidee, SeUmonieUe. 

LophieUe. CobUitLe. 

Poiypteridee (?). Sflurida. 

Syngnathidce. Qadidce. 

But it is not necessary to prolong this discussion ; and 
we shall, therefore, at once proceed to the next order. 



CHAP. VIII. 

OK THE AFODKSy OB AVGUILLIFOBH FISHES. 

(185.) The fishes belonging to the Linnsean order of 
Apodes, — a name which we shall now revive, — are not 
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more numerous than those of the last^ yet they are 
equally well marked ; nor can they be blended into any 
other of the classes without a disregard to those natural 
relations which^ as we have already seen^ constitute them 
a primary division. Their slender, cylindrical, and 
serpent-like body^ as seen in the eels (^Ang, tumtiros^ 
tris Yarr;, fig. 38.) generally destitute of scales, and 




covered with slime, separates them, at first sights 
from the Flectognathes, or cheloniform fishes ; absenc^ 
of ventral fins detaches them equally from the orde^ 
Malacopterygea; while the softness of their fins, the ray^ 
of which are never spinous, no less separates them from the 
Acanthopteryges. Finally, from both these latter orders 
they are further distinguished by having the operculum 
and branchia concealed ; the former being covered with 
the common skin of the head, which only leaves a small 
slit or spiracle (a), by which they breathe. This latter 
is a universal character ; and is the more to be valued, 
since, whatever eel-shaped or anguilliform fishes are 
found scattered in other types, even though they may 
have soft fins, or only the jnidiments of ventrals, yet 
they never have these two characters united with the 
spiraculated aperture. 

' (186.) The Apodes, as we have already shown, 
occupy that part in the series of fishes which mark 
the transition from the cartilaginous to the osseous. 
Hence no definite character for them is to be derived 
from the nature of their skeleton, except this, indeed, 
-—that a gradual progression in its development may be « 
traced in the different families, from the semi-carti- 
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laginous stracture of Lophius, to the bony skeleton of 
most of the eels ; and, at the same time^ a falling off 
to the faintest indication of the vertebral column^ as in 
Myxene glutinosa (fig, 39.), which all authors agree in 

39 




placing near to the worms. The order, however, stands 
in no need of any additional characters than those we have 
pointed out. The common eel may be cited as the most 
perfectly typical of the whole; while the eel-shaped 
lampreys, as all writers agree, indicate the manner in 
which the class of fishes blends into that of the annulose 
animals, or injects. It may further be remarked that 
this, no less than the other two aberrant orders of fishes, 
affords us no example of true deciduous scales. Never- 
theless, as the Apodea blend into an order where this 
sort of covering is almost imiversal, we now begin to 
see their incipient commence^nent, ' Many of the eels, 
for instance, have very small scales, but so covered over 
by their thick and fat skin, that they are scarcely visible 
when the animal is alive. True scales, on the contrary, 
are always placed upon the surface of the skin, and, as 
every one knows, may be easily detached, or even rubbed 
off. Linnseus, indeed, placed aU fishes not having 
ventral fins within the limits of this order, and hence 
rendered it a most artificial assemblage. M. Cuvier, 
who still preserves the m^jor part as a distinct and 
'^ natural family," has much improved on this arrange- 
ment ; although he has still left in the group several 
genera, which, to our views, are evidently separated from 
their true congeners* Ophidium and Fierasfer, from 
having unattached opercula, and wide branchial aper- 
tures, we arrange with the Gadida : Ammodytes^ in like 
manner we refer to the Crymetrea, or riband-fish^ with 
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which, also^ we suspect some of Gymnarchi are natu. 
rally allied. 

(187.) Our general sketch of this order must be very 
l^rief ; for^ as we have not space for a lengthened expo« 
sition of every family^ we shall only dwell upon those 
which more especially seem to require elucidation ; and 
the popular history of the eels^ and other well-known 
fishes belonging to this' group^ however interesting, 
is not exactly suited to the nature of these volumes. 
We shall therefore at once proceed to the natural families 
of which the order appears to be composed, referring the 
reader to the general synopsis for the characters of the 
minor divisions. 

(188.) The eels appear to arrange themselves into 
two divisions : the one, which we designate the Mu" 
risnidiBy having two branchial spiracles in their ordinary 
position ; and the Sphagebram^ida^ or sea eels, where 
the branchial spiracles are either close together or united 
into one^ and in both cases are placed under the throat. 
These we denominate the typical groups. The three 
aberrant depart more or less from this structure, and 
each assumes some of the characters of that particular 
order to which it leads : thus, the GymnarchidiB have 
the head and body compressed, as in ordinary fishes, 
and the scales are more developed than in the other di. 
visions ; because this group, as it appears, leads to the 
acanthopterygious order. The Petromyxonida, or lam. 
preys, have the skeleton almost obsolete; the body worm- 
shaped, and without scales : some of tiiese lead to the 
Vermes, and others to the cartilaginous order. Lastly, 
we have the Cyclopterida, or suckers, characterised by 
their ventral ring; thus connecting the GymnarMda to 
the Pkctognathee, by means of the lump-fish and the 
Lophida, or frog-fish. A few general remarks upon 
these groups seem to be necessary, bediuse, however 
nearly we think they are related, they have never before 
been assembled together. 

(1890 ^' ^^ ^ observed, in our last chapter, 
that the Lophida are placed at one extremity of the 
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cheloniform order, and at that particular part which 
forms a passage to the Apodes. Now this passage, as 
we conceive, is effected hy that singular-looking fish — 
scarcely less grotesque than the Lophius — familiarly 
called the lump (Cyclopterus lumpus*): both these 
have their skeleton more or less cartilaginous, particu- 
larly the latter, which, by the intervention of Liparis, 
becomes intimately connected with Lepidogaster and the 
genus Gohiesox, The passage from these to the eel- 
shaped genera, is obviously effected by Cuvier's genus 
Alabes: from this we have an uninterrupted series of 
forms through the two typical families of the Murm- 
nidUe and the SynbranchicUs : these latter^ again^ are 
closely connected to the StemarchidcB ; and thus we are 
led to the last and most imperfect of all fishes, namely, 
the PetromyssonidcB : between some of these latter and 
LiparU, as well as with our new genus Rupisuga, there 
is an obvious affinity; and thus, having returned once 
more to the Cyclopterida, the outlines of the circle be- 
come sufficiently marked to make us believe that the 
whole form a natural group. 

(190.) Nevertheless, from not having finished, at 
present, the analysis of this order in its more minute de- 
tails, we feel some lurking doubts as to the precise situ- 
ation of the family PetromyzoniddB, or, rather, of some of 
its genera. The analogies, however, of the other groups 
to those of the orders, appear sufficiently strong to lay 
before the reader : they may be stated as follows : — 

Analogies of the Apodal Order, 

Familiea of ^««i««i^. Order* of 

the APODE& Analogies. pigggg. 

1. Mur^nid.. {^S^- o'JTnU^''' ""' 1 Aca^opteetces. 

9. Gymnarchidte. Sub-typicaL MALACoPTERvaEs. 

a Cyclapterid.. { ^^^.^Slk ^Mu^ "' ^" ] CA.T.LAomEs. 

4. PeiramvxcmU<^. \ ^etJcS^r"*^ * ""'"''' * ] Pi^^ctognatbes. 

5. StemarchicUt. Tail excesiively long. Apodes. 

i ' ■ — 

« See the figxiro, and an interesting description of its habits, in Mr. 
YarreU'i I^rit. l-biies. 
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It is somewhat singular that the firsts thirds and fifth 
of these analogies are more clear than the intervening 
ones : and yet this very drcamstance^ instead of weak- 
enings rather tends to strengthen^ the probability of the 
whole being correct ; for it cannot be doubted that M. 
Cuvier is perfectly right in placing Gymnarchus imme- 
diately after M^rcma: and as all writers^ ancient and 
modern^ agree in the opinion that the lampreys and the 
Myxene, of all fishes^ are those most allied to worms^ 
so they become the most, aberrant of the order. Again, 
the skeleton of Myjpene is so slight^ that it is not even 
cartilaginous ; while that of Liparis, among the Cyclo^ 
pteridiBy is equally imperfect, being almost gelatinous. It 
may be further remembered^ that very small eyes is one 
of the characteristics of the cfaeloniform type ; witness 
the whole of the BalistitUs and the Chironectida, nu- 
merous genera of the SiluridcBy &c. : now this limited 
vision is carried to its highest imperfection in the lam- 
preys; for some of the genera are actually blind, having 
no eyes whatever. Finally^ of all the apodal order, 
length of tail, which is one of its primary character- 
istics, is especially developed in Stemarchusy so named, 
because, although it is a long fish, the antis is close to 
the sternum. Nevertheless, we wish it to be remem-^ 
bered on this, and on all other occasions^ that analogies 
(however necessary to the confirmation of an arrange- 
ment supposed to be natural) are of inferior importance 
to affinities. 

(191.) In regard to the situation of Petromyzan, 
which we have removed from the Cartihgines, it is quite 
dear that no one would have arranged it in the same 
order with sharks and rays, but for the similarity of its 
branchia. Now, if this part of its structure is really of 
such importance as to decide its place in nature, it 
may be fairly asked. Why is not this absolute rule acted 
up to in the case of Myxene, whose branchial apertures 
are like those of the eels ? These two genera cannot be 
separated : and is not Myocene infinitely more allied^ in 
all parts of its structure, to Gymnarchus, than Petromy- 
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zon is to the sluirks ? No one will dispute this. What^ 
therefore, is the logical deduction^ hut that the Petri^ 
myzonidcB should be naturally arranged with those fishes 
with which^ in their general organisation^ they have the 
nearest resemblance? The structure of the branchial 
apertures^ indeed^ in this group, are so yariable^ that 
they absolutely become hardly sufficient to characterise 
a genus ; much less to determine an order. Among the 
Gymnarchida, or sea eels, for instance, they are close to- 
gether and under the throat in Sphagebranchus ; united 
almost into one in Monopterus ; single, and round, in 
Synbranchus; before the pectorals in GymnotuSf and be- 
hind them in Murtsna : in short, they almost assume 
every possible form and situation within the limits of a 
few genera, — a clear proof how completely secondary these 
characters become in the present group. It would seem, 
indeed, that Nature, upon leaving the annulose circle, 
and entering that of the fish, intended to show us all the 
forms of variation in the first group, which she after- 
wards employs to characterise higher divisions: this 
she has done in the class AcrUa^ as Mr. MacLeay has so 
beautifully illustrated*; and the same remarks may be 
made applicable to the group before us : the least or- 
ganised of all the fishes, as the Acrita are the least 
among animals. 

(192.) But there is another inference to be drawn 
from the peculiar structure of the lamprey, sufficiently 
important to merit a separate notice. In a former vo- 
lume, we have stated the proposition that one of the 
primary laws of the circular succession of all groups is, 
that the three aberrant divisions constitute a circle of 
their own, independent of their connection to the other 
two ; from which it follows, that the primary circles in 
every group (when that group is perfect in all its parts) 
are threey 'although they appear to be fiw. We have 
shown that this is more lii'an probable in the union of 
the monocardian animals; and even Cuvier confesses 
the affinity of certain of the cartilaginous order to rep* 

» Hor. Entom. See alao QaMif. of Anixoals. 
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tiles : and when we consider that some of the foreign 
eels have actually no fins whatever^ the only essential 
difference that remains between them and serpents is 
their diverse modes of respiration. This theory^ again> 
reC'eives strong support, if not direct confirmation^ by 
the structure of the branchia in Petromyzon, which is 
precisely that of the cartilaginous fishes ; it thus effects 
the union of that order with the Apodes, so that the 
three aberrant divisions of the whole class become united 
into one circle : there is^ in shorty no other mode of ac- 
counting for this singular departure of Petromysion from 
Myasene and Gastrohranchug, — two genera with which, in 
all other respects, it is so naturally and confessedly allied. 
Viewed in this light, the apparent anomaly becomes abso- 
lute harmony ; since, were the branchia of the lampreys 
like those of the Myjeene, no passage whatever could be 
traced between the Apodes and the Cartilagines. 

(193.) Without entering, in this place, into sci- 
entific details, or lengthened popular descriptions, we 
may yet make a few general observations on the dif- 
erent families under which, for the first time, we have 
distributed the genera. The typical families, MurtB' 
nidiB and SynbranchidcBy comprise all the true eel- 
shaped fishes, having serpent-like bodies, long and 
cylindrical : they are either naked, or with scales so 
minute as to be barely perceptible. In the first, 
the branchial spiracle, or opening, is situated as in the 
generality of fishes, that is, on the sides of the neck, 
dose to the pectoral fin (^fig, 38. a) ; but, in the latter 
family, they are always placed on the under part of 
the throat, and thus are close together. Their general 
aspect is so like that of reptiles, that they may be termed 
serpent-eels, in contradistinction to the former, or true 
eels. The habits of theMunentda, in general, are pretty 
much the same as those of the common eel and the 
conger. Some few are confined to fresh waters, but the 
majority live near the mouths of rivers. The eels, pro* 
perly so called, have pectoral fins ; but in the MuramiBy 
or sea eels, no pectorals exist, as in Chfmnothoraw Zebra 
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(^fig. 40.). From the peculiar structure of their gills^ 




the eel is capable of living out of the water a consider- 
able time — >8ome say many days; and when the waters of 
one of their haunts are dried up, they are well known to 
have the power of making their way by land, during the 
night, to other localities where water exists. They feed on 
almost any thing — subsisting both upon living and dead 
animals,' and also on aquatic plants. The genus Alabes 
is particularly remarkable from having a small concave 
disk between their pectoral fins ; so that the connection 
between the eels and the suckers (Cyclopteridce) is ren. 
dered complete. 

(194.) The circle of the MuranidcB contains by far 
the greater number of the apodal fishes ; and presents 
us, under the general form of the eel^ with a great di- 
versity of modifications. In the most perfect or typical 
division, the sub-family AnguillincB, or true eels, the pec. 
toral fins are always present, as in the conger (JigAl.):: 




the head is depressed, the muzzle rather obtuse, and the 
teeth small : the branchial spiracle is in the form of a 
«lit(a), placed just before the base of the pectoral fin, 
but rather below it ; and the nostrils are always tabular ; 
the dorsal, caudal, and anal fins are united into one : 
but in the new genus Ariosoma Sw. the nostrils are 
not tubular, and the branchial aperture is in front of the 
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pectoral. Several of these fishes inhabit the Sicilian 
shores ; and they are richly coloured with silver reflec- 
tions^ very diiSferent from the lurid hues of the true eels. 
Another extraordinary form is seen in our Leptognathus 
oxyrhynchus (Jig, 42.), which immediately reminds us 




of Laurida, Sphyrana, and all such analogous types ; it 
has the pectoral fins of AnguiUa, but with the naked tail 
of Ophisurus Lacep. : this^ also^ seems one of the rare Si- 
cilian fishes unknown to modern writers. Several others 
will be found designated by professor Rafinesque. The 
next sub«family of MuraniniB contains those eels which 
are altogether destitute of a pectoral fin ; but the two 
branchial spiracles are placed, one on each side, in the 
same situation as the last. The name of this division is 
taken from those species which were so highly esteemed 
by the Romans ; and therefore M. Cuvier has very pro- 
perly rejected those of more recent nomenclators. * 
Among these there are even more variations than in the 
AnguiUiruB, not merely in the structure of the teeth, but 
in the form and relative proportion of their fins. The 

most typical have the 
dorsal and anal united: 
but in the singular 
genus Dalophis Raf. 
(fig, 43.), with which 
M. Cuvier says he is 
not acquainted^ • the 
end of the tail is com- 
pletely naked (a), as 
in our Leptognathus; 
while in Nettastama Raf., which was likewise un- 

* Gpmnothorag Bloch ; Mur<snop^ Lac.i AnguiUa Ra£ 
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known to him^ the branchial apertures are even more 
beneath the neck than in Dalophis, although the fins are 
like those of Murana, These instances^ taken almost 
at random^ will be sufficient to show how very little is 
yet known of the European genera and sub-genera oi 
this order^ and may stimulate foreign ichthyologists to 
explore more distant seas^ where numerous others wiU^ 
no doubt^ be discovered. 

(195.) The SynhranchidtBy or serpent eels, are all 
marine, and numerous species are scattered in all the 
temperate and tropical latitudes : excepting the Petra- 
myzonida: they are the least organised, as fish, of any 
in the order, for some of the fins, exclusive of the ventral, 
are often wanting ; and in CcBdlia Lac aU these organs 
of motion totally disappear. The species contained in 
this division, hitherto determined, are few ; but we be. 
Ueve very many have been overlooked, more especially 
in the Rdgne Animal^ where we find no notice taken of 
those discovered on the Sicilian coast by professor Ra- 
finesque, who has characterised several excellent sub- 
genera, to be found in our synopsis, 

(196.) The Stemarchida are so named from the 
body being so excessively short that the vent is dose to 
the sternum. Nevertheless they are very long eel-shaped 
fishes, although the body is more or less compressed ; 
sometimes (as in Carapus) covered with visible scales, 
and having altogether something of the appearance of 
ordinary fishes. In all these the spiracles are lateral, and 
they all exhibit a tendency to blend into the acanthopte- 
rygious, or spine-rayed order. The famous Gymnotus 
eiectricuSf or electric eel of South America, seems to 
belong to this division, which (if its analogies are ex- 
amined) will be found to represent the torpedos in the 
circle of the Raida, and the electric silures in that of 
the Silurid€e, All the species hitherto known — and they 
are but very few — occur out of the European range, ex- 
cept, indeed, that curious genus Leptocephalus, which 
clearly represents, in this family, that of Amphioxus in 
the next. 
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(197«) The Petromyxonida, or lampreys^ for the 
reasons akeady assigned^ we have placed as the most 
aberrant family in the order. Their yery low state of 
organisation renders them the most imperfect of all 
vertebrated animals, or^ at least, of the whole class of 
fishes. Their skeleton is so soft as not even to be car- 
tilaginous: the vertebrae are indistinct^ and are per- 
forated by a central tendinous cord^ filled with a muci- 
laginous substance ; the vertebral column thus becomes 
a series of rings^ and is hardly more solid than the mu- 
cilage within. The gills^ instead of being pectinated^ 
as Cuvier remarks, more resemble pouches^ resulting 
from the union of one of the faces of one gill with the 
opposite face of the neighbouring gill. In some there 
are seven branchial spiracles on each side^ but in others 
only one. Their external form^ however, is quite suf-> 
ficient to make them immediately known. The body 
is eel- shaped, devoid of ventral and pectoral fins, or, in- 
deed, of any true fin ; for that elongation of the skip 
which forms the dorsid and unites to the ventral is devoid 
of any rays : the mouth is circular, placed on the lower 
part of the head, and forms a maxillary ring. Such 
as have the mouth armed with rows of strong teeth and 
taberdes, like the true lampreys, are able, by this ap- 
paratus, to adhere to stones and other substances with 
astonishing tenacity ; by the same means they are said 
to attack the largest fishes, which they pierce and devour 
by their rasp-Hke teeth. Of this very remarkable family, 
three principal types, or genera, are only known : the 
first is Petromyzon, or the true lampreys, having several 
lateral spiracles ; the second is Mya^ene *, where the 
spiracles are only two ; the third is represented by the 
Amphioxus of Mr. Yarrell : the whole may be charac- 
terised by having the skeleton almost mucilaginous ; the 

* Subsequently named Gastrohranchus by Bloch, who has admirably 
fllustrated its internal structure. This group, as seen in the Rignf Animal^ 
is another instance of the Lannaean ^nus Myxene being nominally retained, 
but virtually abolished : Cuvier divides Myxene into three genera, but does 
not retain the original name to any one. The nomenclature and the 
arrangement appear to us equally objectionable. 
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mouth placed beneath^ presenting^ when closed^ the ap- 
pearance of a fissure placed longitudinally^ and not^ as 
in all other fishes, transversely with the body : the eyes 
are very small: the rays of the fins dre obsolete^ or 
nearly wanting ; and there are no ventrals or pectorals. 
Between Petromyzon on one side of Amphioama, and 
Myxene on the other^ there are stiU wanting two types 
to complete the circle of this family : one of these types 
would also fill up the only link wanting between Amphi^ 
0X1A8 and Leptocephalus ; while the other would connect 
Amphioarus with Liparis and the lump-suckers. 

(198.) The CychpteridcB, or lump-suckers^ form the 
concluding family of this order. Like the last^ their 
skeleton is so soft^ that some of these fishes are said to 
dissolve after death into nothing but jelly, or mucilage: 
like the lampreys, also, they are adherent, or suckers ; 
but this faculty, instead of lying in their mouth, is 
transferred to the pectoral and ventral fins, both of 
which, by being united into a circular disk (^fig, 44.), 

44 form two power- 

ful suckers, by 
which these ani. 
mals adhere to 
rocks, stones, or 
other substances, and even to the hand of those who 
capture them. They are smooth, destitute of scales, 
and of an ugly appearance. Sometimes tlie disk, as 
in the genera Liparis and Cyclopterus^ is only single ; 
but in Lepadogaster* and Rupisuga, it is double. 
Like all the fissirostral types, or their represent- 
atives, the head of these fishes is 'Uncommonly large 
and greatly depressed, although the body is compressed : 
the snout is rather lengthened and obtuse ; so that, in 
short, we are presented with such a miniature resem- 



* The genua Piecephalus of Rafineaque appears to differ from this, in 
having the ventral or abdominal fins forming a semicircular plate, whose 
concavity is turned towards the head, and Aimished with scattered, cup- 
shaped suckers (sparse di cupule succhianti) ; there is no operculum, but 
a three-rayed membrane j and the tail is heart'Sbaped, oremarginate. '— 
Rttf.Caratt.^.Gd. 
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^nce to that of the generality of sharks^ that the out* 
line of the head of one would almost serve for that of 




the other. A new species from Sicily, — the specimen 
of which, sent to the British Museum, hut now lost, — 
is here figured from our original drawing (^fig, 4d.). 

(199*) I'he union of the sucking fish with the eels, 
as before observed, is effected by Cuvier's genus AlabiSf 
and Rafinesque's Fiescephalus, This latter is placed by 
Rafinesque with the eels, with the observation, that it 
has several characters of conformation with Lepadogas^ 
ter; and there is good reason for the remark, for botli 
have the power of adhering, by means of concave disks 
on the throat. Although we have never seen this ex- 
traordinary fish, we feel perfectly sure that future inves- 
tigations in the Mediterranean will bring it again to 
light. But whether we take this for the connecting link, 
or Cuvier's genus AMns, we iind the suckers brought 
into immediate union with the eels, — thus uniting all 
the apodal families into one complete circle; and so 
perfectly is this effected, that we may at onee dismiss 
the subject, and pass onward to the next order. 



CHAP. IX. 

gimeral account of the malacoftbrtges, or soft-finned 
order; and of the analogies of the famiues. 

(200.) The great order of fishes characterised by 
Artedi as the Maiacopteryges, is composed, as already 
observed, of those whose fins are supported by soft or 

VOL. I. Q 
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articulated rays. The branchial opening is always wide*^ 
with the gills perfect ; and although in some there aie 
no teeth^ the jaws are never prolonged into sharp plates^ 
as in the chelonian fishes. This is the chief typical cha- 
racter, and the exceptions are very few. In some, as in 
the Siluriday the first rays of the dorsal and pectoral fins 
are represented by bony spines, the sides of which are 
crenated, or toothed, like a saw. In the flat fish {Pleu~ 
ranectidai) the rays are semi-spinous ; and even among 
the most typical famihes, the first two or three dorsal 
rays are rigid : yet all these deviations take not from 
the fact, that the whole of these fishes are known by 
the absence of spiny rays, placed after the first or second 
in any of their fins. Thus characterised, we may at 
once take a general view of the primary divisions under 
which we shall now arrange them. 

(201.) The soft-rayed fishes, although composing a 
circle of equal rank to that of the spinous rayed, are 
yet so inferior in point of extent, that they do not, in 
all probability, amount to more than one fourth of the 
number comprised in the great typical circle of the 
Acanthopteryges, or spine- rayed fishes : they are inferior 
to them, also, in the elegance of their shapes and 
colours; but, on the whole, are superior in point of 
utility to man, since they comprise by far the largest 
proportion of such as furnish him with food. When we 
enumerate the salmon, cod, turbot, herring, and carp 
tribes, as belonging to this order, we absolutely name 
nearly all those which not only supply food to the great 
bulk of mankind, but in whose capture thousands of 
men and fleets of vessels are exclusively engaged: the 
greatest part of these are, of course, marine ; but it is 
also a natural character of this order, that it likewise 
contains nearly the whole of those families which live 
exclusively in fresh water. 

(202.) The primary divisions appear to be as fol- 
lows: the first, and most typical, are the SalmonidiB, 

* Except in that group which lends to the cartilaginous order. 
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or salmons ; while the second^ or suh-typical^ seem to 
be the Pleuf^anectida, or flat fish ; then follow the three 
Aberrant groups^ represented by the Gadidce, or cods^ the 
SUurida, or cat>fish, and the CobitidtBy or loaches. That all 
these groups are united into one gieat circle^ is evident : 
for although, in tracing the series^ we shall find an hiatus, 
which nothing yet known can fill up^ there is yet such 
circumstantial evidence proving the series of those forms 
which we already know to be natural^ that ^e can only 
look upon the ixequality of the links as arising from 
one or other of those causes elsewhere explained. We 
here allude to the interval between the Salmonida and 
the PleuronectidcBy or flat flsh. All ichthyologists agree 
in considering these latter to be the most isolated group 
among fishes^ just as the Psittadda, or parrots, are 
among birds; and for the same cause^ namely^ that there 
are no forms among them so aberrant as to mark beyond 
doubt the character of the group by which they are pre- 
ceded, and that, again, by which they are followed. In 
deciding^ therefore^ the probable station which such an 
apparently isolated group would hold^ we must have re- 
course to inductive reasoning. First, then, there, can be no 
doubt on the acknowledged fact, that the Pleuronectida 
belong to this order^ not mere\y because all writers have 
so placed them, but because they would interrupt the se- 
ries of the other circles; and^ further, because they have 
some affinity to the Gadidm, near to which M. Cuvier^ 
following all his predecessors, has placed them ; both 
having the anatomical character of the ventral fins being 
attached to the pectorals, and the pelvis immediately 
suspended to the bones of the shoulder. This aflinity, 
therefore, being established^ we have only to follow the 
thread of progression from Gadus to the next and to 
the next family, until^ having gone as far as we can^ 
and successively established our groups as we proceeded, 
there is no other conclusion to be made than this, — that 
where the line of affinity becomes loit^ is precisely where 
those forms which should lead us back again from our 
starting post is wanting. Now^ this is a precisely ana- 

Q 2 
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logons case to that of the Psittadda among the scan* 
serial hirds, where we have the series as mach interrupted 
on one side^ hut not quite so imperfect on the other ; 
and yet no ornithologist woidd think of placing the 
parrots in any other situation than hetween the wood- 
peckers and die toucans. But let us look to this ques- 
tion in anoth^ point of view. Let us suppose that all 
the aberrant types* of the ray» {Raida) were unknown 
or destroyed, and that the only representations of them 
now. in existence were the skates or rays: looking, 
then, to these only, and to the sharks, how slight — how 
questionable — would be their affinity ! One would ima- 
gine that, if they were really related, whole families 
of intermediate forms would be necessary to connect 
them ; and yet how completely has nature effected this 
by such forms as Rhinobates and FrUtis, — two little 
groups which blend the form of the fays and the sharks 
so completely, that ichthyologists are eyen undetermined 
where one ends and the other begins. And so, may we 
fairly presume, is the case with the Pleuronectida and 
the Salmonida, It will be subsequently explained on 
what grounds we believe these two are the typical groups 
of the present order ; and two or three genera would be 
quite sufficient to unite them as perfectly as are the 
BxtidiB and the Squalida, 

(203.) With the above exception, therefore, we shall 
find the circle of the malacopterygious fishes sufficiently 
perfect. From the ScUtnonideB said the Pleuronectida we 
pass on to the Crodidce. This latter affinity has long been 
admitted; and the connection, not at all remote, is 
further established by the holibut, — a well known and 
gigantic flat fish, beginning to assume the thick and 
lengthened body of the cod and haddock. We quit the 
GadidcB by means of Brotula and OUgopus, — genera 
which blend their own group in the most perfect manner 
with that of the Siluridce, It is here that we have the 
most aberrant forms of the order : the first rays of the 

* Torpetb}, Squatina,iind Rhinobatei. 
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dorsals and pectorals are not only spines, but become 
bony^ lance-headed plates; and the other rays are gene- 
rally so thick and strong as to possess little flexibility. 
From these the passage to the loaches is remarkably 
gradual ; and as we now arrive at that part of the circle 
which touches the cartilaginous order, we accordingly 
find that these fishes show a decided relation to that 
group by their viviparous nature. AH writers place the 
loaches in immediate conjunction with the CypriruB, or 
carps^ which belong to the Salmonida: and as these 
latter form a circular group of themselves^ we return 
from whence we began; and thus we find all the divi- 
sions, on one side of the PkuronecticUB, sufficiently well 
united, although capable of containing other and more 
intimate links of connection. Before proceeding further, 
we shall briefly notice the distinguishing characters of 
the families whose affinities we have just endeavoured to 
trace, and then see how far their analogies are con- 
formable to the theory of representation. 

(204«.) The SalmonidiB not only include the salmons, 
but nearly all the freshwater fish of Europe, and a 
great proportion of those peculiar to the lakes and 
rivers of other countries. They are distinguished^ as a 
whole, by having all the rays of their fins soft; 
or, if any exceptions exist to this character, it is 
merely found in some of the perches, where the first 
and secohd dorsal ray is simple and rigid. They, have 
the body protected by large and well-form^ scales, by 
which they are distinguished from the cat-fish {Silu- 
Ttda), and have not that fleshy covering to the fins so 
general among the Gadidee: they difier from the 
loaches in their being oviparous, and in certain other 
anatomical characters hereafter to be noticed. This 
we look upon as the most typical division of the whole 
order; and it preserves this character in being most 
numerous in species, and most diversified in its forms. 
It contains the different groups known under the fami- 
liar names of carps, trouts, salmons, pikes, and her^ 
rin^. 

« 3 
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(205.) The second^ or sub- typical group, aw thd 
Pkuronectida, or flat fish. These are at once reci^* 
uised by their remarkably flattened bodieS) of an oblong 
or rhomboid shape : the circumference is ahnost com- 
pletely margined by the dorsal and anal fins, the rays of 
which are, for the most part, spinous : the eyes are 
placed on the same side of the body ; and this side> 
which is the upper surface, is coloured so as to resemble 
the ground upon which these fishes lie in wait, among 
mud, sand, and weeds, to seize their prey : the under 
surface, from never being exposed to the action of the 
light, is always colourless, and generally of a fleshy 
white : the scales are small and well-defined : and the 
whole of the species are marine* They are, however, 
very few in number when compared with the SaJ^ 
monidcBy and present but few variations in their general 
structure. 

(206.) The GadidcBf or cod-fish, also form but a 
small family, although with several well-defined vari- 
ations of structure. They have the usual shape of 
ordinary fishes^ and ate entirely marine. The small 
scales of the body are covered, and often nearly 
concealed, by a mucous skin, which also extends over 
the fins, and gives them a thickened and fieshy cha-* 
racter, not found in the Salmonidce, The head and 
body is generally but slightly compressed, the eyes 
large, and the mouth very wide. The ventral fin in 
this group, is very small, and generally terminates in a 
pointed fieshy filament, more or less lengthened ; and 
three out of the five rays usually found in this fin are 
sometimes wanting : this character, hitherto overlooked, 
we shall subsequently find to be of much importance. The 
GadidcB .^reai&ai considerable variation in the apparent 
number of their dorsal fins ; in some there are three, in 
others two, and in a few only one ; but the interval 
of their divisions are so small, that, perhaps, it would 
be more correct to consider diem as having one long 
dorsal^ variously cleft: the snout is often furnished 
with small drH, or round worm-shaped filaments^ 
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The cod, haddock^ and whitings are familiar examples ; 
and nearly all are confined to the seas of cold or tem- 
perate latitudes. 

(207.) The Siluriday or cat-fish, in many respects^ 
have a strong resemhlance to some of the last: like 
them^ they are furnished with cirri on the head^ hut 
often prolonged to an enormous length : the hody is 
generally soft and mucous^ hut the head is hard and 
bony ; and although there are no true scales, the head 
of very many^ and the -whole body of the typical species^ 
are covered with hard bony plates, which either serve the 
office of a helmet or a complete coat of mail. The 
species are very numerous in the great rivers of hot 
climates^ more especially in those of India ; and they 
swarm in the Ganges : one only has been found in the 
European range ; so that we may look on it as a tropical 
family. The head is greatly depressed^ so as to ex. 
hibit, when viewed in fronts some slight resemblance to 
that of a cat^ from whence the vernacular name of cat- 
fish. 

(208.) The CobiticUB, or loaches, form a small family 
of freshwater fish^ well distinguished from the Silurida 
by their elongated and somewhat rounded body^ the 
compression of the head, and the possession^ in general, 
of true scales : they differ from all the other soft-finned 
fishes, by being viviparous. The primary type, how- 
ever, of this family, appears to be Anableps : their 
mouth is small, and furnished with cirri; and the 
aperture of their gills, like that of the eels, is merely a 
lateral slit behind the pectoral fin, confined by a skin at 
both extremities : the generative organs of the male 
have a close analogy to certain of the cartilaginous fishes. 
The passage from this family to that with which we 
began, is efiected by certain genera, as PcBcilia, LebiaSy 
&c., which have the above characters united With 
the oval body of the carp {Cyprina) ; and, indeed, 
these two families are so connected by their aberrant 
types, that all writers have arranged them close to- 
gether. 

Q 4 
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(209.) Let UB now arrange this series^ in the first 
p]ace^ in ja:£tapoBition with that of the orders of the 
whole class^ and we shall then find that all the parti - 
eolars we have stated haye a double reference^ — one to 
their actual characters^ and another to their analogical 
reUtions. 

AinUogies of the Malacoptbbvges and the Orders of 

Fishes. 

Families of the 4„„i^i,, Orders of 

MALACOPTBRYaBS. ^ntUOffiCS. FI8HB8. 

SahnofUda. Rays of the fins soft. Malacoftebtqes. 

Pleuroneetida. Rays of the fins rigid. Aganthoptbrtobb. 

n,^.\t^ C Ventral fins small or none:7.^„„„ 

Gadtdm. I scales imbedded In the skin, j^"*""^ 

SUurida. Body mailed. Plbctognathes. 

C Viviparous ; mouth beneath the") 

/•.jLM*^^. 3 mujMle, which is broad andf^ «-., .^,>« 

CMttd^. ^ depress^; pectoral fins very K^*"'^«''««s. 

C large. J 

We have already shown that the SdlmonidiB are those 
fish which have the fin-rays soft ; and as they are the 
most highly organised of the MahcopterygeSf diey con- 
sequently represent the perfection of their own order. 
The Pleitronectid^e, in a manner no less singular than 
beautiful^ thus turn out to be prototypes of iheAcanthop» 
teryges ; for Cuvier follows his predecessors in placing 
them in l^is order^ to which^ notwithstanding their 
spined rays^ they undoubtedly belong. The rdation of 
the Gadiike to the apodal or anguiUiform order^ when 
attentively considered, will be found no less undeniable. 
The Apodes, besides their eel or serpent formed body, 
are mainly distinguished by the total absence of the ven- 
tral fins : their body is slimy: the scales, which are very 
small, appear to be imbedded in the flesh, or covered 
by a fat skin, which extends also over the fins. . Now, 
the GadidiB have as many of these characters as it is pos- 
sible for fishes to have, whose situation is in this order: 
of aU the MalacopterygeSy they have the most imperfect 
anal fins. In the forked hakes^ or PAj^ci^^ it is reduced to 
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a single ray ; and eyen in the more typical forms^ as Ga~ 
dus and MusteltM, the three hinder rays are often so short 
as to appear obsolete : their slimy body^ fleshy fins^ and 
minute scales^ are all so many characters possessed by the 
eels; while this resemblance is carried so far in the rock- 
lings (Motella), that the forms of both are nearly alike; 
both having the body very long^ and the anal, dorsal, and 
caudal fins nearly, if not quite, united. The SUurida 
are no less strikingly analogous to the Plectognathes, or 
cheloniform fishes. In both there are no true scales^ but 
in both are the typical groups incased in a coat of mailed 
plates ; so that Loricaria is as perfect a protot3rpe of 
Ostracian, as the half-mailed Pimehdes are of Balistes. 
Finally^ we come to those soft-rayed fish, whose mode 
of generation separates them from all the otWs of their 
own order^ and likens them to the cartilaginous or chon" 
dropterygious fishes: these are the Cofntida, or loaches — 
one of the most remarkable groups of fish in the whole 
order. Whether we consider the peculiarity of their 
external or internal anatomy, we can only feel astonish- 
ment that neither one nor the other should have given 
them a more prominent station in our modem systems 
than they have hitherto held. To place viviparous and 
oviparous fish merely as genera following each other, 
appears just as natural and consistent as if we arranged 
the flat fish and the skates as cognate families, merely 
because both are flat^ and have the fins surrounding their 
body. 

(210.) If the validity of the foregoing comparisons 
are admitted, — and they appear to us as true to nature as 
any of those already brought forward among the more 
perfect vertebrated classes, — it follows, as a necessary 
consequence, tiiat the families of the malacopterygious 
fishes follow each other in the same order^ also^ as do 
those of the CarHhgines, We have just glanced inci. 
dentally at the similitude between the 'flat fish and the 
rays ; let us see, therefore^ if this is merely fanciflil^ or 
founded in nature: a comparison of the two groups 
will determine this question. 
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Orden of 

FiS&BS. 



Families of 
Malocopterygbs. 



Analogiet. 



MAXJicoprtBTOBS. S(UmoHt'tbe. 



AcANTHOFTBRYOBs. Pkuronectida, 



Apodes. 



Gadida. 



PLBOToaNATHEs. SUurtda. 



Body lengthened; 
dorsal fins fiiUy 
developedyone or 
two. 

C Body depressed, 
\ ' flat, rhomboid. 

Tail long, nearly 
surrounded by 
the ventral fin. 

Body mailed, teeth ' 



Families of the 

CARTILAGINBa. 



'SqtuUt'tbe, 






^Baidit, 
> CMffuerida. 

small ; mouth > Sturiomda. 



Cartilaginbs. 



CobUUUe. 



C with cirri 

fMouth beneath the 
I muzzle : partak- 
< ing of the carti 
I laginous struc 
L ture. 



yPrionidte. 



We have already compared the primary orders of 
fishes with those of the great classes of the animal 
kingdom^ and also with the families of the CartUagines; 
nothing further^ therefore^ need he said on this suhject, 
than to remind the reader^ that these analogies give 
him a due hy which he can trace the most remote rami- 
fications of these relations in the classes of hirds and 
quadrupeds. In the present instance^ nevertheless^ we 
have introduced the orders of fishes in a separate column, 
to show more perfectly the wonderful harmony and unity 
of design — far greater than the wit of man could de- 
vise — which pervades these otherwise singularly varied 
groups. Here, in fact, we see that, hy simply placing 
the soft-finned fishes in juxtaposition to ^e cartila- 
' ginous order, we have the Pleuronectidce standing op« 
posite to the Raida, as their bond fide representatives. 
The CrodidiB represent the slender-tailed ChinueritkB,'-^ 
the latter heing the only cartilaginous fish^ yet discovered, 
having an eel-shaped tail — that is, gradually attenuated 
from the helly to a point, and hordered heneath hy a 
long ventral The mailed SUurida so completely repre- 
sent the mailed sturgeons, that the Loricaria rostrata 
of Spix might easily he taken, at the first glance, for an 
Aoipenser; and what is still more singular, the sturgeons^ 
find the genera. which represent them*, are the only 

• SquaHna, Croesarckui, &c* 
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family of the Cartilagines that have cirri or barbels to 
their mouth ; these appendages being more developed 
among the SUundcB than in any other fish in existence. 
The analogy of the Cobitida to the cartilaginous fishes 
has already been stated ; and although their direct rela* 
tion to Prionodon is far less apparent than any of those 
just noticed^ stilly if those are correct^ it follows that 
either this or some other extraordinary type will efiect 
the union. The PrionicUSj in fact^ at present contain 
only two fishes ; and it is yet undetermined whether 
these^ like all the other Cartilagines, are viviparous : the 
probability is^ that they really are so; and therefore even 
one such character is quite sufficient to show some re- 
lation to the Cobitida, This point, however^ must yet 
be considered as debateable^ until the real station of 
Polypterus is more clearly determined than it now is. 

(211.) Lastly, it seems further desirable to test all 
these relations^ by tracing the analogies of the Maku 
copteryges with the Phctognathes, or cheloniform fishes : 
the two ciicles, if placed in a linear series^ will stand 
thus: — 

Analogies of the Soft-finnbd and Cheloniform Fishes. 

Order of AnalturieM Order of the 

Malacopteryges. ^natvgMiM. Plectognatha. 

SALMONiDiB. The fins with soft rays. Balisttda 

Flsukonbctidjs. Dorsal fins with spines. Chibon^ctida. 

6adid£. Head broad ; mouth very wide Lophida. 

SuAJUDM, Body covered with mailed scales. STNGNATHiDiB.(f). 

CoBiTiDjB. Unknown. 

We have already adverted to the little diversity of 
form — in comparison to what we see in the two typical 
orders — that exists among the tortoise- formed group ; 
and this fact at once accounts for their analogies being 
less obvious than many others. Certain, however, it 
is, that the Sdhwnidcs are as typical of one order as 
the Balistida are of the other, or the Plectognathes : 
the ugly aspect and unsymmetrical head of the Pku* 
Tonectidm, again, find their representatives in the still 
more hideous Chironectida ; and both! have fins with 
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simple rays^ and of little flexibility. Raniceps, among 
the Oadida, is a Btill|more striking prototype of the 
common LopMus piscatoriuSf or*fl8hing frog; an analogy 
80 obvious as to be conveyed by their respective names. 
The mailed SUurida, forming the typical Loricarina, 
find their representatives among the cheloniform fishes^ 
in the singular families of Syngnathua and Pegassus* 
Nor does their analogy rest alone on their external ana- 
tomy< Cuvier^ as we have already shown^ has separated 
the Sygnathida from all other fish, on account of their 
branchia assuming the form of tufts ; and yet, although 
he is perfectly aware that the very same deviation from 
the ordinary branchia of fishes is found in another 
groups he merely considers the latter as only deserving 
of a simple generic distinction. The genus we allude 
to is that of Heterdbranchus of Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire^ 
which^ in addition to the ordinary branchia^ have 
others attached to them^ resembling tufts^ considerably 
ramified ; so that these fishes combine the' branchia of 
two distinct classes^ namely^ that of Pisces and of Am^ 
phibia. Among fish, their only prototypes, in this 
respect, are the SyngnathidcB, which, as we have already 
shown, are also the representatives of the amphibious 
reptUes. If primary divisions are to be made on such 
apparently anomalous characters, Heterobranchus has 
precisely the same claim for such a distinction as Sgng'^ 
nathus : but the fact seems to be, that this structure, far 
from being anomalous^ is what we should expect in groups 
that stand at the greatest distance from their respective 
types ; and from its thus occurring both in the Sgngna- 
Vi.id€B and the Silurida, we discover that it is in perfect 
harmony with the usual course of natural variation,—*- a 
variation which frequently makes one group represent 
another in the most unexpected and singular manner. 
The cartilaginous type of the cheloniform fishes^ if not 
Polypterusy appears to be undiscovered ; and this may 
account for there being no group in that order which 
represents the Cobitida, which form the cartilaginous 
type in the circle of the McUacopteryges, 
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(313.) We shall now take a isore particular view of 
the several families compoeing ibis order; always noticing 
the most remarkable or prominent forms in each, and 
occasionally pausing to trace the analogies of such as 
appear more particularly iuterescingj or as necessary to 
show the reasons of our arrangement being so diEFerent 
from those of our predecessors. The families will be 
reviewed in tlie same order as we have already noticed 
them, viz, — 1. the Salmonidte ; 2. the Pkurotiectidte ; 
3. the Gadida; 4. the SilurUte; and, 5. the CotnlidiF. 

(313.) The Saluonidj:, or salmons, sppear to resolve 
themselves into five principal groups or sub-families, 
all of which are represented by the Linnean genera 
Cyprinut, Salmo, Clvpea, Emx, and Mormyrut. The 
few characters common to them all have been already 
intimated : where go much diversity of structure eidsU, 
a corresponding difference of habits will be found ; and 
these had better be noticed under the separate divisions 
of the family. 

(314.) The Cyprina, or carps, form a most exten- 
sive division of fish, entirely confined to Aresh waters. 
Their numbers are much more abundant in the old 
world ihap in the new, and many species inhabit the 
rivers and lakes of temperate Enrope. The carp (^Cy- 
prinus Carpio Linn., fy. 46.), perch, roach, and several 



other native fishes, are familiar examples of the genera 
construction of the whole. They are the most herbi- 
TOrons of all fish— feeding chiefly upon aquatic vege. 
tables, like their prototypes the eels ; to which, although 
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they have not the same shape^ they appear really 
analogous : like them^ also^ they have thick fleshy fins^ 
and a slimy mucous suhstance spread over their hody : 
they further resemhle the eels in having few or no real 
teeth, and hoth feed on the same substances. The 
mouth of the Cyprirus is always very small^ and the 
jaws destitute of teeth* ; but they have strong powers 
of mastication^ from the inferior pharyngieal bones being 
provided with a few large teeth^ adapted for pressing 
their vegetable food : the stomach is simple^ and with- 
out cseca. In external characters, they differ from the 
salmons, by having a single dorsal fin ; the majority, 
also, have very thick fleshy lips, sometimes fiimishedwith 
barbels t: the scales are generally large, the body ovate, 
the head thick and obtuse, and die ventral fin consider- 
ably behind the pectoral ; it is generally, indeed, placed 
intermediate between the pectoral and anal. The charac- 
ters of the two typical genera we have not yet clearly 
determined; but We suspect that the true Cyprirue are 
almost peculiar to the Old World, and that Catastomue, 
with its sub-genera, represent them in America. Cy- 
prinus, even as thus restricted, constitutes a very large 
group, which, notwithstanding the minute divisions that 
have been made among the European species, requires a 
complete revision. If the eighty-three species, which 
Dr. Hamilton alone has discovered in India, were to be 
divided on the same plan as has been done with those 
of Europe, those alone would amount to twenty or 
thirty sub-genera. Some of those proposed by Cuvier 
may be adopted, at least for the present; but we must 
confess our belief that his arrangement of this family 
is any thing but natural. The genus Cyprinus is dis- 
tinguished from that of Catastomus, by not having the 
lips nearly so thick, or the under one hanging down and 
wrinkled in numerous folds ; Cataatomus, also, is entirely 

* Except^ of course, in the fissirostral tjrpe, or Erythrinus of Gronovius. 

f These, in numerous instances, are so small as to escape detection ; and 
f^om Xh&x beiqg present or absent in species which have the greatest affi- 
nity to each other, cannot be made use of as exclusive characters, even for 
sub^generfu Tlf is is aisQ the opinion of Dr. Hajniltou {Gang. Fishest V- ^7.}« 
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destitute of barbels^ and the snout always projects beyond 
the mouth. Among the sub-genera of Cyprinus, which 
may perhaps be retained^ is BarbuSy represented by the 
common barbel of our own rivers ; these processes, or 
cylindrical drri^ being placed on the sides of the mouth : 
with these we associate the gudgeons and the tench^ as 
aberrant forms ; but nothing definite can be determined 
on this point in the present state of their arrangement. 
The beautiful and masterly figures of Le Sueur of ten 
species of Catastomus may be consulted with advantage^ 
both by ichthyologists and artists. The genus Leuciscus 
of Klein seems also to be one of the primary divisions of 
the carps : it is very numerous ; but only one of its 
8ub-genera has^ as yet^ been incorporated in our sys- 
tems. Dr. Hamilton's genus Chela belongs to it^ and 
others will be found in our Synopsis. The bleak^ roacb^ 
and smelt, are all native examples; and they are at once 
distinguished from the two preceding genera, by their 
lips being destitute of barbels ; and. their thin fins, 
which are without the anterior spinal ray. Those that 
are found in India have such a strong resemblance to 
the herrings, as< observed by Dr. Hamilton, that they 
are either related to them by affinity or by strong 
analogry. We believe, however, that the relation is 
analogical. As we proceed to the more aberrant carps, 
we find the genus Erythrinus of Gronovius {E, tceniatus 
Spix, fig* 47.), uniting the Cyprina with the StjUmoni- 




da, by their strong teeth and large mouth; while G<mO' 
rynchua of the same author somewhat resembles Ery- 
thrinus, with the small toothless mouth of a carp. Lastly, 
the most aberrant type may possibly be that of Sudis, 
a. small genus of freshwater fishes found in the rivers of 
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tropical latitudes. They have^ says Cuvier, '<all the 
characters of ErythHwus" except that their dorsal and 
anal fins^ both long and narrow, are placed close to the 
tail: he arranges them with the ClupeitUB ; but they 
seem to us more naturally related to Cyprinus and 
Salma. The last genus^ SudiSy is remarkable for its 
lengthened cylindrical body^ covered with large osseous 
scales^ indicating its analogy to the cheloniform fidies^ 
and to the flat-headed SiluritUg : its mouth opens some- 
what vertically, as in Chironectes and Uranoscopus; and 
on these grounds we suspect it is the type of all these 
fishes in the present sub-family: only three species have 
yet been found. 

(215.) The Salmanirue, or salmons, have many dose 
relations to the carps ; nevertheless their larger mouth, 
their thin lips, and well-defined teeth^ show that their 
food and economy are very difierent. In this division are 
arranged all such fishes of this family as have a small 
adipose dorsal fin, placed half-way between the first 
dorsal and the caudal. We do not feel confident, how. 
ever^ for reasons hereafter stated, that this is a truly 
natural arrangement ; although, in the present state of 
ichthyology, it is a^very convenient one for discrimi* 
nating the genera. The difierent groups of salmon are 
distributed more abundantly in the Old than in the New 
World : the history of those that are common to our 
own country has been repeated so often as not to require 
notice in diis place. The salmon, salmon trout, and 
chars are well known for their rich and delicate fiavour: 
the first, more espedally, produces a source of much 
wealth to those concerned in its fishery. 

(216.) It is evident, that if Erythrinus is to be 
placed among the carps, on account of its single dorsal 
fin^ it must be an aberrant type ; and whether we ulti- 
mately assign it to that circle, or to the one now before 
us, it forms a link of connection between the two. There 
are two or three very remarkable sub-genera of fiuvia- 
tile fish in the rivers of Tropical America, which eeem to 
have as much of the aspect of perch as of salmon : they 
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have a very small mouth, and thick lips; but some have 
strong teeth ; and all have a small adipose fin. These 
appear to form one of the primary divisions of tlie Sal* 
monida, and to be further distinguished by their geogra- 
phic distribution^ which is confined to the New World; 
while the genuine salmon^ and its sub-genera^ are more 
particularly appropriated to Europe^ and the more tern* 
perate latitudes of Asia and America. Among these 
first we may glance at Serrasalmo, remarkable for a 
thick^ oval^ and high body^and very large triangular cut- 
ting teeth ; the belly is compressed, and serrated like the 
edge of a saw, from whence their name. These fish, 
like Erythrinus, may be called the sharks of their own 
family ; and they are stated to be so fierce, that they 
will destroy water-fowl^ and even attack the Indians 
when bathing in the rivers, although, from their com- 
paratively small size, they can only inflict Wounds in 
the flesh. The other sub-genera belonging to this group 
are Myletes (Cuv)., Tetragonopterus (Artedi), which 
have the belly serrated ; and Charadnus (Artedi*), Le^ 
porinua, Anodus, and some other aberrant forms or 
species^ which have small mouths and more delicate 
teeth : one or two^ indeed, have no teeth whatever in 
their jaws ; while, in the very small size of the mouth, 
and the thick lips, they have all the aspect of carps^ but 
with a small adipose fin. In the European division, 
we have the common salmon, the trout, and the char : 
in these, the body is more lengthened, the mouth mo» 
derately wide, the lips thin and bony, and the teeth 
small^ edging the margin of the jaws : many sub-genera 
have been proposed, among which is Osmerua of Artedi, 
which includes the small salmons called smelts. Core^ 
ganus, of the same excellent ichthyol(^st, seems to 
represent, in Europe, the salmons of Tropical America; 
for their mouth is v^ry small, and the teeth are fre- 
quently wanting : they are chiefly found in the conti- 
nental lakes. The Argentina of Linnsus is a small 

• Subsequently called Curimala by Cuvier. 
VOL. I. R 
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semi-opaque fish^ long celebrated for its richly silvered 
swimming bladder; it is so brilliant as to be seen 
through the body^ and has long been used in' the manu- 
factory of false pearls. Hitherto we have noticed only 
such salmon as have a small^ or^ at leasts only a mode- 
rate sized mouth : but there is another race^ whose food 
must be entirely animal ; the mouth is excessively large^ 
the gape opening far beyond the eye; and the sides of 
the jaws^ as wdl as the inside^ are armed with long 
slender teeth^ of different sizes^ and moving backwards 
at their roots : this gives them an appearance of being 
flexible^ but they are not so ; for if an attempt is made 
to bend them forward, they become as firm and hard as 
if they were rooted in the jaw : such is the nature of 
the teeth in the genus Laurida of Aristotle^ which was 
the Sahno Saurus of Linnaeus.* The use of this struc- 
ture seems to be^ that the fish may swallow its prey at 
once, and that it may glide down the throat without 
being impeded by the numerous teeth it meets with in 
the passage. The enormous gape, indeed, of these 
fishes, shows that they swallow others of a dispropor.^ 
tionately large size ; and the teeth, being so very slender 
and acute, are only used for the purpose of capture. 
One species, the Sahno Sauru$, of the old writers 
{Laurida Mediterranea Sw.), is found in the Mediter- 
ranean, and presents no very marked difference in struc- 
ture from odiers found by Spix in the Brazilian seas : 
the head is covered with strong bony plates, or, rather, it 
appears to be naked; and the scales are firm and hard. 
The Laurida are also generally remarkable for tlie 
smallness of the pectoral, and the great size of the 
ventral fins. Although marine fishes, they have an 
evident relation to ErythrinuB, in their round and cy- 
lindrical body, large mouth, and bony head; as well as 
to the true salmons of Europe; the former being a 

» M. CuTier has not only rejected the dassic name given by no less a 
naturalist than Aristotle to this group, but uses one XSaurmy a lizard), 
which, under any circumstances, is totally inadmissible^ we may just as well 
employ AvU, Amphibia, BepiUiai^c. to designate ichihyologicu genera. 
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relation -of analogy, while the latter is obviously one of 
affinity. 

(^17.) The foregoing observations will give the 
general reader some idea of the most remarkable fish 
included in the two typical divisions of the Sakrwmda: 
but this manner of treating the subject is so dry, and 
so little calculated to excite the attention of the natural, 
ist, that we shall now attempt to investigate the whole, 
with reference to the natural series, and to the different 
relations of the minor groups. True it is, that our ana- 
lysis has not been carried so far into this family as into 
^many others ; and therefore we must have recourse to 
that mode of investigation already explained.* This 
has partly arisen from the insufficiency of those charac- 
ters which have been given to the numerous sub.genera 
recently proposed, the majority of which are made to 
rest entirely on die shape of the teeth : thus it is that 
natural groups have been broken up into smaller ones ; 
and these being all considered of the same rank, subor- 
dination in their value has been lost sight of. If the 
teeth are really of such primary importance in classifi- 
cation, why are they viewed so in one instance, and not 
in another — not in difierent orders and families, but in 
the same genus ? Why, for instance, is Myktes to be 
separated from Serrasalmo solely *' on account of their 
teeth," when, in the very next sub-genus, Hj^rocyon, 
M. Cuvier states that " some have a crowded range of 
small teeth on the maxillaries and palatines ; others, a 
double range on the intermaxillaries and lower jaw, and 
none on the palatines; others, a single range on the 
maxillaries and low« jaw ; " and, finally, ^' others have 
absolutely no teeth whatever, except on the intermaxil- 
laries and lower jaw/* Here, then, is a group confess- 
edly varying «n the teeth of almost every species, yet to 
which no definite characters, taken from the shape or 
fins, are given, by which die naturalist can possibly com- 
prehend the extent of the author's meaning. For our 
own parts, we confess our perfect inability to compre- 

* P»ge 3. (2.) 

a 2 
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hendj frdm the definitions in the Regne Anintal, the 
greater part of the sub-divisions of the old genus Chct^ 
racinuSf proposed by its learned author^ — a genus which 
is really abolished, although nominally retained. We 
are obliged to make this exposition of the utter insuffi- 
ciency of such characters^ in justification of our opinion, 
so often expressed and acted upon, on the secondary va- 
lue of M. Cuvier's dental system, and of the inconsis- 
tency, seen in the examples just quoted, of employing and 
rejecting such characters in two genera absolutely placed 
close to each other. To act in opposition to high sci- 
entific authority, without assigning reasons, implies not 
only great presumption in the dissentient, biit contempt 
towards his predecessors. 

(218.) On taking a comprehensive view of all those 
genera which accord, more or less, with the characters 
assigned to this numerous division, and placed in it by 
M. Cuvier, we shall have no difficulty in determining 
that SalmOf Characinus (Artedi), XiphostomOy and Ster» 
noptyx are the most prominent or dissimilar types of 
form among all those which have an adipose dorsal : to 
these, for reasons which will afterwards appear, we shall 
add Sudis, placed by M. Cuvier between Amia and 0«- 
teoglossum (Vandel.). We shall now endeavour to assign 
to each of these their determinate characters, and to 
assemble the minor groups under those to which they 
appear most allied. The two typical divisions appear 
to be Salmo and Characinus; while the three aberrant 
are here considered as Xiphostoma^ Stemoptyx, and 
Sudis* 

(219.) The genus Salmo, with its subordinate typea 
or sub-genera, first claim our attention. In this group 
we include all those divisions of Cuvier, whether they 
are called genera or sub-genera, which more or less agree 
with the general structure of the salmons, chars, and 
trouts of Europe. On generalising the characters of 
these fishes, it will be observed that the body is of a 
lengthened oblong shape; the head small, and the 
muzzle narrow and rather pointed, without being length- 
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ened : the two jaws are of nearly equal thickness^ or, 
rather, the under one is narrower and weaker than the 
other : the mouth is wide, and cleft in nearly a hori- 
' zontal direction : the first dorsal fin is in the middle of 
the hack ; while the anal fin is so short, as rarely to he 
longer than the breadth of its anterior. These charac- 
ters may he seen in full perfection in the salmon (^Salmo), 
with which we include the smelts (^Osmerua) and Co- 
rygonus : MaUotus has them only in part; the chief devi- 
ation heing in the anal fin, which is more lengthened. 
The true genus Laurida of Aristotle, as well as AnO" 
stamus of M. Cuvier, complete the divisions of this genus. 
We consequently do not adopt ThymaUus, or admit that 
the smelt is any thing more dian an aherrant species of 
Salmo, just as Auhpus is of Laurida. Thus circum- 
scribed, the European salmons with short anal fins are 
all referrible to the following sub-genera, viz. Salmo, 
Laurida f Anastamus, MaUotus , and Corygonus; the 
affinities and relations of which appear to be as follows. 
(220.) The European salmons, forming the genus 
SalmOy have a small sharp head, with a mouth so 
large as to have the gape often extending beyond 
the line of the eye. The first dorsal is nearly central, 
and the ventral immediately under it; the anal fin, 
in like manner, corresponds in its situation to the 
second or adipose dorsal ; while the pectoral is small, 
pointed, and placed very low down towards the throat. 
The teeth are very numerous in all; being placed, 
generally, on all the maxillary bones, the palatines, 
and the vomer : in some species, like the smelt, there 
are very few teeth in the latter part ; and the lower 
jaw, in both sexes, is longer than the uppers « but 
as this is a typical group, such slight variations are 
always to be expected. In the Sdlmo tumhU (Bloch, 
436.), we have the first material deviation from the 
typical characters. The pectoral us placed higher up 
towards the back ; the ventral fin is before the first 
dorsal; and although not greatly developed, is yet as 
large as the pectoral : the lower jaw, as in the smelt 

a 3 
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(Salmo Eperlanus), is longest; but, in all other respects, 
the head of this fish is a compound of ScUmo and 
Laurida,^- two genera widely separated by Cuvier, but 
which actually pass into each other in the most gradual 
manner: the Salmo foetans (Bloeh, pi. 384. f.2.) brings 
us, in fact, at once into the genus Laurida {LauridaMe* 
diterranea Nob., fig, 48.), the peculiar and discriminat- 




ing character of which is, that the ventral fin is so much 
developed as to be considerably larger than the pec- 
toral, near to which it is placed^ — and not, as in Salmo, 
immediately under t}ie first dorsal. Some of the Lau- 
ridiB of America (i. microps,Jig. 49.) have the eyes very 




small, and the teeth (a) crooked and hooked, or, rather, 
half barbed; the mouth being excessively wide: while the 
jaws in others are unequal. In all, however, the sides 
of the head are covered with scales, and the ventral fin 
is very large. For convenience we may retain the sub- 
genus AuloptJLS, although it consists of but a single 
species, and has such a close resemblance in most parts 
of its structure to Laurida, that it seems to us to 
belong to the same generic group. M. Cuvier supposes 
this fish to connect the salmons with the cods ; but we 
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do not see in what manner it bears any relation to the 
GadidiB, in any other respect than its small teeth. It 
has the large and firm scales^ the ample ventrals^ the 
small pectorals, and the adipose dorsal of Laurida; from 
which it chiefly differs in the smallness of the teeth, 
and in having (like Laurida microps Sw.) the ventral 
placed immediately under the first dorsaly two charac- 
ters which bring it closer to S(jUmo than to any other 
group. The singular protrusion of the point of the 
chin^ in the lower jaw, establishes a remote relation of 
analogy between Aulopits and Sphyrcena ; and all these 
circumstances tend to confirm us in the views we have 
taken on its true affinities. It should here be observed, 
that as Laurida stands as an aberrant group, so we find 
it loses one of the typical characters of the European 
salmons, and begins to assume another of the American 
ones : the anal fin, instead of being short, is always 
longer than in Salmo ; and the teeth differ from all 
others of the group, by being excessively crowded, of 
unequal lengths, and pointed or moveable at their 
roots. The two groups appear connected by such fish 
as Laurida minuta (fig, 50«), where the anal and ven- 




tral fins more resemble those of the true salmons. The 
species of Laurida are not niunerous, and appear to 
be altogether marine, without growing to more than two 
or three feet in length : they do not ascend or enter 
freshwater rivers, like the salmons ; but, being oceanic, 
are found both in the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
Oceans. Following Laurida we place the genus Anasto^ 
mu8 Cuv. ; not because there are any species of one or 
the other which evince any affinity to each other, but 
because this is the only genus which, possessing the 

B 4 
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short anal, and Mine other cbaractera of the Etoopeaii 
aahnons, hu the mouth completely vertical; It will be 
seen Uiat, throughout all the natural groups of ichthy* 
dogy, one type with the mouth openitig vertically ia 
always to be found ; and this variation is ao prevalent, 
that whenever it ia met with, we may be almost sure 
it i^ the chiionectifonn type of that circle of which, in 
all other respects, it posBeesea the leading characters. 
M, Cnvier has, therefore, very judidously made the S. 
ana»tomu» of Linn. {fig. 5i .) die type of a genus diBtinct 



from that of GaHeropelicug, although he was not aware 
of die reasons which induce us now to adopt it In 
all other reBpecti but its narrowed head, and very small 
vertical moulh, AnaeUnMU has the general shape of 
the true salmons ; the uze, form, and relative propor- 
tion of the fins being the same : it cannot be said, how- 
ever to have the " form of the S. Thj/maUus," because 
the first dorsal fin is not at all lengthened ; nor ia it so 
proportionahljr high aa in that fish. We next come 
to the Eub>genus Mallotvt, which has also the general 
structure of Salmo, but with the remarkable character 
(unique in this group) of rounded pectorals ; all the 
Other sahnons having diese fins pointed. Only one species 
of this singular type is known, — the Malhtut Gnen- 
faudicu*, or Greenland salmon, — which Bloch (pi. 381.) 
describes as a small fish, mostly used as a bait for cods, 
Tliis type has the fiirther peculiarity of the tail or caudal 
fin not being symmetrical with the pectoral; the latter 
being rounded, whereas the former is forked ; while the 
anal is more lengthened than in any of ita congenerg : 
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the teetb^ as in AfuutomuSy are small and crowded ; and 
the lower jaw is even longer than the upper one^ although 
the form of the head is like that of the ordinary salmon. 
The transition from this type to Coregonus * (Artedi) is 
heyond dispute. Cuvler^ in fact, makes them to follow 
each other, with the intervention, indeed, of the Corego^ 
nua ThymaUuSf or the grayling, which he places as a 
distinct sub-genus; but which we consider the most 
typical example of die genus from which he has separated, 
it. In this view we only adopt the opinion of Artedi, 
and, more recently, of Dr. Richardson. Coregonus, then, 
is composed of the graylings, well distinguished from 
the true salmon by having a very small mouth, furnished 
with a few slender teeth, which are altogether wanting 
in some of the species : the under jaw is always the 
shortest ; and the gape of the mouth is before, instead of 
behind, the line of the eye : in all other respects the ge- 
neral structure is completely similar to that of the large, 
mouthed salmons ; so that, having returned to the type 
we originally commenced with, we may place the whole 
in a column, and trace the analogical relations of the 
series to the primary orders. 

ofsSxMoT Analogia, Orders of Fishbb. 

^"^ l'^^^'^ "^"^ ""* ^^^ "'} ACANTHOrrEETOEI. 

Coregonus, Sub-typical. Mal&coptehyoes. 

MaUotus. {^JS.^^^^' P***^ ^"JAPODM. 
Anastomui. Mouth very small, opening vertically. PLBCTOGN&THBii 
Laurida. {^^^^* » "^"^^ ^«® J ^"^^ ''^j CARTiLAOiNEa 

If the question was asked, whether Salmo or Coregonus 
was the most highly organised group, no difference of 
opinion could possibly arise; because a fish that has all 
the parts of its mouth well armed with teeth is unques* 
tionably more perfect, that is, of a superior organisation 
to one that has few or none of these organs : now, this 
is just a parallel case with the Acanthopteryges and the 

* This genos was founded by Artedi,~not, as is supposed, by Cuvier. 
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Malacopteryges, or the spiny and the soft-rayed orders. 
Other analc^es may possibly exists but these are quite 
sufficient for our present purpose. Mallotus, it will be 
remembered^ is the only division of these salmon which 
possesses very ample rounded pectoral fins; and the 
apodal is the only order to which^ from this structure 
being absolutely universal^ this type can be compared. 
It is further remarkable^ that MaUotus has the body yety 
much lengthened^ — another point in which it shows an 
analogy to the eel-shaped fishes of the apodal order : 
the length of the anal fin (always more developed in 
this than in any of the primary types of fishes) likewise 
favours the supposition that Mallotus is the anguilli- 
form type of the salmon. The analogy of Anastomus 
to the Plectognathes is so evident, that no additional il- 
lustration is necessary. There now remains only Zau- 
rida, which stands opposite to the cartilaginous order. 
If any of our readers wishes to be convinced that these 
are the sharks of the salmbn race, let him look at the 
head of one of these species (fig, 48.), and, without being 
exactly able to explain in what this anal(^ consists, he 
will be convinced that it is founded in nature. One 
important character of these salmon, not mentioned by 
our predecessors, is the great flatness of the head, and 
the almost vertical position of the eyes : the formidable 
nature of the teeth, which, in comparison to the size 
of the fish, are excessively large, is another of the 
many points of resemblance between Laurida and Squa- 
lu8, and this is accompanied by that destructive warfare 
which each, in its way, carries on among other fishes. 
Thus we see that the theory of analogy confirms our 
disposition of these groups, and sanctions us in rejecting 
several of the sub-genera of the Regne Animal, 

(221.) To give additional support to our present 
arrangement of the foregoing fishes, we shall now com- 
pare them with the primary divisions of the entire family 
of Salmanida, in which, it will be remembered, we also 
bring in the herrings (Clupeince), the pikes (EsocimB)^ 
the snout- fish {Mormyrince)^ and the carps (CyprincB). 
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On placing these two groups together^ we shall get the 
following mutual resemblances : — 

Sub-genera j»,^j^-^^i ni^^^^^^. ' Sub-families of the 

ofSALMa i AwOogicdlCharacUri, Saimonida!. 

Sahno, The pre-eminent type of the Sauionjnjs. 

Coregonua. Teeth very small or none ; mouth smalL Clupein£. 
Mallotus. Pectoral fins rounded. Ctprin£. 

Anastomus. {^^t^JSi'^'^'' "^""^ *^"^°«^»] Mormyrin^ 

rHead flattened; Tmouth very large ;'^ 
Zjourkla. < teeth long, sharp, slender, exceed. >■ Esocjn& 
C ingly numerous. 3 

Our restricting the typical salmon to those with large 
mouths and numerous teeth, makes them representatives 
of the whole family^ so that nothing further need he 
said in confirmation of the first analogy. The small 
mouthy never deft beyond the eyes, with the scales 
much larger than in the true salmon — setting aside the 
general appearance of the fish — renders Coregonue a per^ 
feet representation of the Clupeina, or herrings : hence 
the specific name of ClupecHdes, given by Pallas to one 
of the species. Again, Mr. Yarrell observes, the ap- 
pearance of the gwyniad (jCoregonus fera) '^ is not unlike 
a* herring. Indeed, the common people of the lakes 
where this fish is found, call them the freshwater her- 
ring, and preserve them in the same manner, with salt.'* 
Facts like these are always valuable; for there must 
always be something real in resemblances that have ac- 
quired popular credence. A rounded pectoral fin is as 
prevalent an^ong the carps {CypHnai) as a pointed one 
is characteristic of the salmon : we may therefore com- 
pare Mallotus with the carps, for it is nearly the only 
salmon* possessing this analogical character. There 
may, indeed, be some doubts on this analogy; but there 
can be none with regard to the next, or that between 
Anastomus and Mormyrus; for the former has quite the 
incipient trumpet-shaped snout of the latter, while in 

* The parr or samlet {ScUmo Salmulua), so ably determined as a distinct 
species by Mr. Yarrell, is represented, indeed, with rounded pectorals ; but 
as no -mention is made of this unusual deviation in the description, some 
uncertainty bangs on the subject I have never seen this fish. See Yarr. 
BritFishes, voLii. p.42. 
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every other character it is a true salmon : this analogy^ 
in fact^ is particularly strong^ yet not more so than that 
between Laurida and the Esocirue, or pikes. • Both 
these have enormous mouths^ presenting^ when opened^ 
a forest of teeth of all size8> and in all the internal 
parts ; so that the Laurida are the pikes of the sea^ as 
much as Esojp is of the fresh waters. This result^ 
which is the consequence of restoring Laurida to its 
natural situation^ dose to the typical salmon^ is exceed- 
ingly interesting, because it establishes the two most 
obvious analogies: one being remote^ as to the sharks; the 
other approximate^ being to the pikes; We look on this 
part of our arrangement as the most certain affinity in 
the whole series : and we shall now proceed to the next 
group. 

(222.) To the siecond great genus of the salmons 
we retain the original name of Characinus, given to the 
majority by Artedi. The number and variety of these 
are even greater than those of the last genus ; but they 
are all natives of Tropical America. Unlike the £u. 
ropean salmon, the majority of these fish are short and 
deep in the body, so that some assume the discoid form 
of the flat fish : the mouth is short and very blunt ; and 
although not wide, is moderately large : the commis- 
sure, instead of being straight and nearly horizontal, is 
considerably angulated, and obliquely vertical. They are 
farther distinguished from the European types by the 
superior length of the anal fin, which is generally four or 
five times as long as it is broad ; whereas, in the genus 
Sahnoy this fin is always short, at least in the typical 
examples. The only exception to these characters 
occur in certain Brazilian river fish, placed by Spix 
and Agassiz in the sub-genera Curimata, Leporinus, 
Anodua, and Prochilodus : these are all of an oblong 
shape, much like that of Coregonua, which they further 
resemble in the shortness and breadth of their anal fins, 
and the smallness of their mouth. The natural station 
of these sub-genera, and their relative rank, is too diffi- 
cult to allow of our arriving at any certain conclusion : 
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M. Cuvier places them all in his sub-genus Curu 
mata ; but although some^ as C. /asciatut (Spix^ 
pi. 36,*), evince a resemblance to Anastomus, by theit 
slender snout^ and excessively small mouthy almost ver- 
tically cleft^ it is very questionable whether Prochiladu9 
is also allied to the others: two species are figured 
by Spix^ which^ in their small mouthy thick fleshy lips, 
and absence of teeth, no less than in their body and 
fins^ perfectly agree with the carps ; the only difference 
being a very small adipose dorstd^ placed immediately 
above the short anal. We see no possible affinity be- 
tween these singular fishes and the SaJmo Thymallus, 
with which M. Cuvier has compared them : they have 
not^ as in that, the first dorsal fin high^ long, and unu- 
sually developed ; it is, on the contrary, of the same 
size as the ordinary species of Coregonus ; and we feel 
by no means sure^ whether the mfgority of the above* 
named salmon^ although natives of South America, 
should not be placed with the European group. On 
the other hand, it must still be remembered, that all 
these tropical salmon differ, from ours^ in having no 
teeth on the tongue ; and that the number of rays in 
• their gill membrane is rarely more than four or five : 
the wide separation, also, of the latitudes they respect- 
ively inhabit, must not be overlooked ; so that, upon 
the whole, we may safely conclude them to be the Ame- 
rican representives of Coregonus, iust as Catctstomus is, in 
the New World, of the European and Asiatic Cyprina, 
Now, with the exception of these fishes, the whole of 
those now under consideration agree in having the 
characters already assigned : that is to say, the snout is 
short, thick, and obtuse ; the mouth angulated ; and the 
anal fin more or less lengthened. From all the divi- 
sions made by Cuvier of Artedi's genus Charadnus, we 
select the fbUowing as the most dissimilar to each other, 
and these we consider as types of form, viz. Charaeintu 
Artedi, Serrasalmo Lac, (fhakeus Cuv., Gasteropelicus 
Bloch, and Cynodon Spix and Agassiz. In this selee- 

• Alto Anothu laOoTt pi. 41., and A, elangatuSt pL 40., of the mom author. 
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tion we have been guided entirely by outward structure ; 
since the different modifications of die teeth^asM. Cuvier 
himself confesses^ " are varied in the most surprising 
manner ; " so that almost every species differs from its 
congener^ and proves the utter futility of attempting 
to make them the bases of generic characters. Now^ 
as the form of the body and fins partakes also^ in 
some degree^ of this unusual variation, it may be 
better to view this division as assuming the rank of a 
sub-family^ and to consider the above-mentioned groups 
as genera^ rather than as sub-genera : this will enable 
us to specify the minor types, and to designate them, we 
hope, in a more comprehensible manner than has . 
hitherto been done. 

(223.) The CkaractTUBy or tropical salmon^ appear 
typically represented by the genus Serrasalmo of Lace- 
pede. These are a group of large^ stout fish^ whose depth 
is more than half as much as iheir length : the snout 
is blunt; the head small ; the gills very large^ bony^ and 
naked : the mouth opens obliquely downward : the upper 
jaw is small ; but the lower one is excessively thick and 
strongs being armed with sharp triangular cutting teeth 
double the size of those in the upper jaw : the pectorals ' 
are placed very low^ dose to the belly ; and the ventrals^ 
which are only half as large^ are immediately under 
the first dorsal fin ; and both these latter are pointed : 
the anal is long, broad in fronts and gradually nar- 
rowed behind : the scales are small ; and the belly is 
sharp and dentated like the teeth of a saw : in some^ 
as in S, nigricans (Spix, pi. 30.)^ there is a very short 
procumbent spine^ pointing forwards, at the base of 
the first dorsal ; while, in others, as in S* ferox Nob. 
(Spix^ pi. 28.), these anterior spines point backwards^ 
and three or four of the first dorsal rays are spinous. 
Those fishes which form the sub-genus Myletes Cuv.^ 
have all the above characters, except that the procum- 
bent spines are wanting, the teeth are blunt^ and 
the upper jaw is strongly angulated. The sub-genus 
Tefragonopterus of Artedi differs only from the last in 
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its mouthy which is smaller ; in its teeth ; and in not 
having the heUy carinated. These are followed by 
Chalceus, which differs materially from all the fore^ 
goings by having the hinder part of the body lengthened^ 
and the pectoral fin so long as to reach to the vent : 
the unusual development of this fin, as seen in C. an* 
gulatu8 (Spix, pi. 34.), is very remarkable^ and de- 
serves much attention^ because it will materially help to 
determine the station of this type in a natural arrange., 
ment. We retain the original generic name of Chara' 
cinus to those which have been subsequently called 
Curimata by Cuvier. These fishes, whose teeth vary 
in almost every specie^, are nevertheless readily dis- 
tinguished from all the other salmons, by their elon- 
gated form^ by the smallness of the mouth, and, 
more especially, by having the anal fin as short as any 
of the European salmons : their external similarity, in 
fact, to Coregonua, indicates a clear relation of analogy, 
if not of affinity. Following these we place Piahu^ 
CU8 Cuv., which has the general shape, mouth, &c. of 
Characinus, but differing in the anal fin being very 
long. Allied to all these small groups, is that of Gas* 
teropelictis, — a singular little fish, having the shape of 
SerrasalmOy but with the belly remarkably protruding ; 
while the head is so raised upward, that the mouth 
becomes completely vertical: the anal fin, as in the major- 
ity of these groups, is very long and narrow ; and the 
belly sharp, without being serrated. Finally, we come 
to the genus Cynodon of Spix, whose aspect is altogether 
different from any of the preceding fishes : the head 
is large ; and the wide mouth, which opens downward, 
is armed, as in Laurida, with long slender teeth of 
different sizes: the body is lengthened, and the anal 
fin is uncommonly long. The two very remarkable 
species figured by Spix*, are included by Cuvier in 
his genus Hydrocyon ; but this group contains such a 
heterogeneous assemblage of fishes, with little or no 
affinity to each other, that it would almost seem to have 

* C. wipinMf Spix, pL £& ; gjUbhut^ pL 27. 
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been made a receptacle for all such salmon as could not 
be arranged under the other divisions: for this reason vre 
cannot possibly adopt it The genus Citharinus of the 
same author is so slightly defined, that we can form no 
idea of its true affinities; it seems to have both the adi- 
pose fin^ and the greater portion of the caudal^ covered 
with scales : as this latter character belongs to some i^e- 
cies of Cynodon, we may presume, not having seen an 
example^ that they are in some degree related. 

(2^.) We have now enumerated the greater part of 
those American salmon^ which, from having the anal fin 
lengthened, will-enter into our definition of the Chaba- 
ciNiB. Without venturing to determine the value of 
this group collectively^ or even to separate the sub- 
genera from the genera^ we are yet led to believe that 
this is by no means an artificial assemblage : the 
natural succession of the types may possibly prove dif- 
ferent from that series in which we have arranged 
them ; and even some^ as already hinted, may be found 
eventually to belong to other divisions : and yet, with all 
these difficulties and uncertainties in our way, there 
is some reason to believe that the Characina really 
contain representations of th^ Salmonina : and that a 
little attention to the peculiarities of the forms in each 
will materially confirm this idea, will be apparent from 
the following considerations. 

(225.) In the first place, it will be observed, that the 
most typical salmon of Europe ure those which, like the 
common species, have a widely cleft mouth {fig. 52. &), 
with the jaws, and all the bones of the palate and throat, 
covered with teeth; so much so, indeed, that Cuvier 
has well observed, " they are the most completely 
dentated of all fishes." Now, if we look to the Ameri- 
can salmon, we shall find that the extraordinary deve. 
lopment of these organs takes place likewise in the 
Serrasalmi : the teeth of these ravenous fishes are as 
formidable, in size and structure, as those of the 
sharks ; taking into account the relative size of the two 
races: the tongue, indeed, in those of the American rivers. 
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is smooth ; but then the 
teeth of the j aw s ue large, 
triangular, cutting, and 
tlentated : in some, in* 
deed, as iuMyleiet Cut., 
the teeth are aa strong as 
': (o be eroplojred in mas- 
\ tication. The fbni],Duni- 
- "ber, and situation of these 
teedi varj in a lemaTkahle 
manner ; but, from being 
present in aH the species 
and Bub-genera, we may 
at once decide that the 
Serrtuahni are the most perfeclly dentated of the 
American dividon, just as the true salmons ere of 
such as occur in Europe. The afBnitp between Ser- 
rnvdmo and Charactnut (fig. 52. a) is as intimate, ac 
cording to the way in which Cuvier has placed ihetn in 
his system, as that which unites Saimo with Coregonut: 
now, the teeth in both these groups are always smaller 
and fewer than in the two preceding ; they hsve both 
a small mouth ; the scales of both are larger ; and in 
both, the teeth ere often altogether wanting : this re- 
semblance, in fact, between the two is so strong, that 
we- might almost think they were united by ^nity, 
because it wiU be remembered that the different types 
of Charaeinut are the otdy fishes among the American 
salmon which have the anal fin short. Tbeie is, how- 
ever, a peculiar ac^iect about these latter, by which the 
practical ichthyologist will readily detect them, inde- 
pendmt of their geographic range, and the remarkable 
difi%rence in the number of the rays to the gills, la 
Coregonut, these rays smount to seven or eight ; but in 
Characinns, snd bU the American salmon, they du not 
exceed, according to the best suthorities*, more than 
fimr or Ave ; nor have the American fishes any teeth 

• Arted), CuTier, Blodi : tlic TonaEr Metj Rnmded tlM gniu u 
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upon the tongue. Let us next compare Piabucus and 
Mallotus. Of all the types of the CharaciruB, Piabucus 
is that which has the longest anal fin^ which^ in two out 
of the three species figured hy Bloch*^ is equal to one 
half the length of the body. Now it will he remembered 
that Mallotus is the only type of the Europcfan salmon hav- 
ing this fin very conspicuously lengthened. The pectoral 
fins of both are more than usually developed ; but in one 
they are pointed, and in the other rounded: while the two 
types, in other respects^ are sufficiently distinct to check 
any suspicion of their being any re«d affinity between 
them. The slight protuberance of the belly in Piabucus 
argentinus appears an indication of its being followed 
by Gusteropelicus, which^ in the vertical position of its 
little mouthy is such a complete representation of Ana^ 
stomus, among the true salmon^ that whatever may be 
the situation of the two^ they must always stand as re- 
presentatives, not merely of each other, but of all the 
chironectiform types in ichthyology. There yet remains 
the singular genus Cynodonf of Spix among the Ame- 
rican salmon, which differs from all others by the ex- 
cessive wideness of its mouth, armed with long, slender, 
pointed teeth of various sizes. Its long anal fin shows 
its relation to Characinus, and the slight protuberance of 
its belly to Crosteropelicus ; but if these two peculiarities 
are set aside, the reader wiU immediately recognise in 
the foregoing description a counterpart of Laurida, 
whose wide mouth and long slender teeth are altogether 
unique among the salmons of Europe. 

(226.) That the above analogies may be brought to- 
gether at one view, we now subjoin the annexed table, 
leaving it for future ichthyologists to determine the rank 
of the different groups it contains. 

* p. argentinus, B1. 382., fig. 1. ; btmaeulaiut, ib. fig. 2. 

f The genus Svnodus of Gronovius is suppoted by Cuvier to rest upon a 
fish which be thinlis is a Laurida, whose small adipose {dorsal had ac- 
cidentally been omitted bytthe artist, or broken in the specimen. This may 
possibly l>e the case ; and yet the remarkable correctness of all the figures 
of Gronovius, and his great accuracy as {in ichthyologist, renders it equally 
probable that this figure represents a fish unknown to modern icbthyolo- 
gists. 
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Analogies of the European and Auebioan Salmon. 

American Salmon. Resemblances, European Salmon. 

CuARKciHxm ArtedL {^^^*^l^^^'^'^']co^^osm Art. 

Seerasalmo Lac. { ^^^SeSSS' ' **^ '*"^*' ] ^^^''^ ^^' 

Oastbropblicus SL Mouth small, vertical. Anabtqmus Ciof. 

FiABUcus Cuv. Anal fin very long. Mallotub Cuv. 

(227*) We now come to the three aherrant types of 
this sub-family, represented^ as we conceive^ by the 
genera Xiphostoma Spix^ Stemoptyw Herm.^ and Sudis 
Cav. The first of these is represented by one of the 
most singular forms among the salmons ; and so strongly 
does it recall to our mind the form of the Xiphias, that 
it may be termed the sword-fish of the salmons. It 
will be seen^ from the annexed cut (fig» '53) that the 




body is elongated ; and although both jaws are con. 
siderably lengthened, the upper one slightly exceeds the 
other^ and terminates in a small but very distinct point: 
the angulated upper jaw^ so conspicuous in the last 
groups is also continued to this, and there is a small 
adipose fin ; here, however, all similarity between them 
ceases. The first dorsal fin is placed much nearer the 
caudal, and both that and the adipose fin are situated 
rather behind the ventral and anal : the teeth are very 
remarkable : being all equal, with their points directed 
backwards : the ventral and anal fins are triangular^ and 
of equal size ; while the hard compact scales^ marked 
with longitudinal elevations^ remind us immediately of 
Laurida, In the sub-genus Hepsetus Sw., which in- 
cludes the African or Old World representatives of the 
American Xiphostamiy the jaws^ although narrow and 

s 2 
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rather attenuated at their tips^ when viewed laterally^ 
are nevertheless considerably wider above ; but they are 
not lengthened: both are equals and armed with sharp 
slender teeth of unequal sizes. In these fishes, the first 
dorsal is still further removed from the head than in 
Xiphostoma) and the upper* jaw is more angulated : the 
appearance of all these fish reminds us so much of pikes, 
that they may be termed pike-salmon : but few species 
are known, and they all appear to inhabit the tropics of 
the Old World. 

(228.) The genus Steriwptyx is one of the most sin- 
gular forms in this or any other order, and yet it is by 
no means so anomalous as its first aspect might tempt 
us to believe. Let the reader only imagine a highly 
exaggerated figure of Gusteropelieus, and he will have 
a very good notion of the general shape of these sin- 
gular fishes. We are not aware of any other figures of 
the two species already described, than those which are 
to be found in most works, copied from Hermann ; and 
on this account we regret the more that several speci- 
mens of two other new species we discovered in the 
Mediterranean, and deposited in the British Musemn, 
are now no longer in existence : as we depended upon 
these for subsequent descriptions and drawings, we are 
compelled partly to transcribe what Cuvier has said of 
the species known to inhabit the warm parts of the 
American coasts, for hitherto no one appears to have 
detected them in the Mediterranean. The annexed cut 

(^.54.),<Jopied from 
the rude figure of 
Hermann, will tend 
to elucidate the fol- 
lowing anatomical 
description given by 
Cuvier. These fishes, 
he observes, have a 
very deep and considerably compressed body, with the 
mouth directed upwards : the humerals form a sharp 
ridge in front, terminated below by a sniall spine ; the 
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bones of the pelvis form another^ also teiminated below 
by another small spine^ in front of the ventrals, which 
are so small as to have been formerly overlooked : along 
the ridge of the pelvis, on each side^ is a series of small 
fossettes^ whi^h have been regarded as a festooned fold 
of the sternum, and has given rise to the generic name. 
In front of the first dorsal fin is an osseous or mem- 
branaceous ridge or crest, which appertains to the anterior 
interspinals; and behind this fin is a small membraneous 
projection, which represents the adipose fin of the 
salmons : the sides of the mouth are formed by the 
maxillaries. Of the two described species, S, diaphana 
has small, even, and crowded teeth, and five rays to the 
gills ; its form is singularly oblique, for the moudi prp- 
jects beyond the rentral line. The other, S, Olfersii, 
has hooked teeth, and nine rays to the gills. The 
Sicilian species, before alluded to, is so exceedingly rare, 
that we only met with them twice during six years, 
and both times in the same situation, cast up on the 
shore opposite Iteggio, in the Straits of Messina, after 
violent storms : on one of diese occasions, near a dozen 
specimens were found, most of them much broken by 
the action of the surf: excepting for their bones, they 
would have been little thicker dum a wafer, and their 
colour was of the most brilliant silver. In all proba- 
bility they live in very deep water, for their whde 
structure is analogous to that of some of the riband-fish, 
the eyes being excessively large, and the fins very brit- 
tle. We remember comparing them with the descrip- 
tions in Shaw*, and observing some differences ; but 
depending on the power of describing them hereafter, 
we neglected taking any notes; and the specimens being 
now lost, as already stated, further information upon 
them, from us, at l^st, becomes impossible. 

(229.) The singular genus Sudis is placed by Cuvier 
in the herring family {Chtpeina), dose to Erythrinus 
and Amia: it has an evident affinity with the two last, 

* Shaw, probably on the authority of Hermann, states that there is no 
fill membnae.-'Gen. ZooL vol. iv. p. 112. 

8 3 
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bat we cannot discover any relation it bears to the 
herrings^ — even in a solitary character: its depressed 
head) large mouthy and strong teeth^ and even some* 
thing in the position of its fins^ would lead us, in the 
first instance, to arrange it among the pikes {Efocirus) ; 
its relation^ however^ to Erythrinus appears^ upon the 
whole^ more close ; and as we have placed this latter 
genus as an aberrant form in the circle of the CypriiuBy 
so do we arrange Svdia as the connecting link between 
the salmons and the carps. Whether this is its true si- 
tuation in nature^ it is impossible, in the present state 
of things,, to determine ; but it appears much more na- 
tural (when we consider its resemblance to ErythHnusy 
and of this latter to Gronorynchus) than to associate it with 
the herrings. The Sudia gigas(fig. 55.) is the largest 
65 




of four or five species which seem to be distributed in 
the fresh waters of America and of Africa. The typical 
form to which it shows the nearest approximation is 
clearly the anguilliform ; and as we have no genus in 
the primary divisions of the Salmonida which represents 
those fishes^ we confess that this consideration has ma- 
terially influenced us in giving this station to Sudis, 
The scales are very large, strong, thick^ and bony : the 
bones of the head are hard, naked, and rough : in some 
the muzzle is oblong, and in others shorter; while that 
of S, gigas is evidently depressed. In S, Niloticus, ac- 
cording to Ehrenberg^ there is <^ a singular funnel spi- 
rally convoluted, which adheres to the &ird gill," which 
Cuvier, with much probabiHty^ conjectures is analogous 
to those which he has so ably and beautifully investigated 
in the genera Andbas, Ophiocephalus, &c. We have 
not yet come to our exposition of the spine-rayed order 
{Acanthopteryges), and therefore any partial exposition 
of its analogical characters would be premature ; but if 
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the reader subsequently compares the circle of the Sal^ 
manidiB with that of the tribe Macroleptes, he will find 
that Siidis stands opposite to Anabas and the other laby- ' 
rinthiform fishes, as their representative among the soft- 
rayed families, or the Malacopieryges, This analogy 
may, nevertheless, truly exist, and yet the precise situation 
of Sudis may be in some other circle; although, for the 
present, we believe it is really where we have placed it. 
(230.) Such are what we consider as the three great 
aberrant divisions of the whole sub-family of the Salmo- 
nines; and we are now to see if they tally with those two 
whose types we have more particularly investigated, 
namely, the Sahnonina and the Charaoitus, 

Salmonin*. [ ^°hi^*'*® ' ^^ ■*'°"^ ] Sainw. Serrasalmo. ' 

J Mouth very large: teeth *! 
.nany, long, slender, un. > Oamenu. Cynodus* 
equal. J 

Stbrnopttx. ' Mouth small, verticaL Ancuiomiu. Gcuteropdicui. 

(231.) Lastly, as it will tend much to strengthen our 
disposition of the Sahnonida, we shall compare the ^ve 
groups in which we have arranged them with the ^ye 
principal divisions of the whole family ; because, if the 
series in these are natural, they must possess some points 
of mutual resemblance. 

Genera of the ^«-i«««-. Sub-families of the 

Salmon. Awuogtet. Salmonid^ 

Saimo. Typical of the Salmanifue. 

JBody and belly much com- 1 
pressed, the latter oiUn\ Clupeina. 
serrated. 3 

rMuzxle depressed above ; 1 
Xiphottoma. < teeth numerous; dorsal fin >J5!todfUP. 

C placed nearest the tail. 3 

Stemoplyx. Month verticaL MormyrineB, 

Sudig, ? CyprifUB. 

The circumstance of the European salmons being 
placed by all writers at the head of this family, as re- 

8 4 
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presentatives of the whole^ does away with the necessity 
of any further elucidation on this point. This yiew of 
the subject^ however^ is fully confirmed by the beautiful 
manner in which the salmon of America (Characinusy 
represent the herhngs (^Clupeinai) : both these groups 
have the body much compressed, more especially on the 
belly ; and numerous examples in both occur of this part 
being not only sharp and carinated^ but serrated like a 
saw : all the serrasalmos in one, and the saw-herrings 
in the other, answer to this description. We before re- 
marked the similarity of Xiphostoma to the pike^ not 
merely in its formidable teeth, but its depressed upp^ 
snout, and the backward position of its first dorsal ; so 
that here, again, the amdogy turns out to be strictly 
conformable to the natural series. We know so little 
of Mormyrus, that we are at a loss to discover in what 
respect it more immediately resembles Stemoptyjc; cer- 
tain, however, it is, that if the existing descriptions are 
correct, Mormyms has the smallest mouth of any 
genus in the salmon group ; and if we seek for this 
character in its highest state of development, we find it 
only in the chironectiform types, of which Fiatularia^ 
Centriscus, Gomphosis, &c. are notable examples : these 
genera, as will be seen hereafter, come in as the chironecti- 
form types of their own groups, TepreeentingBalistes, &c, 
by their very small mouth, and Chirone^tes by its vertical 
direction. StidUy in like manner, can on^y be assimilated 
to the carps through other groups. Having already en- 
deavoured to prove that the CypriruB are the represent- 
atives of the eels among the salmons, we come also to 
the same conclusion respecting Sudi». The analogy of 
the first is shown by its food and habits, while that of 
the last is manifested by the lengthened form and general 
aspect. Fond as we are of tracing analogies, we cannot 
let them interfere with what appears to us natural af- 
finities ; and as we join with Ciivier in believing that 
Sudis is closely allied to Erythrinus, and that these, by 
means of Gonorynchtuf Gronov., pass into the €yprin6B, 
— ^we cannot substitute any other type in the place of 
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Sudia, merely to give an additional air of perfection to 
the foregoing table. We now dose our survey of the 
salmons^ and proceed to the next family. 

(232.) The Clupeinjs^ or herrings^ appear to hold a 
natural station between the salmons (jSahnoninai) and the 
pikes {Esacina). This situation has been assigned to 
them by the best ichthyologists, and thus we have the 
analogy strictly preserved in the circle of this dass ; for, 
upon comparing it with the spine-rayed fishes, we find 
the mackarel {Scomberidoi) come exactly parallel to the 
fJlupeiruB, or herrings. In this very natural and strongly 
marked group^ the adipose fin is entirely wanting, and 
the single dorsal is placed in the centre of the back, as in 
our new species, Clupea aurovUtata{ fig, 56.), yfhich is as 




typical as the common herring. All the species are ma- 
rine, and'very seldom ascend rivers beyond the influence 
of the sea. The body is oblong oval, covered with large 
deciduous scales : the belly sharp, and generally serrated : 
the mouth, in its position, is mostly oblique, or inclining 
more to the vertical direction than to the horizontal; 
but it varies considerably in size, and in the armature of 
the jaws : the teeth, however, when they exist, are always 
smiUl and slender. Cuvier remarks that the upper jaw 
is formed like that of the salmons,— -in the middle by in- 
termaxillaries without peduncles, and on the sides by the 
roaxillaries. The opening of the gills is remarkably wide ; 
and thus, as in all fishes so constructed, the herrings are 
known to die a few minutes after they have been taken 
out of the water. The bones of these fishes are more 
' numerous and slender than of all others. 

(288.) The natural history of the whole family, as 
far as known, bears a general resemblance to that of the 



I ipecies, among which the herring and the 
pilchard are the beet known ; but before we proceed to 
thia sut)ject, we thall flrat enumerate the chief divisions 
of this auKfamil; — numerous in tpeciee, but far le«a 
diversified in outward sppearance than the last. We 
arrange the whole under the foUowiug genera, aome of 
which contain minor diviaions, or aub-genera : — 1. 
Chipea, or the true herringa, having tbe body compresaed, 
the belly ahirp and carinated, and often eerrst^ ; the 
doraal fin in the middle of the back ; and the mouth 
opening in an oblique direction : the caudal fin ia always 
dlatinct from the anal, which, as in CAaractnu;, u gene- 
rally long. — 2. Elopt, or salmon herrings, possessing the 
general form of the last; but the body is not compressed, 
nor is the belly either sharp or serrated ; the mouth ia 
moderate in size, furnished with teeth; and the anal fin 
shorter. — 3. The genua ChiroceiUrua difiera materially 
from'the two former, in the very backward poaition of 
the dorsal fiu, which is almost as near the caudal as that 
of the true pikes.— 4. Prutogagter (fig.57.), where the 
small mouth is com' 
t pletelyvertical,anddie 
belly curved outwards, 
is serrated as strongly 
as in any fish yet dis. 
covered: that this ge- 
nus represents, in the 

Stemoptj/x, GfuleropeUcuf, and Anattomas in the last 
family, ia abundantly evident ,- and yet in many re- 
spects it seems so closely allied to some other kindred 
forms among the aberrant sub-genera of Clupea, that 
we have strong doubts whether it forms one of the 
primary types of this family; no other, however, that 
we know of, is a more perfect representation of the 
chiroDectiform type. — 5. Last of all, we place Otteoglot- 
mm of Vandell (Ichnosoma Spix) as the genus more 
immediately connecting this family with the last: it 
differs from all others by having the ventral, and some- 
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times almost the dorsal^ united to the caudal fin : like all 
such fishes^ the hody is more or less lengthened and eel* 
shaped ; but its great compression^ its large scales^ and 
the general aspect, clearly show an affinity to the herrings; 
while it also reminds us both of Laurida and Eww, by 
its numerous^ slender^ sharp^ and unequal teeth. 

(234.) The herrings^ taken collectively^ are moderate 
sized fishes, the greater number not exceeding in size 
that which is so well known on our own coasts ; yet a 
few others, found in tropical seas, attain to the gigantic 
length of from ten to twelve feet : many of them, how- 
ever, are small ; and of these the sprat and white bait 
{Clupea alba Yarr.) are native examples. It appears 
that the whole of diis family^ so far as known, are car- 
nivorous; yet the animals upon which the greater part of 
them feed, are very small: we argue this frojn the 
excessive minuteness of the teeth^ and even in the total 
absence of them in very many of the herrings; and 
this idea is confirmed by the fact of immense quantities 
of minute shrimps, resembling our sand fleas, having 
been found in their stomachs : it seems, also, that they 
greedily devour the roe or spawn of other fishes ; since 
large quantities are said to be imported into France from 
the north of Europe, for the purpose of attracting 
pilchards to the nets.* There are several genera, how- 
ever^ whose teeth are much more developed, which, with 
their very wide mouths,'^lead8 to the conclusion that they 
feed upon other fishes and larger prey : among these are 
the anchovies (Engraulis), Butirintis, HyodoUj and par- 
ticularly- Chirocentrus, whose^ teeth, in fact, much more 
resemble those of the pike : the habits and economy^ 
however, of all these are quite unknown. There is not 
much diversity among the herrings in the form and 
disposition of their fins : the dorsal is always single, at 
least in the more typical genera, and most generally 
placed towards the middle of the back ; this we make 
the strongest mark of discrimination between them and 

* For this, and several other Ants connected with the herrings, see 
Yarrell's Briiish Fi9hei,^ti work which abounds with similar interesting 
anecotes. 
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the pikes, where this fin is invariably inserted very near 
to the caudal : the pectoral is always pointed, and that 
of the tail (except in OHeoghssum) is uniformly forked: 
the ventrals are very small, sometimes obsolete, and 
rarely wanting; while the lateral line is either very close 
to the belly, or is not discernible. The unusual sharp- 
ness and rigidity of the belly in these fish, if the 
accounts of the mode in which they deposit their spawn 
can be relied upon, is easily explained: when the season 
for thiJ^peration commences, the herrings, abandoning 
their winter quarters, proceed in large troops to the 
breeding grounds ; there they commence rubbing their 
belly against the ground, and, as if under great excite- 
ment, they rapidly vibrate their fins, agitate their bodies, 
and imbibe and reject the water through their gills with 
unusufl vivacity* The food of the British herrings has 
been already noticed : those of Norway feed upon an- 
other species of minute crab, named by Otho Fabridus, 
from this circumstance, Astacus harengum. The num- 
ber of these little creatures, during summer, is so near 
infinity, that in taking up a jug of sea water it will be 
often found to contain thousands. So* partial are the 
herrings to these insects, that they follow them where- 
ever they are driven by the currents or tides; and by 
feeding upon them continually, the belly of the fish 
acquires a tinge of red, occasioned, according to Stroem, 
by a reddish humour contained in these little creatures : 
that putrefaction proceeds more rapidly in such herrings 
as have been caught with their bodies thus filled, may 
be readily supposed, for the same takes place in all other 
animals ; and it is well known to cooks, that the best 
method of keeping any animal for a long time fit for 
eating, is t6 dear out the contents of the stomach. 

(285.) Recent investigations have gone far to prove 
the inaccuracy of those wonderful accounts, given by 
Pennant and others, on the migrations which the her- 
rings and pilchards were supposed to make every year, 
from our own shores to the Arctic regions. The facts 
upon which this was founded seemed to favour the 
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Bupposidon ; but in this, as in many other cases, these 
very facts remain unimpeached, while they furnish 
directly opposite inferences. They do^ indeed^ only 
appear in immense shoals on our coasts at certain sea- 
sons^ and, to all appearance, disappear as rapidly as 
they came ; and yet it now appears that this migration 
is only from deep to shallow water, and that the herring, 
comparatively, is a domestic resident in our own seas. 
Numerous observations, too long to be here repeated, 
establish the fact, that the herrings inhabit the deep 
parts of all our coasts throughout the year; since indi- 
viduals have been caught in every month. The great 
armies, however, of these fish, only come near the coast 
in summer, for the purpose of depositing their spawn ; 
and here, as Mr. Couch so justly observes, we cannot 
but admire and praise the goodness of Divine Provi- 
dence, by which these and many other fishes are brought 
to the sliores, within reach of man, at that particular 
time when they are in their highest perfection, and 
therefore best fitted to be his food. On Uiese occasions, 
the shoals may be compared to vast armies, led on by 
the largest and most vigorous, and followed by the rest, 
which are sometimes so numerous as to cover the sea 
for miles; so that, on entering confined bays of the shore, 
immense quantities have been stranded and crushed: 
these are followed and assailed on all sides by birds and 
hosts of ravenous fishes, such as the difierent species of 
sharks, porpoises, &c., who gorge upon their feeble un- 
resisting prey ; yet the numbers are so much beyond all 
calculation, that their ranks are never thinned. Large 
quantities are captured on our own coasts ; but these are 
far exceeded by the fisheries of Sweden and Norway, 
where it is said that near 400,000,000 have been taken 
in one year^ and 20,000,000 in a single fishery. Go. 
thenburg, in Sweden, is celebrated for the great abun- 
dance of its herrings, of which there has been taken, in 
one year^ the almost incredible number of 700,000,000. 
It is supposed that those taken to the northward of our 
own coasts are finer than those of the south; and hence 
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it is said that the fishermen of Scotland go out to meet 
the shoals as far as the Orkney and Shetland islands, — 
a useless lahour; one would imagine, seeing that these 
very fish, in a few days, would reach the southern parts 
of Scotland. 

(236.) The spawning is over, hy those few, compara- 
tively, who escape their numerous enemies, of which 
man is the chief, hy the end of autumn ; and this heing 
accomplished, they again return to the depths of the 
ocean — or, at least, are no more seen, until the following 
year. Mr. Yarrell observes, however, that the young 
abound in shallow water, all round our shores in the 
summer months, and that they remain inihe mouth of the 
Thames during iheir first autumn and winter. Perhaps 
the most conclusive evidence against the migratory 
habits of this fish, at least from the north, is furnished 
by the fact, that they visit the west coast of Cork in 
August, which is earlier than the arrival of those Which 
come down the Irish Channel, and long before they ap- 
pear at other places much further north. Mr. Wilson 
observes, that the herrings caught upon the east coast 
of Scotland are much inferior to those taken on the west 
coast, and more particularly to those of Loch Fine, and 
other lakes of Argyleshire. We were assured of this, 
also, by our friend, Robert Findiay, esq., of Glasgow^ 
who further stated that they were caught at difierent 
periods of the year. A question naturally arises out of 
these facts, — May they not be of different species ? *' Dr. 
Knox states," continues Mr. Wilson, " that the herrings 
taken near the Firth of Forth are foul, or are engaged 
in spawning ; while those of the west coast, in the same 
season, have the organs of reproduction very slightly 
developed * :* and he conjectures that the particular 
cruataceous animal which forms their favourite food, may 
exist abundantly in the bays of Western Scotland, but 
either not at all, or not in sufficient quantities, along the 
eastern coast. The time of spawning, according to Wil- 
son (who is probably speaking of the Scotch herrings), 

* Encyc. Brit, art Ichthyology, p. S14. 
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'^ seems to vary considerably^ both in the same and in 
different districts ; so that we may have spring, summer, 
and autumn herrings, as we know they have in some 
parts of the Baltic/'* We cannot believe, until the sub- 
ject is completely investigated, that all these variations 
are met with in one species {Clupea harengus, Jig. 58.), 
58 ^s^^ which is the same 

as the Cornish her- 
ring, whose time of 
spawning, and con- 
sequent appearance 
on the west coast of England, is always the same, how- 
ever much they vary in the locality they choose, or in 
the comparative numbers in which diey appear ; in both 
these latter circumstances, but not in the former, they are 
proverbially capricious. The ancients do not appear to 
have known eillier the herring or the pilchard ; although 
there is a species sometimes met with on the Sicilian 
coast so exactly lil^e the latter, that even a professed 
ichthyologist may take it for the same {fig. 57*) : as we 
only met with it on two or three occasions, and that in 
no abundance, in the fish.market of Palermo, we con- 
clude it is not only rare, but does not live in shoals. . 

(237.) The pilchard is another fish of this family, 
and a much more important one to a large part of the 
population on our western coasts. According to Mr. 
Couch, whose valuable and most interesting history t 
furnishes us with much of the following account, the 
pilchard fishery, in the year 1827^ employed, upon a 
fair average, no less than 10,521 persons ; while the 
total amount of capital invested was calculated at 
441,215/. Few persons, we imagine, would have any 
idea of such enormous amounts, seeing that this fishery 
is carried on in open boats, on a far less extensive scale 
than those for cod. on the banks of Newfoundland, or 
for whales in the -Arctic seas. Fishing, like all other 
things, upon which the results do not depend upon 

* True ; but there are, according! to Mr. Yarrell, three specie! of her- 
rings in the Baltic* and not one, as our author supposes, 
t lDserted|in Yarrell*s FUhes, vol. ii. p. 96. 
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fixed laws, is hazardous and uncertain ; and Mr.Couch^ 
who resides upon the spot, appears to think, that^ one 
year with the other^ the greater part of the Cornish 
proprietors of the pilchard nets (or seins) obtain no more 
than their expen^ ; but when there is a profit^ it is 
usually considerable ; and thus every one hopes for a 
prize. The pilchard was supposed to migrate like the 
herring, but its range is now ascertained to be even 
more limited ; it may be truly called a British fish^ for 
it seldom wanders through the Straits of Dover in a 
northward direction^ and its most southern range extends 
only to the coasts of France and Spain, where they are 
never found in any considerable numbers. It would 
seem to be found in Scotland, as Mr. Yarrell considers 
it the gipsy herring of that country ; but he makes no 
mention of the localities in that kingdom where it has 
been captured. On the coast of Cornwall it seems to 
be found at all seasons : they sometimes congregate in 
immense numbers in March^ and, in some years, thou- 
sands of hogsheads have been taken at that season ; but 
it is only in July that they regularly unite permanent 
in society for the rest of the year ; it is then that the 
regular fishery commences, and it is continued until the 
equinoctial gales of autumn render its further prosecu- 
tion impracticable. When thus united near the coast, 
observes Mr. Couch, the pilchards assume the arrange- 
ment of a mighty army, with its wings stretching 
parallel to the land; the whole being composed of num. 
berless smaller bodies, which are alternately joining the 
main body, shifting their position, and again separating. 
There are three chief stations to which they resort, and 
which have a separate influenoe on the success of the 
fishery : one is to the eastward of the Lizard Point ; 
the second is between this and the Land's End ; and 
the third is on the north coast of Cornwall, towards St. 
Ives. It is no uncommon circumstance for one of these 
districts to be full of fish, while no shoal is to be met 
with in the others. It was formerly the custom to sta- 
tion men on such elevated situations near the sea as 
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would enable them to see the coarse of the pilchards, 
and direct the fishermen, by concerted signals, how best 
to surround them ; but this custom now only exists, as 
Mr. Couch affirms, at St. Ives. 

(238.) The fishery is carried on in common fishing 
boats, with four men and a boy, who commence their 
operations a little before sunset ; and the nets are drawn 
in about two hours, to be again shot, or laid, as morn- 
ing approaches. The number of fish thus taken in a 
night's fishing, by these drift boats, is, of course, uncer. 
tain ; from 5000 to 10,000 is considered moderate, but 
double this number are often captured; while 150,000 
fish for one boat during the season is reckoned favour- 
able. There is another method employed, called sein- 
fishing, to prosecute which three boats are provided : 
two of these are each provided with a sein, or net; while 
the other is merely used for the purposes of enabling the 
head fishoman (or master seiner) to be rowed about, 
and make observations. These three boats proceed in 
the afternoon to some sandy bay, where they cast anchor, 
and watch for the fish. The presence of the pilchards 
is discovered either by the peculiar rippling of the water, 
the colour it assumes, or by the leaping of the fish 
themselves a little above the surface. So soon as they 
are discovered, the head fisherman proceeds to ascertain 
the size of the shoal, and the direction it is taking: 
this done, the greatest activity is immediately used to 
throw the nets in a line across the course of the fish, — an 
operation which, notwithstanding the size of these nets, 
is generally performed, from long practice, in less than 
five minutes : the crew of the two larger boats are then 
employed in warping the ends together, while those in 
the third boat, which is behind, by dashing and beating 
the water, frighten the fish away from that part only 
where they could turn round and escape. Whether the 
shoal be large or small, the trouble is thus the same. The 
net is then closed, and the ends laced together : if the 
fish. are numerous, and the sea or tide strong, the whole 
is secured by grapnels; and when the evening has closed 

VOL. I. T 
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ill; and the tide is low, they proceed to empty the neU|. 
The fish soon hecome so exceedingly agitated, and so 
great is the accumulated force of their numbers, that, if 
it has been a full haul, the utmost caution is necessary 
lest the nets should burst or sink. When brought to the 
surface, the voices of the men are lost in the noise made 
by the fish in struggling to escape, and in dashing the 
water. They are taken out in buckets (or flaskets), and 
only in sufficient quantities to load the boats : the rest 
of the fish are left in the net until the first are salted ; 
another cargo is thea taken out : and thus a week may 
possibly elapse before the whole of the capture is se. 
cured; part being taken out every night. Nearly the 
whole of the pilchards thus procured and salted ate ex- 
ported to catholic countries, but chiefly to those of the 
Mediterranean, where we have often eaten them. The 
numerous fasts of the Romish church cause an immense 
consumption of fish, both fresh and salted, all the year 
round.. This appears still more striking, when it is re- 
membered that, besides the extensive fisheries of the 
iSardi (a small species of Clupea) and of the tunny, 
which the Italians themselves carry on, and pickle, they 
require immense quantities of stock-fish or cod from 
Newfoundland ; and all these independently of the pil- 
chards of Cornwall, the greater part of which are sent 
to them. The quantities of these are so immense, that, 
to prevent our being suspected of exaggeration, we shajl 
cite Mr. Couch's own words. ^' The quantity of pil- 
chards taken is sometimes incredibly la^e. A fisher- 
man, now alive, was once present at the taking of 2200 
hogsheads of pUchards in one sein ; but the greatest 
number heard of, as taken at one time, is stated by Bor. 
lace at 3000 hogsheads. Each was formerly calculated 
as containing 3500 ; it was then changed to 3000, and 
is now 2500 fine fish ; but it is scarcely necessary to 
say they are not counted.* An instance has been known, 

* ** In reference to this anecdote, Pennftnt ha« made an astounding error, 
in reckoning, by mistake, S5,()00 fish to a hogshead, instead of 3500. The 
hogsheads, probably, are made of such a uniform size, as to contain this 
«iLact number, -. few more or leM.'*-^ YarreU. 
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when 10^000 hogsheads have heen taken on shore ifi 
one port in a single day ; thus providing the enormous 
multitude of 25,000,000 of living creatures drawn at 
once from the ocean for human subsistence." 

(239- ) ^6 shall now enter into the detail of this 
interesting group, — interesting from the importance 
it possesses in an economic point of view, and doubly 
so to the ichthyologist, because it is one of the most 
perfect circular groups which we shall have to lay 
before our readers. On this account, and from the 
analysis we have been enabled to make of the whole, 
we shall not merely enumerate the sub-genera, but 
trace, in the principal or typical group, the series of 
those* links by which these latter types are united. 
The primary divisions already enumerated, we consider 
as genera ; the lesser ones, consequently, we view, with 
Cuvier, as sub-genera. We commence with Clupea, 
under which we place all those herrings that have the 
teeth either minute or altogether wanting ; the body is 
also much compressed, the belly sharp or serrated, 
and the dorsal fin placed in the middle of the back. 
By these characters we distinguish the true herrings from 
the salmon-herrings, — a name we apply to those whose 
teeth are very conspicuous ; for although the aberrant 
forms of Megalops have the body or belly serrated, as 
in all of the sub-genera of Clupea, yet the former have 
well-defined teeth, which are not perceptible in the latter, 
except, indeed, in Thry8sa,Q;t that sub-genus which con- 
nects the two groups. The position, also, of the dorsal 
and anal fins, hitherto so little regarded that no notice 
whatsoever has been taken of them, separates Clupea 
from ChirocentruSy &c. ; so that the group becomes 
very definite, 

(240.) Commencing with the herrings of -Britain, 
as the true type of the genus, we observe the dorsal 
fin lunated, and placed nearly in the middle of the 
back ; while the ventral fin (little inferior to the pec- 
toral) is directly under it : the anal, in comparison tp 

T 2 
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the Other types^ is rather shorty so as not to exceed the 
length of tlie dorsal. All these characters are pos- 
sessed hy the shads^ which hare merely a slight emar- 
gination on the upper jaw,— >a variation so slight^ when 
compared to numerous others in this groups that we 
c&nnot possibly adopt the sub-genus Alosa^, or rather 
Clupanodon; for the latter name has the priority of the 
former by many years. From these to Chatoessus the 
transition is very gradual : the change consists in the 
prolongation of the terminal ray of the dorsal^ which 
exceeds the others so much as to become twice or thrice 
their length. These fish are generally much broader than 
the herrings^ as in C thryssa't: the relative size and 
position of the dorsal and ventral fins are the same as in 
Clupea; but the anal fin is considerably longer, and the 
mouth usually much smaller. They are all natives of 
warm seas, chiefly of India. In two or three, a remark- 
able deviation from the usual equality of the jaws is 
observable : the snout or point of the upper jaw projects 
beyond the under, — a deviation of structure which can 
only be explained when we look to the singular herrings 
forming the sub-genus Thryssa; this group is a very 
remarkable one on many accounts. In the first place it 
has an obvious alliance to the anchovies, upon which 
account Cuvier has placed them following each other, — 
a station which we shall subsequently show is truly na- 
tural : this affinity is indicated by an excessively wide 
mouth ; the edges of the jaws, particularly the upper, 
or maxillaries, being sometimes armed with a single 
row of short, isolated, acute teeth : these, however, must 
not be considered as a primary character, because they 
are sometimes wanting ; while in other species, as 
Thryssa HamUtonii Grayl}^, they appear distinctly de- 
fined; the tip of the snout, also, is sometimes, as in the 
last species, rather advanced over that of the lower jaw, 
similar to what we see in the anchovies, while in others 

w If sucn deviations of structure are sufficient for sub-genera, that of 
T%rysaa alone might furnish five or six of equal value 
f Bloch, pL 404. X Ind. Zool. toL ii. pL 9S. fig. 3. 
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the mouth is nearly as vertical as in Pristogaster, Now 
the question is^ How can these deviations of structure he 
explained ? and what affinities do they indicate ? The 
advanced snout of Chatoesstts nasus and lattiSy seems to 
prepare us for the same structure in some of the ThrysscB, 
whUe the more vertical mouth of the typical species of 
Thryssa plainly intimates^ we conceive^ that the next type 
which follows in the series is Pristogaster. The cir- 
cumstance, again, of some of the ThrysscB having teeth, 
and others none^ is at once accounted for^ when we 
recollect that it is through this group we pass from 
the toothless herrings^ or Ciupea, to the salmon-herrings^ 
or Elops. This variation, therefore, must consequently 
happen, because it is precisely in this part of the series 
that the teeth began to appear. Cuvier has simply ob- 
served of Thryssa, that it only differs from the anchovies 
with serrated bellies by the greater prolongation of their 
maxillaries. This is such an indefinite character, that 
we have placed all the serrated anchovies in Thryssa, 
leaving only such as have the belly smooth (like the 
European)^ in Engraulis. Thryssa is further dis- 
tinguished from Ciupea and Chatoessus by the position of 
the ventral fins : these, instead of being placed under 
the dorsal, are situated before it, and are- so small as only 
to be half the size of the pectorals ; thus, again, we 
are prepared for Pristogaster, where these fins totally 
disappear : the mouth is still more vertical, or, rather, it 
is completely so ; while the dorsal fin, which is very 
short in Thryssa, is now so nauch reduced, as, in one 
instance, to be totally wanting.* The Indian species of 
Pristogaster are oblong or lengthened fish, while those 
of the Atlantic are short and broad : these latter, we 
suspect, are the true types ; since the deep, prominent, 
and arched belly, which is the chief character of these 
fishes, is .more developed in the American than in the 
Indian species : the mouth, as just observed, is com- 
pletely vertical ; and this^ with its small size^ and its 

* ApUrygia, Ony, Ind. Zool. ^ 

T 3 
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toothless jaws, separates Pristogaster both from Thryasa 
and Engraulis. The absence of teeth^ again^ indicates 
a return to the typical form of Clupea. But there is yet 
another modification of form which is necessary to effect 
this union. This is seen in certain herrings which have 
all the characters of Pristogaster, except that they have 
a remarkably small ventral fin — so small^ indeed^ that 
it may be considered rudimentary : to these we give the 
name of Platygctster. In some^ as in P. ^erttcalis*, the 
mouth is completely vertical; in others it is less so 
(P. Africana t) ; while in some^ which approach the true 
herrings^ the mouth (as in them) is only oblique. As the 
progress of this transition from Pristogaster to Clupea, 
i^rovigti Platygaster, is not only particularly beautiful^ but 
highly important to our present purpose^ we shall call 
the attention of ichthyologists to the steps by which it is 
effected; for it fortunately happens that this can be done 
by the aid of the figures of such species as have already 
been pubUshed. In the first place, let the reader tura 
to the 192d plate of Russell's Indian Fishes, where he 
will find, at fig. 2., our Pristogaster elongata (Tardoore 
Russ.)^ a fish which Cuvier himself cites as one of the 
types. Now the figure immediately above this^Platygeuter 
verticalis Sw.) is absolutely a Pristogaster in its forro^ 
its vertical mouthy and its long anal fin ; while it is a 
Platygaster in its very small ventral fin^ placed a little 
before the dorsal : the position^ also, of this latter fin is 
more towards the middle of the back than in Pristogaster 
elongata; and thus it agrees with Clupea. The very 
same structure is seen in Platygaster macropthalma 
Sw.:(: \Ve then, in P. affini^^, get the typical structure ; 
the minute ventral fin being nearer to the pectoral 
than to the dorsal^ and the mouth less vertical than in 
the two former species. Platygaster Africana\\ leads 
us a step nearer to Clupea, the ventres being rather 
nearer to the line of the dorsal than to the pectoral. This 

• Russell, pi. 192. f Clupea Africana, Bloch,407. 

X langarloo, KuswU, pi. 191. i Clupea afflnit. Gray, Ind. Zool. 

II Clupea AJticana, BL pi. 407. 
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iish brings us at once to Clupea^ by that singular species^ 
the Clupea Sinensis of Bloch, which is a true herrings 
having, however, the same broad form as P. Africana : 
the ventral, although placed beneath the dorsal, is yet 
very small, being only half the size of the pectoral ; 
while the anal, although not so long as in that fish, is 
yet longer than in any other example of the typical 
Clupea. Here, then, all further -distinction ceases, for 
w^ actually return to the first type we began with : 
the circle of the series is closed ; and we find Clupea, 
Choitoeasus, Thryssus, Pristogaster^ and Platygaster so 
closely and intimately blending into each other, that we 
scarcely can say where one begins, or where the other 
ends. 

(241.) Affinity, more especially when so strongly 
manifested as in diese instances, must always take place 
of analogy. We have, therefore, laid before the naturalist 
these details, before we premised any thing of the results 
or inferences that may be drawn from them ; let him go 
through the series himself, and then, if we are not greatly 
deceived, he will be fully sensible of its representative 
nature, and will hardly need the following confirmation 
of it, drawn from the analogies which this group presents 
to all the others we have given of this family: those, how** 
ever, of the principal divisions of the Clupeina are so con** 
elusive, that we cannot refrain from drawing them up. 

Analogies of the Sub-oenera to the Genera of Clu-*- 

PEINiE, 

Sub-genera of ^*.«j^„.v.- Genera of 

Clup«. Analogtes. Clupein*. 

Clupea. ['^fin^KilS"*'"* ■ ^P^ of dorsal j ^^^^^^ 

T^ryssus, [^^,^ JST.W"'"'"] ^«-^-»"- 

Prisiogasier. {^reS;^^^?^^^ ^"-jODavToaN^ua. 

Platygaster. PlSa?fiS?lo?r*^^"*^^'*"'^*']^""^*^"'""^'^ 

We know not which of these two expositions are most 

T *4 
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in accordance with all we have said on the nature and 
properties of natural groups, — the close affinities hetween 
each of the types in the first column^ or the beautiful 
analogies which they find in the primary divisions of 
the ClupeiruB, We here deal, in the first instance, with 
facts, and facts only; — the inferences are an after 
consideration ; but they are just as strong, to any mind 
which understands the nature of inductive reasoning, as 
the facts themselves ; and to those who do not compre- 
hend the Baconian philosophy, all argument is useless. 
Addressing ourselves, therefore, to the former, how 
singularly does Thry98U9 and Osteoglossum represent 
each other by their enormously wide mouth — deft in 
an oblique direction, and armed with single detached 
teeth : this structure, with the slight projection of the 
muzzle, immediately reminds us of the i^arks and the 
pikes, which these fishes^ as being representatives of the 
cartOaginous type, so singularly represent, as well as 
Xiphostoma, and numerous oUiers. The completely, 
vertical mouth of Priftogastery with the entire absence 
of the ventrals, reminds us immediately of Chiro^ 
nectes by the first character, and of Balistea by the 
second ; while, if we look for a repetition of these forms 
under a different modification among the salm'ons, we 
are at once presented with Stemoptyo!, more especially 
resembling the American Pristogaster Martii of Spix. 
The disappearance of the ventrals, and the great deve* 
lopment of the anal fins, no less than the superior length 
of the tail (or, what is the same thing, the proximity 
of the vent to the pectorals), is a very general character 
among the apodal fishes ; and one or both of these cha- 
racters are also seen in Platygaater and Chirocentrus ; 
although, as the latter, by the backward position of its 
dorsal, passes into the pikes, it assimilates even more to 
that group than to Platygaster. We had almost forgotten 
to notice the wonderful resemblance between Chatoesstte 
and M^aiopSy — a resemblance so strong to a superficial 
eye, that none but an ichthyologist would detect their 
absolute difference : both have the elongated form of the 
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herrings joined to the prolongation of the last ray of the 
dorsal into a filament ; yet in Megalops the mouth is 
strongly armed with teeth^ and the belly is neither com- 
pressed nor carinated ; while in Clupea the jaws are all 
but toothless, and the ridge of the belly is sharp and 
serrated. Clupea^ in its noost typical examples^ repre- 
sents,^ of course, the whole group ; so that, whatever 
minor divisions may, and possibly do, enter into this 
drde, the prominent variations intimately correspond 
(so far as the nature of the group will admit) with all 
that has been said of the primary types of ichthyology, 
or, rather, when these views are extended, of those of 
the whole vertebrated circle. 

(242.) Leaving the toothless herrings, we come now 
to those which have well-defined and often numerous 
teeth; the migority of which, also, are without the 
sharp serrated belly which pervades the whole of the 
last division. We look upon the Linnean genus Ehps 
as exhibiting the most typical structure of this group, 
associating with it Butirinus, as a subordinate form : fol- 
lowing these we place Megalops, Notopterus, Triehosoma, 
and EngrauliSy all of which are at once known by possess- 
ing determinate or well-defined teeth.* There is not 
sufficient information on these fishes to allow of our 
tracing the series so efiectually as in the last ; but M. 
Cuvier places them dose together t, and we shall now 
proceed to' show how intimatdy they are all allied. The 
reader will remember that the genus Thryssa was the 
only .one of the last group which had a wide mouth and 
distinct teeth ; and that it consequently opened, a pas- 
sage from Chatoessus to the true anchovies. MngrauHs, 
therefore, wiU be the first type of our present division 
after leaving Clupea : we restrict this sub^genus to those 
anchovies of which the common Mediterranean spedea 

• This must remain questionable in remrd to our new genus THdkotoma, 
the' Engronlis HamUttmii of Gray, Ind. Zool, because, as no descriptioQ oi 
tliis fisn has been published, we can jud^e only flrom the figure : but aa 
Mr. Gray associates it with the anchovies, we may presume Uiat its teeth 
are the same. 

f CuTier's series is as follows : — Noioptenu, Engrautis^ Thry$$a, Mega^ 
topt, Eloptt and BuiMniu. 
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is the type^ and thus confine it to such as have the helly 
not serrated t possessing much of the general form of 
Thrysm, these small fishes are nevertheless much more 
slender ; the cleft or commissure of the mouth is more 
horizontal ; the top of the muzzle more projecting oler 
the mouth ; and the jaws or maxillaries, as Cuvier well 
remarks^ less prolonged : the anal fin^ which is long in 
Thryssa, is shorter in Engraulis, M. Cuvier alludes to 
an anchovy found in America, his E. edentatus, which 
is without any teeth : we have not seen this ; but as it 
would appear to have a serrated belly^ we should place 
it as an aberrant Thryssa, forming another link in the 
chain of those species which unite the toothed ThrysstB 
with the toothless Chatoessi, Leaving this sub-genus, 
we pass on to Ehps and Sutirinus, because M. Cuvier 
observes of the latter, that '' the muzzle is i»*ominent 
like the anchovies : ** both, however, differ from those 
fish, in the mouth being smaller. On looking to the 
figure of Elops saurus (Bloch, 393. f. 1.), the ichthy- 
ologist will be fully persuacled that its affinity is with 
EngrauiiSy and that its analogy is with Clupm : its 
rather wide mouth, opening horizontally ; the great pro- 
longation of the maxUlaries, which reach far beyond the 
eye ; and the ctistinct teeth, establish the first of these 
relations : while the size and position of the ventral fin^ 
as well as the shortness of the anal, render this fish so l^e 
a true herring, that if the snout was concealed, and the 
belly serrated, it would pass for such. Of Commerson's 
genus Butirinus, which we have not seen, Cuvier inti- 
mates that it has all the characters of Ehps, except in 
having '^ the muzzle prominent^ the mouth but slightly 
cleft, and the tongtle, vomer^ and palatines paved with 
rounded teeth set close together." Now, as there must 
he aberrant species between the types of Engraulis and 
Ehps, we look upon these fishes^ at present, as being 
such ; but it will still remain a question which of these 
is the true type, or, rather, which is subordinate to the 
other: the form of the jaws in Butirinus would cer- 
tainly lead us to place it next to the anchovies, while 
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the elongated lower jaw of JElops saurus opens a pas« 
sage to the sub* genus Megalops: in this we still have 
the rounded belly of the last fishes; but from them^ and 
all others of the toothed herrings^ they may at once be 
distinguished^ on account of their possessing a dorsal fin 
shaped exactly like that of Chatoessus — that is^ with the 
last ray prolonged into a filament : all the species have 
conspicuous teeth^ close and even upon their jaws ; and 
some also have them on the palatines : the gill mem- 
branes, as in Elops, has a great number of rays, but these 
vary among the species ; while in some the last ray of 
the anal corresponds to that of the dorsal, in being also 
prolonged into a filament : this deviation is particularly 
seen in an immense species found in America, which 
sometimes grows to the length of twelve feet. Other 
species occur in the Atlantic; and Dr. Russell has 
figured some from India. The next type in our series 
is tliat of JVotopterus Lac, founded upon a rare In- 
dian freshwater fish, considered by Pallas as a Gym^ 
notus*, but removed by Cuvier to this family. Never 
having seen a specimen, we must take for granted that 
the great ichthyologist of France is correct in this view 
of its affinities ; and, judging from the figures that have 
been published,* we join in the same opinion. The 
general aspect of this fish is that of a herring ; but it 
differs from the three preceding types of this division 
by having the carinated edge of the belly serrated^ the 
ventrals remarkably small^ and the anal long, narrow^ 
and united to the caudal fin : this latter character we 
have not hitherto noticed in the whole of this famUy, 
and for subsequent reasons it deserves great attention : 
not only the jaws, but the palatines and the tongue, are 
all armed with teeth ; those on the two former are fine^ 
but those upon the tongue are strong and hooked. In 
most of the toothed herrings, the number of the branchial 
rays are remarkably numerous; but in this, according to 
Cuvier^ there is but one, which is strong and osseous. 
We have now enumerated four of the types, and we 

* Pallas, Spec. ZooL vol. vL pi. vL fig^ 2. Bontiuf , Ind. p. 78. 
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want 8 fifth to enable us to return again to the ancho- 
vies, with which we began our survey. We should 
suppose, from theory^ that such a type should present 
us with some of the characters of Notopterus, joined to 
others which would be more characteristic of EngraiUu, 
and these so combined as to present a structure altogether 
peculiar : this, we repeat, would be our theoretical notion 
of such a type ; but is it only theoretic, or is there, in 
reality, sucii a fish ? This question we can now positively 
answer in the affirmative: the Engr. Hamiltanii of Mr. 
Gray (fig. 59«) has precisely that union of characters 




which we have described; and although there is nothing as 
yet to guide us but the figure*, we cannot but be struck 
with the belief that it represents a form intermediate be. 
tween EngravUs and Notapterus : it has the head of the 
former, the snout being considerably advanced beyond 
the lower jaw ; while it has the long anal fin of the 
latter, and this fin, moreover, is so united to the caudal, 
that, like Notapterus, it might have very well been 
arranged, by the old authors, among the Gymnotu Its 
other characters are still more remarkable, and renders 
it the most extraordinary ^sh in the entire family of 
ClupMtB. We have had, in fact, some hesitation in 
placing it here, under a suspicion that, instead of bein^ 
a secondary form, as we now arrange it, among the 
toothed herrings (Elopi), it was, in reality^ one of the 
primary types of tiie whole sub.family. Nevertheless, it 
has been our rule, in all such cases, to be guided in the 
first instance by what appears the greatest affinity; and 
under the impression that Tricho8oma is more connected 
to Engraulis than to. any other of the herrings, we 

* Gray, Ind. ZooL yvA. i. pi. 85. fig^ 3., here reduced. 
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follow Mr. Gray in approximating it to them. The 
preceding cut i^jvg, 59«)> which is a reduction of the figure 
^luded to^ will i^ow this affinity^ and will supersede a 
more particular description of its form^ &c. The remark- 
able fascicle of long^ slender^ and detached filaments, in- 
r.erted close to the pectoral fin^ is altc^ther unexampled 
Ln this famUy^ or, indeed, in the entire order of Maktcop^ 
teryges, and yet we have precisely the same structure in 
Polynemus : in both the genera these filaments may, 
perhaps, be analogous to the digitated processes in the 
gurnards ( Triglidas) : the smallness of the pectoral fin 
is another anomalous character, of which we are un- 
acquainted with any other example ; while the length 
and attenuated form of the tail would almost lead us 
to consider this fish as an anguiUiform type : still the 
similarity it beaVs to Engraulis and to Notopterus, as 
we at first mentioned, cannot be got over; and, in- 
fluenced by these relations, we decide upon placing 
THchosoma as the representation of Polynemus among 
the herrings. This adherence to what we deem an 
affinity, will not altogether destroy the analogy of the 
sub-genera of Clupea to those of Elope, as the following 
table will show : — 



Clupba. 



Teeth minute or Analogies. T*w.»h^?I?innm,. 

wanting. T«®^ conipicuous. 

1 r7«Mw>/< r Do»al fin with the upper margin 7 «.,-^. 

1. aupea. J .imply lunate. ^Elops. 

9 rknfr^,*:, CDorial fin with the last ray pro. 7 mr^^,^, 

2. Chatoestut. J longed into a filament. IMegalops. 

1 Tk^tm»«^ f Teeth variable; mouth veryj.,^^ .. 

3. Thryua. J ^^^^ . ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ produced J -»"«T«irfft. 

r Belly strongly sorrated ; anal fin^l 

4. Priitoga^er. < very long, almost or quite united {■TWcAofama. 

C to the caudal j 

5. Plaiygaster. Ventral fins almost imperoepttb^.- Notopterus. 

We have already said sufficient on the analogies of 
Clupea to Elope, Chatoeeeue to Megalope, and Thryeea 
to Efiffraulie, to render any further remarks unnecessary. 
These analogies are indeed so obvious, that it would be 
a waste of words to bring forward additional evidence. 
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The same, however, cannot he said of the resemhhinces 
between Pristogaster and Trichosoma: the horizontal 
mouth of the latter is directly opposed to the vertical 
one of the former; while the ventral fin, which is 
altogether wanting in PHstogtuter, is actually of a 
larger proportionate size in Trichosoma than in any other 
type of the whole family with which we are acquainted. 
The analogy^ therefore^ if such it be^ between these two 
types, must^ at the best, be looked upon as remote — we 
may almost add questionable. We could get over this 
difficulty, it is true, by substituting Odontognathus for 
Trtchoawna^ because that type is an unquestionable re- 
presentative of Pristogaster ; but this would, as we 
conceive, be sacrificing affinity to analogy ; or, in other 
words, would be separating Triekosoma from those 
fishes to which it has every appearance of being truly 
allied, merely for the purpose of perfecting our analogi- 
cal table. Another consideration has much influence on 
our mind in this decision, which, as it tends to illustrate 
a very important character in Trichosoma, we shall now 
lay before our readers. The character to which we 
allude, lies in the long filaments near the pectoral, which 
we cannot but suspect are really analogous to those pro- 
cesses among the TriglidnBj or gurnards. Now, it will 
be subsequently shown that the whole of these genera 
compose the most aberrant type of the acanthoptery- 
gious, or spine-rayed, order of fishes — analogous, in fact, 
to the situation we haVe here assigned to Trichosoma : 
to render this more apparent to the reader, we shall 
here place the two groups in juxtaposition, for the sole 
purpose of showing that, when so placed, these two 
points turn out to be parallel with each other. 

Macroleptes. Elops. 

Microleptes. Megalops. 

Gymnetes. Notopterus. 

Cantbileptes. CTriglidae, &C.) Trichosoma. 

Blennides. EngrauUs. 

As any attempt to explain the whole of these pre* 
sumed analogies would lead us from our more immediate 
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purpose, and would, in fact, be anticipating our future 
exposition of • the order Acanthopteryges, we shall pass 
them over, and at once proceed to the other groups of 
the ClupeiruB, 

(243.) We have now disposed of the two most typical 
groups of the family before us, and shall proceed to the 
other three, which we consider are aberrant. We com- 
mence with Osteoglessum, because it follows that of the 
toothed herrings, represented by Ehps and Megahps. 
The annexed cut (^^.60.) of this singular type (0. 6«<«>. 




rhosum Sw.*) will give an accurate idea of its general 
structure. In the continuity of the dorsal, caudal, and anal 
fins, as well as its lengthened tail, it reminds us of the 
eels ; while its large oblique mouth, and very short muzzle, 
present some resemblance both to Laurida and Thrysaa: 
the teeth, however, although numerous and sharp, are 
not very unequal in their length. Cuvier remarks of 
this type, that it has many relations with Sudis; but he 
has not stated what these relations are, and to us they 
appear few and very remote; — the one is nearly cylin- 
drical, the other much compressed ; and their general 
physiognomy is very different. There is no fish, yet 
discovered, where the scales, in proportion to the size of 
the body, are so enormously large as in this type ; and 
Spix mentions that they are very hard. Cuvier remarks 
that the tongue is osseous, and singularly rough, from a 
multitude of short, straight, and truncated teeth, with 
which it is covered ; so that, as he conjectures, it serves 
like a rasp to reduce fruits to a ptdp, or to express their 

* Ichnosoma bicirrhogum of Spix, pU 25. 
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juices : upon what authority, however, this is made a 
frugivorous fish does not appear, and the supposition 
seems to us highly improbable. The great size of the 
pectorals, when compared with the ventrals, is worthy 
observation ; as also the interruption (if it really is so 
in nature) between the dorsal and the caudal : this we 
have preserved in the figure, which is reduced from that 
given by Spix; but we suspect that in a perfect state this 
interval is filled up so as to render aU the three fins 
continuous. 

(244.) The next genus which we place as aberrant, 
is Odontognathus, arranged by Cuvier close to Pristo- 
gaster: that there is some sort of relation between the 
two is very obvious; but whether this is of strong ana- 
logy or absolute affinity we do not know. The only 
figure existing of this strange-looking fish is that of 
Lacepede's, which Cuvier says has been taken from a 
badly preserved specimen : this' we can readily believe, 
since the maxillaries are represented as assuming the 
appearance of two porrect horns in front of the mouth, 
— a structure which no fish can possibly have; and yet 
the size and form of these maxillaries appear to be so 
different from those of Pristogaster^ that we are induced 
to think the resemblance is only analogical, — the more 
so, as these maxillaries are stated to be " armed with 
small teeth directed forward," of which no instance is 
known to exist in Pristogaster, where the mouth is very 
small, and the teeth altogether wanting. The mouth 
must be completely vertical ; the anal fin is almost 
united to the caudal ; and the dorsal is so small and 
brittle as to be ^' almost always obliterated." Only one 
species is known, which is rather small, much compressed, 
and comes from Cayenne. In the third and last aber- 
rant division we place two sub-genera, Chirocentrus Cuv. 
and Hyodon: these, although somewhat different from 
each other, may be immediately distinguished from all 
the other types of this family by their numerous teeth, 
but more particularly by the very backward position of 
the dorsal fin, which is almost as near the caudal as in 
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the pikes : it is, in short, by these genera that we con- 
ceive the sub-families of the Clvpeiiia and \iieEioeina 
are united ; the^ ore herringa in their shape and );eneral 
aspect, but pike in the position of their doisalg, and 
almost in the armature of their roouth. Cbirocentrut 
is represented by some few fishes found in the Eut 
Indies : one of these is particularly described and figured 
by Ruasell, under the name' of Wallah {Chirocenlrut 
Ru»sellii Sw.). According to this author, it has a long 
knife-lilte body, vhich ia entirely destitute of scales ; 
the mouth is large, very oblique, and with the lower 
jaw longest; in the upper jaw are four long, projecting;, 
lanceolate teeth, with many small marginal ones behind ; 
in the under jaw they are long, distant, and reflected; the 
tongue is amall, ovate, and smooth*; the palate is also 
smooth : in others the tongue, according to Cuvier, is 
" brisiled with pectiniform teeth." The body of both 
these is much lengthened; the helly sharp, but not ser- 
rated ; the dorsal dose to the caudd; and the ventrali 
extremely small. 
(Si5.)The genua Msodim{H.elodalitl.e?nu:\}r,fg.6l.) 
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ordinary herrings; and Cuvier, while he places it next to 
Chirocentrus, assimilates it to the salmon-trout, hy the 
^' hooked teeth on the jaws^ the vomer^ the palatines^ 
and the tongue." The hest account of these curious 
fishes, however^ will he found in Le Sueur's own words. 
The hyodons, as he observes, '^ inhabit the river Ohio 
and the lake Erie, where they go imder the popular 
name of herrings. They have, in efiect/' continues our 
author, ^^ much resemblance to CiupetB in their co- 
lour, their large eyes and. scales, and the compressed 
form of their body, — and with which genus they may be 
confounded on a superficial view: but it is easy to distin- 
guish them by the absence of the carinated abdomen; by 
their extremel^r short intermaxillaries and maxillaries, 
which are articulated together; and by every part of the 
mouth being strongly toothed, as in the salmon family of 
Cuvier. They have in a great measure the habits of 
these last; as, Uke them, they appear to prey upon living 
animals, particularly insects, which they take on the 
surface of the water. The stomachs of several of these 
fishes, which were examined, were filled in the spring 
with Scarabm and the larva of Ephemera; the perfect 
insects of the latter, at that period, being observed, in 
immense multitudes, swarming over the surface of the 
Ohio. The want of an adipose fin in our fishes," con. 
eludes this excellent zoologist, '^ excludes them from the 
genus Saimo: by their teeth they seem to approximate 
to the genera Chirocentrus and Erythrinus of Cuvier 
and Gronovius, and the Amia of Lacepede : but they 
difier from the first by the vomer being furnished with 
teeth ; from the second, also, by the teeth ; and from 
the third by the pectorals, the dorsal, the teeth, the gill- 
covers, &c." He then describes two species with great 
accuracy, H. tergisus, and clodalis (^Jig. 6I.). For 
the present we follow Le Sueur and Cuvier in associ- 
ating this genus with Chirocentrus, not from any convic- 
tion that their resemblance is one of affinity, but, until 
the Salmones are better understood, and the sub-genera 
naturally arranged, we think it preferable not to make any 
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further innovations on the existing dispositions of these 
groups. We have a strong conviction^ however, that 
Hyodon will hereafter he brought in amoug the aberrant 
types of the SalmaniruBy with which^ in every thing but 
its single dorsal fin, it bears, both externally and inter- 
nally, the strongest resemblance, — a resemblance which 
extends to its habits, food, and the fresh waters to which 
both are more especially appropriated. If we ventured 
a conjecture upon its true station, we should place it 
between Osteoghssum and Xiphostoma. The absence 
or presence of an adipose fin is considered the sole dis- 
tinction between the Cyprirus and the StUmoniruB, and 
between the latter and the Clupeirue — and it is, doubt- 
less, one of the most typical characters that we yet know 
of; but at the confines of each of these groups we must 
look for considerable variation in this respect, because 
every naturalist is fully aware that when nature is about 
to quit one type of form, she modifies her structures in 
such a way that many of the strongest characters she 
had been employing are lost, and are exchanged for 
others which only exist in their full perfection in the 
next group to which she is advancing. Besides- this, 
we have several instances of two closely allied genera, in 
which one has two dorsal fins, and the other only one. 
The most striking of these that at present occurs to our 
mind is in the case of Loricaria and Hypostoma among 
the SiluridiB, — two types which Cuvier places only as 
sub-genera, although the latter has an adipose fin, 
while the former has none. We have before expressed 
our suspicion that some of the sub-genera of Brazilian 
salmon, as Prochilodus Agass., and even Anodus, may 
eventually be found to enter among the carps ; and for 
the above reasons Hyodon would not be absolutely ex- 
cluded from forming an aberrant group among the sal- 
mons, merely because it has not an adipose fin. How- 
ever this may be, we feel perfectly satisfied on the 
situation we assign to Chirocentrus, whose whole struc- 
ture is intermediate between the herrings and the pikes. 
(246.) Having now closed our survey of the entire 
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family or sub-family of Clupeinw, we shall just advert 
to the analogies which seem to result from^the disposition 
we have made of the various groups^ by instituting a 
compariaon between the | 

Analogies of the Clupeinje and the Salhonio^s. 

Primary Types of the >«..i««i-, Prlmanf Types of the 

HBEUNG8. Afialogtes. Llu^ 



Clupea, 



rBody much compressed; mouth )/,. __.._,, __ 

r Mouth larger, more horizontal;^ 
< belly (typically) smooth ; body > < 
C not much compressed. j 



Set" 



Elopt. -s belly (typically) smooth ; body > Salmo. 

t not much compressed. j 

r Mouth excessively large ; teeth "i 
Otteoghuum. \ strong, numerous; head ciom'>Xipkottoma. ■ 

C pressed. 3 

(Wo«tog«a/Aia(?).[M2;2fi~7»*^y ^^^ical; noj^^^^, 
Chirocentrus. Dorsal fin close to the caudal. Sudis (?}. 

The reader will remember that we have considered 
Laoepede*s genus Serrasalmo as one of the typical re- 
presentatives of the American salmons ; and it is interest-^ 
ing to see how much they accord with that of Clupea : 
both have the body greatly compressed, and much 
broader than any of their congeners ; both have the mouth 
small and obliquely vertical — at least such is the direction 
of the lower portion of the jaws in Serrasalmo; and 
both have the very unusual character of the belly being 
sharp and serrated. In Elops and SalmOy on the other 
hand^ the form of the body is more lengthened; the 
belly is neither sharp nor serrated ; the mouth is cleft 
almost horizontally; and the very aspect of the two 
groups show an intimate resemblance. This, indeed, 
cannot be said of the external form of Osteogloesum and 
' Xiphostoma; and yet there are points which intimate a 
similarity of structure, and, consequently, of habits : each 
has the largest mouth in its own circle ; the teeth in both 
are slender, unequal, and numerous : but the truth is, that 
each contains very few species ; so that, as there are no 
very aberrant examples, there are no intermediate links of 
connection. We before remarked, that Cuvier intimates 
a resemblance between Osteogloasum and Sudis; and we 
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at first imagined this was analogical^ because both have 
the dorsal and anal fins very close to the caudal^ and some 
of these fins^ in Oateoglossum, are actually united ; but 
then the great breadth and depression of the head in 
Sudia is so directly opposed to the narrowness and com- 
pression of this part in Osteoglossum, that we inclin& 
more at present to assimilate the latter to Xiphostoma, 
and the former to Chirocentrus, The question^ how- 
ever^ may be left open to discussion, because, at present^ 
Sudi9 is such an isolated form, notwithstanding its ge- 
neral similarity to Erythrinus, that its other affinities re- 
main uncertain. The analogy of Odontognathus to Ster" 
naptya ia more satisfactory ; and will equally hold good, 
whether it be ultimately retained as a primary type of the 
ClupeiruB, or as one subordinate to Pristogaster. These 
three last analogies, it must be remembered, regard 
aberrant types ; and such types are always more varied — 
more disconnected, as it were, among themselves — and 
therefore more difficult to determine by a graduating 
series of connecting species, than either typical or sub- 
typical groups, wherein the intermediate modifications of 
form are always more numerous. 

(247*) The Esogin^b, Qr pikes, succeed the herrings : 
they constitute, in our present arrangement, a sub- 
family ; and although, in point of numbers, they appear 
much more restricted than either of the three families we 
have already disposed of, the variations in their structure 
are so remarkable, and the gradations between them so 
few^ that their natural arrangement is proportionably as 
difficult, and an artificial one is easy. Where the line 
of continuity is lost or not discovered, the different forms 
will appear isolated, and will then furnish the most po- 
sitive characters ; but when these forms are modified in 
a variety of ways, so as to present ramifications of dif- 
ferent relations, we have some clue to the natural series. 
The most prevalent character of all the fishes that have 
been classed among the pikes, is that of the dorsal fin being 
placed very far backward, so as to be close to the caudal ; 
while the anal fin is immediately below it. The unusual 
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disposition of these fins influences that of the others : 
the ventrals are thus placed in the middle of the hody^ 
or ahout half way hetween the pectoral and the caudal : 
the latter is always forked ; and the former, in general^ 
pointed. The whole of these fishes are excessively vo- 
racious and destructive to othera : hence Laoepede has 
justly said of the common pike^ that it is the shark of 
our ponds and rivers. We accordingly find the mouth to 
be particularly large^ the snout often greatly lengthened^ 
and the teeth, in nearly all instances, numerous and sharp. 
There is no instance of a second dorsal or adipose fin^ 
as in the salmons ; or of the belly being sharp or serrated, 
as in the herrings. As to other parts of their structure^ it 
may be mentioned that the margin or edge of the upper 
jaw is formed by tbe intermaxillary bones; or, at least, 
when this is not the case, the maxillaries are without 
teetli, and partially concealed. Excepting the common 
pike, and a few o^ers nearly allied to it, the whole of 
the remainder are marine fishes. 

(248.) We have already said that the connecti]^ 
links between the different genera placed by authors in 
this group, are very few : nevertheless, by the help of 
these, and of the mode of variation more clearly to be 
traced in the other divisions, we may arrive at more 
definite notions as to the probable cause of the natural 
series than would at first be expected. We have already 
seen in Chirocentrus, the last genus among the herrings, 
that the fins are placed almost precisely in the same 
situations as those of the pikes, although the sharp belly 
and other characters assimilate those fishes to the C/u- 
peina. Now this link in the chain is most important ;. 
since it not only determines the connection between 
these two sub -families, but also guides us, in some 
measure, to look for that group among the pikes which 
shows the nearest affinity to the ClupeiruB, Cuvier ap- 
pears to have had no hesitation in arranging the Exocetiy 
or flying fish, with the EwciruB, close to those long- 
snouted genera which comprehend the gar-fish. There 
can be no doubt, however, diat the true types of the whole 
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of this sub- family are the fishes represented by the E$ojf 
beionepf Linneus^ — a rank which they derive from their 
exact analogy to the XipMana, or sword-fish^ in the cor- 
responding circle of the acanthopterygious order ; and 
therefore^ correctly speakings the family name of Esoof 
should have been retained to this most typical group. 
It is one of the beauties of the system of representation, 
that the typical forms of an extensive circle, in cases of 
this sort^ may always be determined by the simple and sure 
method which nature has herself taken of pointing out 
her own anal<^es. The name of Esoa, however^ being, 
by long usage^ sa universally affixed to the freshwater 
pikes, we shall so retain it, distinguishing the gar-fish 
by that of Ramphistomay long ago given them by Rafi- 
nesque. Following these three genera we shall place 
those of Stomia and ChauHodes, whose obtuse moulii we 
have been in some measure prepared for by Esoa;. In 
regard to the fifth or last type, much uncertainty pre. 
vails : the genus Diplopterue of Mr. Gray may possibly 
be the true one; and yet the great elongation of the jaws 
in Lepisosteus, and its depressed muzzle, seems to bring 
it much nearer to the gar-fish and the pikes than to any 
others of this order. Cuvier, indeed, places it at the 
end of the soft-rayed families, intermediate between 
Osteoghssum and Polypterus, but without venturing to 
intimate any supposed affinity with either; and it is plain 
that he places these three together, not as having any 
real connection, but as being in some measure related 
to the groups that precede them. If such an accom- 
plished ichthyologist, with all the materials of the 
French Museum at his command, could not determine 
the natural station of this singular genus, we may well be 
pardoned for being equally tmsucoessful. 

(249.) These extraordinary creatures, the flying fish, 
forming the genus Ewocetu8 Linn., will first be noticed, 
both as to their habits and their classification. By 
Linneus they were placed much nearer to the herrings 
than they have been by Cuvier, who arranges them in a 
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diflferent family, dose to the gar-fish (RampkisUnna * 
Raf.). That they have an intimate relation to both of 
these groaps, is very obvious ; but it is not so easy to de» 
termine to which they naturally belong. If we regarded 
their sharp carinated body, their small obliquely cleft 
mouth, the peculiar form of the maxillaries, the smaU- 
pess or total absence of the teeth, and even their large 
dedduoos scales, we should at once place them among 
the herrings ; whUe, if we attach more importance to 
the backward position of the dorsal fin, and tiie singular 
carinated lateral line placed dose to and on each side 
of the belly, we should adopt Cuvier's idea of arranging 
them dose to Hemiramphus^ — ^more espedally as the pre- 
ponderance of characters are certainly in favour of these 
fishes bdonging to Esocince, but at that extreme point 
where they pass into the herrings. Some very import- 
ant analogies, also, will result from this arrangement, 
which, as it was made by Cuvier, becomes, totally unin. 
fluenced by such considerations. As ChirocerUrus was 
the last type among the herrings, so does Exocetus be- 
come the first among the pikes : from the absence of 
intermediate or graduating forms, the connection is not 
very obvious ; and yet, when we look to the profile of 
their heads, the depression of the crown, the sub^ vertical 
direction of the mouth, the sharpness of thdr belly, 
and the position of their dorsal, anal, and ventral fiiuB, 
we see a manifest relation between them ; although in 
one the teeth are highly developed, while in the other 
they are almost or altogether wanting. • 

(250.) TheExQceti, or flying fish (£j?oc,6t>o/an« Linn., 
fig,69.,), however, are chiefly remarkable for theenormous 
devdopment of their pectoral fins, by the dd of which they 
are sustained in the air during a short time — when they 
have more the appearance of birds than of fish ; so that if 

* Etox beUme Linn. The impropriety of calling this group by such a 
aame as belone, need not be pointed out Bl CuTier*s name* are in 
general to well chosen, and so classically constructed, that we always feel 
repugnance in proposing to substitute others for the very few which are 
faulty. In the present case, however, as in that of Laurida, M. Cuvier's 
nataes have hot even the claim of priority, for Ramphistama was proposed 
•even years before that of Belome. 



ne have UrdB which ewim, these are fiehe* which fly. A 
great deal moK has been said and writ ten on this interest. 



ing anbject than it would be necegsatyto repeat, but fur the 
purpose of rectifying error ; and having had nnmerona 
opportunities of witnessing these fishes in their nadve 
seas, what we shall now state will be the result of per. 
lonal observation. It has been said, indeed, that the 
name oi fiying jigh, given to tiiis'group, is an error, be- 
cause they wly leap into the air, where they have not 
the power of sustaining themselves at will; but this is a 
mere quibble. An animal which can make its way in 
the air, in the general acceptation of the word, certainly 
£iei, although that flight is not sustained Iiy the motion, 
of the members, and ceases when there is no longer 
power for condnning the exertion. The idea that Aia 
power ceases when the membrane which connecta the 
pectoral rays is dry, is verjr posuble, but we do not 
think it can be determined as a fact. Thirty seconds is 
the longest time absolutely mentioned for these fishes to 
be out of the water* ; and although we never precisely 
ascertuned this, we do not think that the time is under- 
stated. Now, as the atmosphere under the equino^dal 
line, where these fishes most abound, is almost always 
excessively damp and moist, it is highly improbable that 
the membrane of their fins would dry so very rapidly 
as in half a minute after they have b^ saturated, as it 
were, with sea water, immediately on the rising of the 
fiah. It is said, also, that the flna are merely used a 

• BtnnMCi WtDdEriDfi, toL U. p. 30. 
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parachutes, and do not^ as in birds, propel the fish for. 
ward by repeated motion : this, again, admits of doubt : 
the flight of these fishes, although short, is very rapid, — 
almost as much so as that of a swallow; and every one 
knows that these birds will go over a good extent of 
ground with little or no beating motion of the wings. 
In crossing the line, in the year 1816, we were very 
anxious to ascertain this point in the economy of the 
flying fish ; but although we had them before our eyes 
almost every quarter of an hour for a week, their flight 
was so rapid, that, at the nearest distance they ever were 
to the ship, we found it as utterly impossible for the 
eye to determine this question, as it is to see the vibra- 
tion of the wings of a fly. Our impression is, that this 
act of flying is effected in two ways : flrst, there is a 
spring or leap, by which the fish is raised out of the 
water; and then, that the pectoral fins are spread, and 
are employed to propel the fish in a forward direction, 
either by a few flappings, or by that motion which is 
analogous to the skimming of swallows. That this could 
not be continued when the moisture of the fins began 
to be absorbed, is quite obvious ; but we think that it is 
only discontinued untQ the fish suppose themselves to 
be out of danger. It is quite true that they have not 
the power of elevating themselves in the air in an un- 
dulating direction, as we see in swallows, — the course of 
their flight being always that of a very slight arch, the 
height of which, we* believe, varies vnth the species, We 
have frequently seen great variation in the height which 
flying fishes ascend : those towards the equinox of Ame- 
rica have a low flight ; so that, although innumerable 
flocks rose round our vessel in all directions, not one 
ascended sufficiently high to fall into it. On the other 
hand, it has been mentioned, that they hav(e fallen into 
ships which were from fourteen to twenty feet above the 
water : it may be as well to observe, that this could 
only have originated in the flying fish having been im- 
peded in their course over the vessel by the ropes or 
other tackle ; because their return to the water is always 
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very gradual, so that the last ten or fifteen yards of 
their course is almost parallel with the waves. It is 
seldom that more than 200 or 300 rise up at once, so 
that it is an exaggeration to magnify this number to 
thousands. Neither do they fly in all possible direc- 
tions; for their flight, with very little variation^ is always 
straight forward^ and they only diverge a little to the 
right and left when they are about to re-enter their more 
natural element. Sometimes^ indeed, they fly ofi^ in an 
obliquely angular direction from that which they at first 
took. This is an important fa«t, because it proves that 
this flying is not merely efiected by a leap, but by the 
action of the fins and tail, just as , these members are 
used to influence the course of birds : the forked struc- 
ture of the caudal fin has an obvious connection with 
this power^ but in what manner the pectorals are used 
we are altogether ignorant. We have no doubt that 
more than double the number of species of Eooocetus 
really exist above those that have been described; and 
we have to lament the loss of three, at least, that 
formed part of our Brazilian collection : those of India, 
the Mediterranean, and the Pacific, are probably all 
different. Some of these, forming our genus Cypsiluraa, 
are singularly characterised by the possession of simple 
or lobed cirri or barbels proceeding from the lower jaw. 
We here insert the cut of one of these (C appendicu- 
latus, fig* 6S.), described by Wood* as inhabiting tl^e 
American seas. 




* Journal of the Acad, of Nat Sciences of Philadelphia, which for 
brevitjr we cite as Amer. Trans, vol vr. p^ S8S. j 
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(251.) The genus Ramphistoma, or gar-fish^ have but 
a very sUght connection^ so far as their external form is 
concerned^ with the flying fish ; and yet there are some 
points of anatomical coincidence, which^ in the absence 
of intermediate forms^ bring them together. They are 
long^ narrow^ and compressed fishes^ at once known by 
the excessive prolongation of their jaws^ which in this re- 
apect are precisely analogous to those of the sword*fish 
(^XiphincB), which represent them, in factj in the opposite 
circle of the acanthopterygious or spine-frayed fishes. 
Although i^ot a numerous group^ the gar-fish appear to 
contain three or four sub-genera^ — two of which, Ram- 
phistama, properly so called, and ScomberesoiVy occur on 
the British coast. The first of these is the J^«o^ behme 
of Linneus, — a fish very often seen in the London mar- 
kets in the spring, and remarkable for the beautifiil 
green colour of its bones: it seldom exceeds two feet 
long. No ichthyologist seems yet to have been suc- 
cessful in ascertaining the precise nature of its food, 
although there can be no doubt, from the structure of 
the teeth, that it devours small fish. Mr. Couch, who 
has observed its habits, informs us*, that *^it swims 
near the surface at all distances from land, and is not 
unfrequenUy seen to spring out of its element; its 
vivacity being such that it will for a long time play about 
a floating straw, and leap over it many times in succes- 
sion. When it has taken the hook, it mounts to the 
surface, often before the fisherman baa felt the bite ; 
and there, with its slender body half out of water, it 
struggles, witii the most violent contortions, to escape : 
when newly taken it emits a strong smell." The gar-fish 
seem widely dispersed, for they occur in the Atiantic 
and in Tropical India ; but we found no species in the 
Mediterranean. Of the sub-genus Scomberesow, also, 
only one species is British : it chiefiy differs from the 
last in having the hinder portion of the dorsal and ajial 
fins divided into those finlets which are so conspicuous 

« Yarreirs Fishes, vol. i. p. 392. 
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among the mackerel. The sub-gemi& Hemiramphu8 Cuy« 
is another subordinate type of this genus ; and its sin- 
gular mouth is perfectly unique among fishes : the lower 
jaw is of the same proportionate length as \ik the gar- 
fish, but the upper is so short that it appears as if 
broken off almost at its base. It would be highly inter- 
esting to know those particular habits which require a 
structure of mouth so dlfierent from all other fishes; 
but this remains unknown. Various spedcfs are found in 
the tropics of both hemispheres : one of these^ the Hem, 
BrcmliensUf (fig. 64.), we have examined in a fresh 




state^ and thus been able to detect a singular peculiarity, 
not yet noticed. On both sides of the lower jaw (which, 
in its depressed shape^ resembles the upper one of a 
saw-fish deprived of its spines) is a thin membranaceous 
fringe or sldn, very delicate^ and which > is half the 
breadth of the jaw itself : it is quite clear that this jaw 
is not used either to secure the food upon which this 
fish may feed, for the point of it is quite obtuse ; neither 
can it be employed to thrust into the sand or other 
substances, for then this membrane would be destroyed 
immediately : besides, the circumstance of the other 
gar-fish swimming close to the surface of the water, 
shows that their food is not found at the bottom ; and 
this also must be the case with Hemiramphus, whose 
shape and general structure, in every thing but its mouth, 
is perfectly the same as Rampkistoma, Now it is a re- 
markable circumstance, that we have a genus of birds. 
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equally unique in its own class^ where the mouth is 
similarly constructed : in Rhyncops, or the skimming 
terns, the upper jaw^ in fact, is considerably shorter than 
the lower.; and these birds skim along the surface of 
the sea to feed upon those minute animals^ which are 
only to be found there : this well.authenticated fact^ 
which we have elsewhere enlarged upon/ throws consi- 
derable light upon the probable habits of these fishes^ 
which every induction of reason leads us to belieye 
habitually feeds much in the same manner^ and on the 
same description of animals — that is^ on such as float 
upon^ or swim very near to, the surface. 

(252.) Quitting the gar-fish for the present, we pass 
to the fluviatile pikes, to which belongs the well-known 
fish of that name {Esox lucius Linn.), so common in our 
lakes and ponds. The boldness and voracity of this 
fish is proverbial ; it not only gorges itself with all others 
that it can swallow, but attacks other animals, as if from 
mere savageness, or as if, accustomed to overcome and 
devour every other fish that it was in the habit of 
encountering^ it had lost the instinct of discrimination. 
Mn Yarrell has collected several remarkable instances 
in proof of this, to which we must refer the reader. 
It has been known not only to seize ducks, water hens 
{Fulica), and other aquatic birds, but even to make 
improvoked attacks upon man, and retain its hold with 
all that pertinacity which would seem as if it could 
conquer and devour a being ten or twenty times larger 
than itself. There is a story, often repeated, told by 
Gesner, that a pike was once caught at Heilbrun, in 
Grermany, which had a brass ring attached to it, inti- 
mating that it was put into the lake in the year 12S0 ; 
so that, being captured in 1497, it must have been 267 
years old. One would have been incredulous on this 
subject, but Gesner further asserts that the skeleton, 
nineteen feet in length, was long preserved at Manheim 
as a great curiosity. It would be well worth the trouble 
of inquiry, of any fragments of this gigantic monster are 
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yet in existence^ or if any records regarding it exist at 
that place : for ourselves^ we confess our entire disbelief 
that such a pike^ and of such an age^ ever existed. The 
largest^ we believe^ that has ever been captured in this 
country, was the famous one caught by colonel Thornton 
in one of the Scotch lakes^ which measured exactly four 
feet four inches from eye to fork : the colonel says, that 
on opening his jaws^ ^' so dreadful a forest of teeth^ or 
tusks^ 1 think 1 never beheld." The shape of the pike 
is much more like that of an ordinary fish than of the 
RampMstama : the snout and jaws, indeed^ are rather 
lengthened^ but they are blunt^ depressc^d, and large ; 
upon opening the mouthy which is very wide, it appears 
to be absolutely lined with teeth of all sizes^ covering 
the jaws^ palate, and vomer, or throat : the size and de- 
pression of the head must be particularly noticed^ since 
it far exceeds that of any other fish in this order^ and 
will be subsequently adverted to. It is fortunate for 
other fishes, that there are very few species of pikes ; and 
the wonder really is, how any others can live in the 
same waters with such a depopulating monster. It has 
been ascertained that eight pikes, of about five pounds' 
weight each, consumed near 800 gudgeons in three 
weeks. 

(253,) The genus Leptodes* is the next form among 
the pikes to which we assign a primary rank. Very little 
has been published of this extraordinary fish, and it 
would appear that even Cuvier himself had never seen it ; 
while the only figure existing is the rude and ill-drawn 
one of Catesby, which has been copied repeatedly into 
other works. Among the numerous fishes we collected in 
the Mediterranean was one of these; but it has shared the 
fate of nearly all the others, and seems to be no longer 
in existence. Fortunately, however, a coloured drawing 
was made from the fresh specimen, which is reduced 

• The name of Ckauliodu$t given to this type by Schneider, i^ particularly 
expresdve, but unfortunately it had long been used to designate an equally 
remarkable genus of neuropterous insects by Latreille ; so that we have no 
other alternative than to propose another— Ir£pfotiff« 
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in the annexed cut (^5. 65.) ; mtd the head it also repre- 




sented,batofthenaturslsize(jfjr. 66. )■ These figures will 
conrey 10 the reader 
a much better idea 
of this extraordinary 
creature than any 
deuiled deacription. 
The head, but more 

(especially the mouth 
and teeth, are enor- 
mously diEpropot- 
tionate to the size of 
body ; and, indeed, the latter members are larger than 
in any other lish yet discovered. There eeems also suf. 
ficienf difference between the species known to Caieshy, 
and the Mediterranean one now figured, to justify us in 
believing they are different species : the absence of a 
terminal spoon-shaped membrane at the tip of the first 
dorsal ray in the former may be accidental; but this 
cannot be said of the diSereuce in the size and proportion 
of their scales, or the shape of the caudal fin, which is 
lunate in L. Sloanii, but cleft to the centre of the base in 
L. Sicultu {fig. 65.) ; in the iatter, also, the dorsal fin is 
inserted much rearer to the pectoral than it is to the ven- 
tral; but in Sloanii it is just intermediate between the 
two. These fishes are very rare, and are only seen, like 
Steraoptyx, Gymnetrus, and other atrange-looking genera, 
after violent storms, which have agitated the bottom of 
the sea, and cast these delicate fishes upon the beach. In 
the course of five years we never niec with more than 
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two individuals lying dead upon the Isthmus of Messina. 
The sub-genus l^tomias is evidently of this type, but dif- 
fers from it in having the dorsal fin situated as in all the 
other pikes. Risso describes two species inhabiting the 
Mediterranean^ neither of which we had the good fortune 
to meet with. 

(254.) The last genus which we bring within the con. 
fines of this family is Lepisostetis* Lac. (fig* 67.) There 




can hardly be any doubt that this remarkable fish belongs 
to the pikes, although Cuvier, with singidar infelicity of 
arrangement^ places it immediately after Osteogioasum, 
The only question seems to be as to its more immediate 
allies^ and the rank we should assign to it In its form^ 
and in the disposition of its fins, it immediately reminds 
us of the gar-fish ; but then the body^ which is nearly cy- 
lindrical, is entirely covered with diamond-shaped scales 
as hard as stone : the edges, or outer rays^ of all the fins 
are defended with spine-like scales^ quite analogous to the 
spined fins of the SiluridcBy while die muzzle^ although 
longj is broad and depressed : both jaws are internally 
covered with numerous rasp-like teeth^ with a row of 
larger ones intermixed, and placed at their edges. There 
is no gar.fish yet discovered having any thing like this 
structure, and we therefore view Lepisosteus as a pri- 
mary rather than as a secondary type among the EsociruB, 
Rafinesque shortly describes several species as inhabit- 

* The figure given by Lacepede, and copied in the Encg. Brit. pi. S05. 
Hg. 4. is entirely erroneous ; for it is, by some strange mistake, turned upside 
down, so that the pectoral and ventral fins seem to be a second and third 
dorsal fins : that of Bloch, pi. 390., is a tolerably good representation. 

VOL. I. X 
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ing the fresh waters of America * ; but as no flgores of 
them have been published^ or no specimens have reached 
England^ we know^ as yet, very little about them. 

(255.) The other genera or sub-genera placed by 
authors in this family, will be noticed in the systemat^B 
part ; and now^ having selected what appear to be the 
most prominent types of form, we will place these toge- 
ther^ and ascertain what analogous resemblances to than 
can be found in other groups. In the first instance, we 
shall compare the whole of the tribe or family of St^ 
monicUB with the circle (subsequently to be made out) of 
the Scomherida!, in order to show the relation of the pikes 
to the sword-fish. 

Sub.fainilie8ofthe a»»i,^^ Types of the 

SalmoMdtB. Afuuogies. Scombkwda 

r Mouth larice; jawi excessively^ 
EsociNA. < developed, one or both beiag.>Xipkki9, 

t very long and pointed. 3 

CvpRiNA. ? Lepidoaaurus (?). 

At present we must confine ourselves to one of these 
analogies, or that between the pikes and the sword-fish^ ' 
than which nothing can be stronger. The analogy of 
Mormprus to Fistularia, both with their long snouts, 
yet little mouths, is also sufficiently evident ,* and there 
is a remote resemblance between the two first groups : 
the relation, however^ to the two latter we cannot make 
out, but this point will be returned to hereafter. 

(256.) We shall next compare the foregoing divisions 
of the Esocirue with the malacopterygious families; 
chiefly with a view of showing that Lepisoeteus is the 
representation of the SUuritke in its own family. 

* Jchtkyologta Ohiensis^ or Nat. Hist, of the Ifishes inhabiting the River 
O^lo jU)d its Tributary Streams. Lexington, 18810. 
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' • Ckdeofthe Jnninai*. IVroesofthe 

Malacopteryga* ^nmogies, Esocinjb. 

8ALM0NI0JB. Typical RamphUUma. 

Flbueonectidje. Sub-typical. JSsor^ 

RAmrvjB CDor«al fin placed clote to the") , -„.^,, 

GADHUi. J head; in<mth very large. ILeptofiet, 

r Snout depretaed ; body coveved ^ 
SiLURiDJB. s with osseous plates or scales; y I^epitosieus (?). 

C fins with spines on the first ray. j 

GoMTiDjB. Mouth very amalL ErooOut. 

We thug jQnd LepUosteus to be among the pikes^ what 
Laricaria is among the silures ; because^ as the latter 
genus is pre-eminently typical, it of course stands as the 
representative of its own family. W^ must remember^ 
also^ that Lepiaosteua is the only pike^ or^ indeed^ the 
only genus yet discovered in the whole of the SahmmidcBy 
that has the first ray of the fins spinous ; and this pe- 
culiarity of structure makes them representations also of 
the chelonlform fishes, or the Plectognatkes — the types 
of which^ as in the Balutidm, have the first dorsal ray 
almost always armed with prickles. 

(257*) Lastly, we may compare the divisions of the 
pikes with those of the herrings; for although the ana* 
lo^es, in one respect^ cannot be made out^ the others are 
very observable. 

E90X. Body rounded; teeth strong. Skfi. 

LepUutftu. r Friitogatter. . 

It is the total absence of aH resemblance between Le- 
pUasteu8 and PrUtogaster whieh makes us believe that 
the former enters as a sub^genus among the gar- fish, or 
the Itamphistoma, and that the real type between Ea^o^ 
Qettts and Leptedes, h^ either not been discovered, or is 
unknown to U8«. This^ however^ has not the least effect 

X 2 
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in destroying the claim of LepisoHeus to be a tenniros- 
tral type^ or that which, in ichthyology, is to represent 
the primary order of Plectognathe^ ; for whether it he 
placed with the gar-fish, or stand by itself, as we have 
for the present arranged it, it becomes the most aberrant 
in either group, and thus possesses all the analogies we 
have more especially pointed out. There is a little fish, 
indeed, published by Mn Gray under the name of Diph^ 
pteru& pulcher (fig, 68.), which, from the position of its 




dorsal and anal fins, seems to enter among the Esocina ; 
but no description having been given of it, we are fearfid 
of hazarding any conjecture on its affinities, seeing that 
the facts upon which that could be done are insufficient. 
We deem it best, however, to mention it in this place, 
in the hopes of directing the attention of ichthyologists 
to the subject. 

(258.) On the last division of this extensive family, 
which we have named the MormyrintB (Mor. elongatus 
Rtipp., fig. 69*), we can jsay but little. The fishes we in- 




clude under this denomination form the Linniean genus 
Mormyrus, which has been also preserved entire by ail 
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wfitere. That this group is rekted to the Esoeina, and 
yet has a claim to he considered perfectly distinct^ is ad- 
mitted by Cuvier^ who places them at the end of the pikes; 
observing that '* they will very probably give occasion 
to foite a particular family." That they are also related 
to the CyprincBy or carps, may be inferred from Linneus 
having named one of the species itf, CyprinoUdei, Both 
these opinions are reconciled by the situation we now 
assign them, as an intermediate or connecting group be- 
tween these two sub-families. The whole of the species 
are confined to the fresh waters of Tropical Africa, 
'chiefly those of the Nile and the Senegal ; so that, never 
having seen them in a fresh state, and but in a cursory 
way in museums, we shall give M. Cuvier*s description 
of their structure nearly in his own words. These, 
he observes, are fishes with a compressed, oblong, scaly 
body : the tail is slender at the base, and enlarged to-' 
wards the caudal fin : the head is covered with a naked 
and thick skin, which envelopes the opercula and the 
rays of the gills ; so that the aperture is merely a vertical 
cleft, the branchial rays being five or six : the aperture 
of their mouth is very small, almost like that of the ant- 
eaters; and the angles are formed by the maxillary 
bones : some slender teeth, with their tips emarginate, 
are on the intermaxillaries and the lower jaw ; while 
thero is a long band of other ' teeth, small, and crowded, 
upon the tongue and under the vomer : the stomach is 
like a rounded sack, followed by two ccca ; and there is 
a long and slender intestine almost always enveloped in 
much fat. Among these fishes, thus generally charac- 
terised, there appear several remarkable variations. 
The most singular are those which have the muzzle long 
and cylindrical (^Scrophicephaluelongipinnis Sw*, j^. 70.) ; 
but among these some have the dorsal fin short, while 
in others it is lengthened. Another suh-division has 
the muzzle short and rounded; while in a fourth there 
is a gibbous projection on the upper part of the muz- 
zle, which extends be]fond the mouth. The resem- 
blance which the long-snouted or typical species bear 
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to the geiiiis Cmtriscu9in so great^ that Schneider hra 
actually called one of them Centriscus Niloticus ; no that 




this resemhlance heing admitted^ and the situatim of the 
whole group intimated hy the authorities we hare cited, 
we may feel some degree of confidence in the station now 
assigned to these fishes. The resemhlance of the Mor^ 
tnyrincB to Centriscus^ Fistularia, Syngnathus, Gomphosis, 
and all other long-snouted fishes, is too obvious to he ex- 
patiated upon; while no question can remain that this 
resemblance is one of analogy, and not of affinity, since 
Cuvier and most other ichthyolc^sts agree in placing 
M&rmyrus close to the pikes and carps. Whether the 
singular genus Diplopterus Gray enters among these, 
or forms a part of the Esocina, is an interesting but an 
inferior question : we are now dealing with large assem- 
blages ; and if these are once determined, the more mi- 
nute details and relations can be. subsequently worked 
out. 



CHAP. X. 

ON TBI PLEUaONECTIBA, OK FLAT FISH, AND THE GADTDiB, 

Oa CODS. 

(259.) The PuBUBONBOTiDiB, or flat fish, succeed (be 
salmon family. Although the greater part are savoury 
and even delicate eating, it must be confessed that they 
are most unsij^tly fish, totally devoid of that graceful 
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form and symmetrical colour which helong, more or less^ 
to nearly iSl others of this class of animals. The form 
of the flat fish is so well known to every one^ from tl^e 
frequency of their heing served up at our tables^ that 
there is no occasion to enter on a tedious description. 
The genera^ comparatively^ are very few ; and when we 
have seen a plaice and a sole^ we have seen the two most 
dissimilar fbrms yet discovered in the whole famil}[. 
On a cursory view^ it appears as if the body of these 
fish was flattened in the same way as that of the skates^ 
but this is only an. analogical resemblance ; that of the 
Pleuraneetida is compressed vertically^ while that of 
the Eaida, or skates^ is depressed horizontally : this dis- 
tinction should always be kept in mind when we are 
comparing the repesentations of these fishes in other 
familiea ; for many of the Chatodonida (which are the 
flat fish.of the spine-rayed order of Aoanthopteryges) are 
just as much compressed^ and some (as Psettus Cuv.) 
even more than the FkuronectidcB; but then the position 
of the eyes, both being placed on one side of the head^ 
renders their distinctions very obvious. It is impossible^ 
in fact» to conceive a more beautiful union of analogical 
characters than are to be found in this singular-shaped 
group. Placed as one of the types of the order Mala- 
eopterpgesy the Pieunmectida should bear a relation 
both to the CfuBtodonidis, or chstodons> on one side^ and 
to the RaidcB, or rays, on the other : this they accord- 
ingly do, by having the body excessively high and com- 
pressed, the fins partially covered with scales, and the 
rays semi-spinous : on the other hand, they show a 
marked resemblance to the Raida in having both the 
eyes placed on one and the same surface of their bodies, 
and in one of these surfaces being of a different colour 
from the other. These two characters, throughout the 
whole class, are solely possessed by the Maida and the 
Pleuwneetida ; and these analogies not only corroborate 
the correctness of the situation we have assigned to each 
of these groups, but are borne out by the similarity of 
the habit&of the Baida and the Pteuranectida, in laying 
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flat upon the bottom of the sea^ waiting in ambush fot 
their prey. ' 

(260.) The flat fish, besides the peculiarity in the 
situation of their eyes, hare some other characters of 
a unique nature. The two sides of the mouth are not 
symmetrical ; and sometimes one ot the pectorals is only 
half the size of the other; and this inequality extends to 
the bones of the cranium, but which, according to Cu-^ 
▼ier, are the same, in other respects, as in ordinary fishes. 
The general sameness in the external structure of these 
fishes renders it very difficult, if not impossible, to 
make out the principal types; and therefore, as the 
technical definitions of the genera will be given in the 
synopsis, we shall here confine ourselves to a few general 
remarks on the whole family. 

(261.) The geographic distribution of these fishes 
is in almost all temperate and tropical seas ; but they 
seem to diminish towards high northern and southern 
latitudes. They are abundant with us, and very common 
in the Mediterranean. The largest species, we believe, 
that has yet been discovered, is the holibut (Hippoglosmi* 
vulgaris Cu v.), which is often seen suspended in the fish- 
mongers* shops in London. On the coast of Norway this 
fish often attains the weight of 5001b., and Mr. Yarrell 
mentions one that was taken near the Isle of Man and 
sent to Edinburgh in 1828, which measured 7 ft. 6 in. 
in length, and weighed 3201b. We know too little of 
the foreign flat fish to say whether other species attain 
to this size, but those on the Brazilian coast are of the 
ordinary dimensions ; and the holibut is, we believe, 
unknown in the Mediterranean. The turbot, as an 
edible fish, is the most celebrated of all the numerous 
species of the Atlantic. We cannot, however, coincide 
in the belief that this delicious fish was known to the 
Athenians ; for although the PleurimectidtB, as a whole, 
are common in the Grecian and Sicilian seas, we never 
saw the turbot there, nor ever heard of its being captured. 
A great deal of interesting information on the fishery of 
this article of luxury has been given in Mr. Yarrell's 
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volumes, which the reader would do well to consult 
The manners of all these fish^ as well as of the soles^ 
appdar to he much the same. They keep close to the 
bottoms^ generally choosing such as are sandy; here^ 
partially covered hy the surrounding sand or soil^ which^ 
by the peculiar shape and construction of their fins^ they 
are enabled to throw about them^ these fishes lie in 
ambush^ watching for any prey which may come within 
range of a sudden dart: at other times^ however, these 
sedentary habits are laid aside^ and they shift their 

. hunting grounds^ often in large shoals^ when one sort of 
food is exhausted^ and another is sought for. Mr. YarreU 
observes^ no doubt from good authority, if not his own^ 
that, when near the ground, the plaice {Platesia imlgarU 
Cuv.) swim slowly, maintaining their horizontal position ; 
but, when suddenly disturbed, they sometimes make a 
rapid shoot — changing their position from horizontal to 
vertical: if the observer happens to be opposite the 
white side, they may be seen to pass with the rapidity 
and flash of a meteor; but they soon sink down, resum- 
ing their previous motionless horizontal position, and are 
then not ^stinguished any more than the restof the family, 
owing to their great similarity in colour to the surface 
on which they rest. The food of the flat fish is exclu-^ 
sively of an animal nature ; but as their mouth is of 
moderate size,iind their teeth small, the things they feed 
upon are of proportionate dimensions : young fish and 

* crabs, small and soft molluscous and radiated animals, 
are what are generally found in their stomachs. 

(262.) The resemblance between the colours of the 
flat fish, in general, to those of the ground they repose 
upon, is so admirably ordered, as to claim both atten- 
tion and admiration. The upper surface, or that which 
is exposM to view and to the action of the light, is inva- 
riably of some shade of earthen brown, or of greyish 
sand colour; this is broken by dots and blotches, either 
light or dark, blackish or reddish, but always so disposed 
as perfectly to resemble those under-shades, as they may 
be called^ which are caused by the inequalities of the 
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ground and the presence of jMirticles of different dots 
that may be upon it. Thus, whether we contemplate the 
God of Nature in his most sublime productions, or in 
those provisions which He makes for the well-being of 
his most irrational creatures^ the same principle of de- 
sign — the same absolute perfection in execution — is 
equally conspicuous. This exquisite finish is bestowed 
upon millions of creatures which the eye of man '^ hath 
not seen ; '* ^' nor hath it entered into his heart to con- 
cave " the faculties and the instincts they possess, stifl 
less to form ideas on all the reasons of their creation. 
Such knowledge, indeed^ we cannot attain to in this 
stage of our existence ; but the good shall most assuredly 
ei\joy it in their next. 

(263.) The GadibMj ox cod.fish^ form our third 
division of the malacopterygious or soft-rayed order of 
fishes. The general construction of these has already 
been intimated (p. 230. ). They form the first of the aber- 
rant division of the order^ and are placed by Cuvier next 
to the Pkuroneetidce : that eminent anatomist^ indeed^ 
has included them both in one order, distinct from the 
Salmanida, because the ventral fins in both are placed 
under the pectorals ; nevertheless, as we find that by this 
character the lump-fish, suckers, &c., forming the Cy^ 
dopteridcRy are made to follow the cod-fish, it becomes 
plain that such a principle of arrangement unites dis- 
cordant groups, and cannot be followed in a natural 
system. We shall first make a few observations on the « 
general peculiarities of this family, and then explain its 
component parts. 

(S64«.) The cod-fish are chiefly found in the cold 
and temperate seas of the northern hemisphere, for 
none have as yet been described as inhabiting India or 
the great Pacific Ocean. The common cod, whiting, 
haddock, hake, and several other well-known spedes, 
although of a small size, belong to this family, and are 
well known for the abundant supply their prolific num- 
bers furnish to man. The fishery for cod on the banks 
of Newfoundland is much more important than that of 
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llie herrings on our own coasts^ since it gives employ- 
ment to more men and a greater amount of capital. It 
has heen estimated that SO^OOO sailors are annually 
employed in this fishery^ which is carried on, not in 
decked boats^ but square-sailed vessels. An official 
report of the French minister stated that^ in 179^9 
no less than 210 vessels, amounting to 191^153 tons 
burthen^ sailed from the ports of France with the sole 
purpose of prosecuting the cod fishery ; and it has been 
supposed tiiat more than 6000 vessels of all nations are 
so employed^ partly on the coasts of Norway and Sweden, 
but chiefly on those of Newfoundland and the adjacent 
parts. Thirty-six millions of fish- are supposed to be 
thus captured, salted, and dried, which are carried to all 
regions of the world. We have eaten them, under the 
name of Hoeh'fish, in all parts of the Mediterranean, 
brought by our English vessels ; and they are to be had 
in all parts of the Brazilian empire — being carried on the 
backs of mules from the sea coast into those provinces of 
the interior where fresh fish cannot easily be procured. 
The annual destruction of such innumerable hosts of cod 
might be supposed, by some, to threaten the total ex- 
termination of the species, but a bountiful Providence 
-<- which has signally appointed this to be one of the 
most useful fishes to man — has given to it the most 
extraordinary powers of reproduction. We have stated 
that the annual captures may amount to 36,000,000 : 
now, it is on record that 9^000,000 of eggs have been 
found in the roe of one female; so that, if only one half 
oi these were hatched and grew to maturity, nine female 
cods would supply the destruction occasioned by the 
captures of all the fisheries in one year. So far, diere- 
fore, from their extermination being probable, the only 
wonder is that they have not so increased, in a series of 
ages, as to fill the ocean, like the sand upon the shore. 
We can only suppose that they are kept within due 
limits, not by man, but by the millions on millions of 
fry which are fed upon by innumerable other fishes and 
other marine animds : sea birds prey upon them when 
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older ; and sharks and other fishes attack and deyonr 
the full grown ones. To support such countless swarms^ 
there roust also be a corresponding fecundity in those 
animals upon which they feed : these appear to consist of 
crabsj worms, shell-fish^ &&, which frequent the bottom, 
near to which the cod is almost always found. Great 
numbers are caught all round our own coasts, particularly 
on the north and west of Scotland, where, as Mr. Yarrell 
says, most extensive fisheries are carried on; so that, even 
in the United Kingdom — which can only be compared 
to one of the suburbs of the great metropolis of the 
cod, which is Newfoundland ^^ the catching, curing, 
and sale of this fish employ thousands of individuals. 
The cod is caught invariably by hook and line ; and 
they are so voracious, that they bite at almost any bait. 
On the banks of Newfoundland, one man will some* 
times catch from 400 to 550 fish in ten or eleven hours ; 
and the master of some fishing vessels told Mr. Yarrell, 
that ^' eight men, fishing under his orders, ofi" the 
Dogger-bank, in twenty-five fathom water, have taken 
eighty score of cod in one day." '* The largest cod-fish," 
observes the same author*, " I have a record of, weighed 
60 lb. : it was caught in the Bristol Channel, and 
produced five shillings ; it was considered cheap there 
at one penny the pound." In Pennant's time, how- 
ever, the price was even less; for he mentions one caught 
at Scarborough, which weighed 78 lb., that was sold 
for one shilling. How satisfied would be the inha^ 
bitants of many of our remote inland towns to pay 
^ye times these prices for slices of this most delicious 
fish! 

(265.) The fins of the Gadida, unlike all othera of 
this order, excepting the fiat fish, are thick and fleshy, 
being covered by the common skin of the body. Hence 
the rays of many, being slender and close together, can- 
not always be counted — at least with any degree of cer. 
tainty : the mouth is always large ; and the jaws, with 
the fore part of the vomer, are furnished with several 

* Brit Fishes, toI. ii. p. 147. * 
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rows of pointed^ irregular^ rasp-like teeth of diff^ent 
sizes, but none of them very long : the aperture of the 
gills is always large. It is in this group only^ of all 
the soft-rayed families^ that we find three dorsals; but 
their ventrals are almost always imperfect^ — that is to 
say^ three or four of the rays are either excessively 
small or totally wanting. This circumstance^ with 
their fleshy fins^ their depressed head^ and their length 
of tail^ are all so many proofs of their analogy to the 
apodal or anguiUiform order. 

(266.) The whole of the genera defined by modem 
ichthyologists^ together with two others now intimated 
for the first time, we shall arrange under the five fol- 
lowing divisions^ which may be considered as sub-fami- 
lies: — 1. The GadiruB, or typical cods^ having always 
two anal fins> and generally three dorsal ones. — 2. The 
Merludrue^ or the hakes and rocklings^ where the dor- 
sal fins are only two: these^ being the two typical forms^ 
possess the additional character of having five distinct 
rays to their ventral fins, although the posterior ones are 
usually very small, while the first or second is much 
lengthened and pointed. — 3. The Phycinee, or forked 
hakes, so called from the ventral fins being each com- 
posed, apparently, of a single ray forked towards its 
middle. — 4. The BrosmintB^ where there is only one 
dorsal ; 4)ut the ventral is with five rays. — And, lastly, 
the BrotuHniBy or eel- shaped c6ds^ having the dorsal^ 
anal^ and caudal fins united. 

{267') The genus Gadus of Linnsus, as represented 
by the common cod (G. morrhua), stands at the head of 
the entire family, as well as being the type of the Gudina : 
with this well-known fish we associate the dorse, haddock, 
pout, poor, and speckled cod of Britain, together with 
certain other species found in the Mediterranean^ two 
of which do not appear to be described. All these have 
six rays to their ventral fins ; 'but the two first are only 
wdil developed ; and these being lengthened by a fieshy 
filament, give the fin a very pointed shape : the caudal 
fin is always more or less lunated ^ but in one species 
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{Gadus furcatus Sw.^j£$r. 71*) we discoyered in Sicily^ 
the tail is forked : they haye, moreoyer^ a short cirras^ 
or barhel, at the point of the lover jaw ; but this is 



wanting in the next genus^ Merlangu^ Raf.^ although^ 
in eyery other respect, the structure is the same. The 
next type we have named Tilesia, after its. first de- 
scriber, professor Tilesius^ well known as one of the 
most eminent naturalists that Russia has produced. 
There is something so peculiar in the elongated form of 
the Gadui gracilis of this author *j joined to the 
truncated form of the caudal fin^ that we yenture for 
the present to keep it distinct from Gadtts, with which^' 
howeyer^ it agrees in haying a barbel and three dorsal 
fins ; but these latter are represented as all of the same 
tize, — a proportion not obseryable in any other of 
the cods, where the first dorsal is always higher and. 
shorter than either the second or third : the trunc- 
ated, or slightly rounded tail of this fish prepares us for 
Xjepidum Sw.^ represented by a most singular species of 
cod, described as yery rare in the Mediterranean by 
Risso^ who has likewise giyen a rude figure of it : in 
this the dorsal fins are only two ; and the two anal fins 
are so much united^ that they appear almost as one 
that is deeply cleft. Risso describes it> howeyer, as a 
Crodus, which^ in all other respects^ it resembles. It is 
a remarkable circumstance, that^ of the two species he 

* Icones et Descrip. Piscium et Vennium Zoop. Camtschaticorum Fe- 
tropoU, 1810. This rare work ts in the library of the Unntean Society. 
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mentimM, one hu Ihe tul truncated or sUgfatly nmnded, 
while in the other it u, u he Eaji, bifid : we reconcile 
this difference b; suppoung that hia Gadut L^dian (our 
Lfpidion RUioii) connecCs mth Tiktia ; and that his 
Gadiu Mora (oaiLepidionMoro), which has the " cauia 
bifida," prepares the way to the last type, or Cephut. 
The only specie* yet diecoTered of this extraordinary 
type ia the Godiu maeroc^Aatut of Tilesiua {fig. 78.) : 



the Jiead ia so ' enonnoualy lai^, that it is nearly half 
the length of the whole tiib, and is much thicker than 
any part of the body ; the crown also is depressed; and 
the whole fish jmnediately gives the idea of a gigantic 
Sanicep*; but having the three dorsals, and all the 
other points of itructure of the true cods, except that 
the tail is Q^ncale, and the gills covered with acolea. 

(268.) The MerludiuE are less numerous in spedes, 
and in the variation of their forms ; and thus we know 
of only three genera. To the first of these, named by 
Bafinesque Merludua', after the Gadtu iferltieiu* 
of LinneuB, belongs the common hake, peculiar to 
northern seas, vrith which the Mediterranean hake (M. 
tinuatut Syf,,fig. 73.), now for the first time described, 
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has hitherto been confounded by all writers : we pre- 
sume thia is the species^ which^ under the belief that it 
was the common one^ Cuvier says is abundant in the 
Mediterranean. A third species^ under the name of M, 
Smiridus *^ is mentioned by Rafinesque, as being rarely 
found on the Sicilian coast ; but his description^ unfor- 
tunately, is so shorty that the only definite character 
we can discover is that the dorsal iins are nearly 
equal : this we have never seen, as it was caught on a 
part of the coast we did not explore. The next genus is 
Lota: it is composed of more elongated fishes than any 
of the preceding : their body, as well as the form of the 
head, has more analogy to the eels, and the caudal fin is 
rounded ; the under jaw, as in GaduSf is furnished with a 
cirrus. The ling seems the largest, and certainly the best 
known, of this genus. We remember catching many of 
this fish off the southern coast of Ireland, by a common 
hook and line thrown out from the vessel : it is a par. 
ticularly voracious fish, and is generally from two to four 
feet long; but Pennant mentions one that measured seven 
feet. The other British species, IjOta vulgaris, or the 
burbot, is the only species among the British Gadidce 
that is- fiuviatile : we shall quote Mr. Yarrell's remark on 
this species, in further confirmation of our theory that 
this family represents the apodal order among the soft- 
rayed tribes. *^The burbot," observes this excellent ich- 
thyologist, ^^ is not unlike tiie eel in some of its habits, — 
concealing itself under stones, waiting and watching for 
its prey ; it feeds, also, principally during the night, 
and, like the eel, is most frequentiy caught by trimmers 
and night lines." The third and last genus which enters 
into this division is that of Motella, or the rocklings : 
these are much smaller and even more eel-like fishes than 
the foregoing : they are peculiarly distinguished by 
having cirri at the tip of both jaws, and by the singular 
structure of the first dorsal fin, which is altogether 



* M, Smiridui. *< Capo quasi troncato diagonalmente, ale donate quasi 
ugvale. "—Cbro/t p. 85. 
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unique among fishes : the rays are excessively slender^ 
and are composed of fine fleshy, filaments^ widioiit any 
internal bony support ; so that they can scarcely be dis- 
cerned when the fish is out of the water : the first ray 
is always the longest; and it exactly resembles in shape^ 
appearance^ and . substance^ the cirri or beards on the 
snout. Several species occur on our own coasts^ and 
others inhabit the Mediterranean.: one of these (Motella 
fu9ca Sw.9 fig. 74.) is here represented^ as a perfect type 



of the whole group ; its description will be found in 
the Appendix. 

(269.) The PhyciruB, or forked hakes, form a natural 
succession to the rocklings : they are not so much 
distinguished by their greatly depressed head and their 
two dorsal fins, as by the peculiar construction of the 
▼entrals, which consist but of one long and cylindrical 
ray, divided about half way into two unequal parts 
3etwe^n these and the last we have the intermediate 
genus Ranicepi of Guvier, whose first dorsal is like that 
of3fo^e//b, but whose depressed head mayperhaps place it 
within the confines, as an aberrant genus, of the present 
gtoup* Its ventrals also partake of this intermediate 
character : there are, indeed, six rays, as authors assert, 
in each fin ; but three of these are so minute as to be 
nearly obsolete, while the two outer are long and de- 
tached, so as to resemble the forked single ray of the next 
genus. Raniceps thus becomes the link of connection 
between Matella and Phycis ; and the possession of a 
single cirrus on the lower jaw makes the passage more 
gradual from the bearded rocklings to the forked hakes, 
which have none of these appendages. There seems to 
be much confusion among the species of Phycis, ori- 
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ginating in a great measure from the prevalent custom 
of assimilating the species peculiar to &e Mediterranean, 
with those found in our northern seas. Cuvier^ indeed^ 
being aware that there is one species found in the 
Mediterranean different from ours (his Phyeis furcatus), 
justly enough supposes that it was the true Blennius 
Phycis of Linnaeus ; but we have reason to bdieve that 
no less than three inhabit the coasts of the south of 
Europe. Two of these we discovered in Sicily, and 
shall subsequently describe in detail. One of them, our 
Phycis hngipinnU {fig, 75.), will serve as a typical re- 




presentation of the whole ; and the other, PhyHs Siculua 
Sw., will be found in the Appendix. We believe that 
others from the same seas will be hereafter detected, so 
soon as the Mediterranean fishes undergo a more rigid 
comparison with those of the German Ocean, than has 
hitherto been deemed necessary. 

(270.) TheBrosmiiUBy at present, are represented only 
by a single genus, of which the Oadtis Brasma of Linn^us 
forms the type. We have placed this as a represent- 
ation of one of the principal divisions of the family, 
because it seems to hold an intermediate station between 
Phycis and the next group. The first dorsal or anterior 
fin here disappears, leaving only one, which begins im. 
mediately above th6 pectoral, and only terminates at 
the very' commencement of the caudal : the Ventrals are 
like those of Lota and Motetta, but as fleshy as in 
Phycis; and there is a single cirrus on the lower jaw. 
The only species known, or, at least, that has been de- 
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termined, is a northern fish^ seldom reaching to the 
length of three feet and a half. 

(271.) The Brotulirup, or eel codtf, will terminate 
the series. In Brosma we have heen prepared, hy the 
close approximation of the dorsal and anal to the caudal 
fin^ for that union of all three which takes place in the 
group hefore us. This is precisely the structure com- 
mon to the true eels ; and thus we have a perfect re^ 
presentation of the apodal order in the circle of the 
Gadidce, No British example of this type exists. The 
only two genera that can certainly he placed m this group 
are Brotula Cuv. and Pteridium Scopoli. Of the first, 
only one species is obscurely known ; it has six barbels, 
and is found on the coast of Cuba. Pteridium Scop., on 
the other hand, is a Mediterranean genus ; and although 
so long established, both by Scopoli, and subsequently 
(under the name Oligopus) by Lacepede, it is altogether 
omitted in the Regne Animal. Risso describes and figures 
one species (P. niger), which perfectly resembles, in its 
general aspect, the genus Ophidium, except in having no 
cirri under the chin, and in possessing small, slender 
ventral fins, composed of a single ray.* It will subse- 
quently be shown, when we come to treat of the genus 
Ophidium, that this is the precise point of union be- 
tween the two great orders of osseous fishes, or that 
which forms the passage from the Malacopteryges to 
the Acanthopteryges. The silvery Ophidium of the Me- 
diterranean, in fact, has so strong a resemblance to the 
present family, that it may almost be termed a Gadus 
without ventrals : it grows to as large a size as some of 
the Phyces, and has just the same formed head, mouth, 
and teeth ; the same silvery body, minute scales, and 
fleshy fins ; they live in the same situations ; and they 
are so alike in taste, — the flesh of both being the same 
as that of the haddock, — that they cannot be distin- 
guished when cooked. Cuvier, brings into this family 
the remarkable genus Macrourus of Bloch, which 
agrees with Pteridium so far as to have the caudal fin 

• Ichthyologie de Nice, p. 142. pi. 11. fig. 41. 
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united to the second dorsal and to the anal^ hoth of 
which are very long. In all other respects^ however^ 
the species of this genus differ so very much from the 
genera] structure of the CrodidtB, that we cannot think 
they are naturally located with them. They may^ 
indeed^ constitute the most aberrant type^ or that which 
we have assigned to Brosmius ; but our impression is^^ 
that MajCT<mru% represents the anguilliform or apodal 
division of the Triglida, in which group we have there- 
fore placed it. 

(S72«) Without going into an extended exposition of 
the analogies of this family^ it will be sufficient to call 
the naturalist's attention to those general points of re- 
semblance to the higher types or divisions, which are 
presented by what appear to be the leading genera of the 
GadidcB, Thus we have the prevalent character of 
the cartilaginous order indicated in the very broad and 
depressed muzzle of Phycis and Ranieeps/ while that of 
the apodal is clearly symbolised in the eeLlike form of 
Brotula and P^eruftum^ where the caudal fin is con- 
founded^ as it wercj with the dorsal and the anal. Fur- 
ther, if we confine our attention to the five sub-genera, 
here indicated, of the genus Gadug, it is not difficult to 
trace a resemblance to the higher divisions of the whole. 
This will be best seen in the following table, with which 
we may conclude our sketch of this family. 

Genera of j^t^^,.^ ra— ^^.. Divisions of 

Gadus. Analogical Characten. ^^ Gadid«. 

Gadus, J'^^iJ,;/^"*'''^ ^ *^°' "*^"*^ '^^^^JGADiN*. 

Merlangtu. No barbels. Hbrlucina. 

Tilena, Body elongated. Fhysin£. 

Lepidion. ['^'jJpS"* dissimilar from their respective j brobmin*. 
Cephusm Ventral fins much pointed. - Brotuuna. 
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ON THE FAMIUBS OF SILUBID^ — THE CAT-FISH, OR SILURES; 
AND OF THE COBITIDiB, OB LOACHES. 

(273.) The Siluridjb^ or cat-fish^ are far more nu- 
merous than the Gadida^ nor do they yield to the 
SahnonicUB in the numher of then* species or the diver, 
sity of their forms. They are entirely fluviatile, or, at 
leasts have neve^ yet heen found heyond the estuaries of 
the great rivers. Of all fish yet discovered, they have 
the longest cirri or harhels^ — appendages which are 
doubtless used to allure the prey upon which they subsist^ 
and which^ mistaking these slender filaments for worms^ 
bring themselves^ unconsciously^ within the grasp of their 
hidden foe. The Siluridce, from all we know of their 
manners^ lie concealed in the mud ; and hence they are 
most numerous in such of the tropical rivers as flow 
over soft ground^ and whose course is not rapid. Some 
of the Asiatic species are more especially found in ponds^ 
tanks, and even ditches : here they lie concealed in holes 
along the bank ; or are half hid beneath the mud and 
weeds at the bottom. Only one species, the Silurus 
Giants Linn. (fig. 76.) has yet been found in Europe : it 
is the largest of aJl the freshwater fish yet discovered: and 
seems more especially appropriated to the great rivers of 
Austria, where individuals have sometimes been captured 
of an enormous size; in Pomerania they have been 
taken from twelve to fifteen feet long, with a mouth 
sufficiently capacious, as it is said, to gorge a child of 
six years old ; another, captured at Writzen on the 
Oder, is stated to have weighed 4001b. The flesh is 
white, and of an agreeable taste. An attempt was made to 
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naturalise this spe- 
cies at Strasburg ; 
for which purpose 
several young ones 
were brought from 
Hungary^ and turned 
into the river: this 
plan has been in some 
degree successful ; 
for although the 
fish have not muL. 
tiplied^ in their new 
abode^ so rapidly as 
was anticipated^ yet fine individuals are occasionally 
caught there, and even transmitted to the Parisian 
market. In India^ most of the larger species are eaten* 
by the natives^ and many by the Europeans^ notwith- 
standing the prejudice arising from their lurid colour 
and repulsive shape. In Britain^ we have no prpof 
that this species has ever existed ; for although Mr. 
Yarrell has introduced it into his valuable enumeration 
of our native fish^ he very justly questions the fact of 
its having been known to Sibbald^ who has probably 
mistaken the burbot for the " Silurus, sive Glanis" of 
the ancients. 

(274.) The form of the majority of these fishes is 
altogether peculiar, or^ at leaat^ we only find partial re- 
presentations of them in other families. The mouth is 
small/ furnished with fascicles of minute teeth, often so 
imperceptible, that they have justly been compared to 
the pile of velvet: these teeth are variously shaped 
and disposed, but without any of that uniformity whidi 
induces us to look to them "as organs deserving a 
primary consideration. In species bearing the closest 
approximation in all other respects, one will possess 
teeth, while the other has none*; even when present, 
they are so very minute as not to be clearly defined, 

« Bagris, Pimelodutt &c. of M. Cuvier are striking instances of the impoft. 
sibility of classing these fishes by their teeth alone. 
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Except under a high magnifier : hence we may safely 
infer, that the major part of the SUurida swallow their 
food entire ; and that^ as the mouth is moderate, the 
fishes they capture must he of a small size. It is more 
than prohahle, also^ that several of them feed as much 
upon vegetable as upon animal substances ; something 
in the manner of carp and eels. The worm.like and 
flexible cirri^ or barbels^ of the SilurtdtB, as before ob- 
served^ is another of their most remarkable distinctions: 
those on the upper lip are always the most developed, 
and among the Pimelodina are often as long as the 
whole body : these are supported by the internlaxillary 
bonesj and^ from their great length, command a much 
wider range than those on the under lip, which are 
usually shorter. The head is exceedingly depressed^ 
being often almost flat ; so that its height, when viewed 
in profile, is not more than one fourth, and even less^ 
of the vertical breadth : the mouth is small or moderate, 
and the eyes by no means equal to those of the generality 
of fishes. The body is always destitute of true scales, 
even of those obsolete ones seen in the neighbouring 
group of the Gudida, or cods ; yet, if naked, it is very 
slimy ; and in the typical group, or the Loricarina, the 
whole head, and the greater part of the body, is mailed 
by hard bony plates, which makes them appear like the 
mailed ant-eaters of India, and apt representatives of 
the chelonian reptiles and the loricated fishes. The 
SUuridiBy as we have already i^own, are the most 
aberrant of aU the soft-finned order : this at once ac 
counts for the fact, that the great majority of the species 
have the first ray, both of their dorsal and their pec- 
toral fins, not only spined, but usually very thick ; and 
these rays are rendered sometimes more formidable, as 
weapons of defence, by having one or both edges finely 
toothed, with the points directed inward* Dr. Bu- 
channan Hamiltgn, in reference to this peculiarity of the 
cat-fish, conjectures that, " in general, every time that 
they are employed^ the animal must sufibr considerably, 
as, in most of the species, these prickles terminate in a 
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flexible substance, somewhat resembling whalebone ; and 
before the priokle can penetrate an enemy, this flexible 
point, which supports part of the membrane,, must be 
broken. Although, therefore, it is probable, that in case 
6f such accidents, the flexiUe part may be soon reunited 
to the prickle, yet it is not likely that the animal should 
haye recourse to the use of such a weapon, except in 
emergency, and perhaps never as a weapon of attack."* 
To us, however, this subject appears in a different light. 
From observations made upon the American SUuridcB, it 
appears, that although these rigid spines, in one sense, 
are terminated by a flexible process, yet that this pro- 
cess is more an additional appendage to the spine, than 
an int^al part thereof; it is, in fact, so articulated, 
th^t it can be bent sufficiently back, and that without 
any injury, to admit the spine being used as a pow- 
erful weapon of offence, — the soft appendage by 
which it is surmounted, returning again to its usual 
position so soon as the spine is disengaged from any 
substance it has penetrated. This soft part of the ray, 
in fact, might, with more propriety, be termed as much 
articulated to the spiued or bony part, as if it moved upon 
a spring : it may be easily pressed backward, but not 
forward ; and in every position it leaves the attenuated 
point of the spine itself completely free. To illustrate 
this very singular peculiarity, which doe^ not hitherto 
appear to have been noticed, we annex the accompanying 
sketches of the dorsal (a) and pectoral (c) fins of our new 
genus JBreviceps ; that at a (^fig. 770 sho'^ng the 
spine in a state of repose ; while h represents it with 
its soft and articulated termination bent backwards, 
leaving the point of the spine entirely naked. We 
cannot say how far this structure is prevalent among 
those SiluridcB we have not personally examined ; but 
there is every probability that it may be general. Be- 
sides^ if we take a more general view^of the question^ 
there is nothing in nature to make us believe that the 

* Gangetic Fisbei, p. 139. 
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IB provided by Alro^hty WiBdom for the defence. 



and coDsequeiit protection, of hia ci^atiireii, ihould be 
accompanied by iqjury, p4in, or dittress in ila uae. 

(275.) The cltuwification of this family, u it at present 
statidB, is iiiTolved in greater confiuion than it is to be 
found, perhaps, in any one group of ichthyology. Several 
of the subordinate divisiouB were pointed out by the 
illuBtriouB Aitedi, the father of sdentific ichthyology, 
and were adopted by Linneus in the earher editions of 
the Syttema NaturiE ; but, from a mistaken idea of 
simplification, which the celebrated Swede appears sub- 
sequently to have conceived, he incorporated ali these 
genera under the common one of Silv.nu. In this, 
however, he was not fallowed by either Gronoviua or 
Bloch, each of whom characterised several others. 
Lacepede next separated the Pimelodet from the Silurij 
but, by mieCaking the [rue diitinction of these two groups 
and founding his primary character upon one of 
secondary import, his arrangement, as will subsequently 
appear, became anificial. All these, with two or three 
additional divisions, were incorporated in the first edition 
of the Rigne Animai, It is somewhat ungular, notwith- 
standing the important additions since made to this fa- 
mily — not merely in species, but in the discovery of new 
and extraordinary types by Humboldt, Spix, Agassis, and 
Buchanan, as welt oa) intimations of otheia in die French 
Museum — that Cuvier should have merely noticed a 
few of these discoveries in the way of incidental notes ; 
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80 that his arrangement of the Siluridtg is virtually the 
same in the last edition of his R^gne Animal as it was 
in the first. Great alterations, no douht^ would have 
been made in his general work on ichthyology ; for it 
must have been evident to himself^ that, as the family 
now stands^ it is much in the same state as those of 
Falco, Sylvia, and Muscicapa, among birds^ once were^ 
when Linnsan authority was considered paramount to 
that of nature. With a hope^ therefore^ of laying 
some foundation for a natural arrangement of this 
group, to which for many years we have felt much 
attached, we shall now submit to the ichthyologist our 
latest views on its internal and external relations. Al- 
though this will be the result of much personal inves- 
tigation, it would be ii\justice not to add that this 
could never have been accomplished, but for the inva- 
luable labours of Spix, Agassiz^ and Hamilton, whose 
admirable descriptions and characteristic figures have 
made us almost as well acquainted with the SilurkUe of 
Tropical India and America, as if we had personally 
examined all the subjects themselves. 

(276.) The natural station of the SiLURiDiB, in the 
circle of the present order, has already been investigated. 
By occupying an intermediate station between the Gadi- 
da, or die cod-fish, and the Cohitida, or loaches, it be- 
comes the most aberrant family of the circle ; and thus 
corresponds to the order of chdoniform fishes^ or the 
Plectognathes, and to the class of Amphibia, These 
analogies, which are particularly beautiful, at once ac- 
count for the fact of our finding among the SUuridtB 
a far greater proportion of mailed fishes than exist in 
any other group, either of the Maiacapterygee or of the 
Acanthopteryges: it is this peculiar character, in short, 
which marks the typical perfection of the whole. Our 
first division, therefore, or sub-family, is compos^ of 
the LoricariruB, or mailed cat-fish: they are distin- 
guished^ like the Lor, plecostomus Linn, (^fig, 78.), by 
the head and body being covered, more or less, by hard 
osseous plates, forming large nyie scales ; and especially 
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by the situation of the mouthy which is always placed 
beneath. The sub-family of Pimehdince next succeeds : 




this is a much more numerous division than the last, from 
which^ although the body is' sometimes partially mailed^ 
it may be further distinguished by^ the mouth being ter- 
minal^ or but seldom placed beneath the snout. It like- 
wise comprises all those silures whose belly^ as in the 
generality of fishes^ is of equal length' with the tail^ 
80 that the vent is nearly central between the pectoral 
and the caudal fins: this structure carries with it, 
almost universally^ a peculiarity in the proportionate 
length of the anal fin, which is never very long, as in the 
succeeding division ; nor are the number of dorsal fins 
ever less than two, the hinder of which is always adipose. 
The third sub-family includes the true SUurince, or 
anguilliform cat-fish, well represented by the genus 
Plotasus Bl. (fiy, 79.)» They are immediately known 
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from the Pimehdi, with which they have hitherto been 
confounded, by tlie excessive length of their tail, which is 
always more dian two, and often four, times the length 
of the abdomen : this structure produces a correspond- 
ing modification of the ventral fin, which is always 
exceedingly long and low, so as in nearly all cases to ex- 
ceed one half the length of the entire fish. Like the 
LoricariruB, we find that the two typical genera of the 
SUuriruB are distinguished by the presence or absence of 
a small adipose fin ; although, in all other respects, their 



orgBiiisitioii IB essentially the same. The great dere- 
lopement of the tail, however, from being the primary 
cbtaracterUdc of the whole gronp, may be traced in aU 
the Bbeirant types, notwithBtAnding the Dumeroua van- 
Btiona they present in other parts of their structure. 
Quitting thoe, however, by means of the eel-like genua 
Ptolomii, we enter at once into the fourth «ub-faraily, re- 
presented by the genera Aspredo of Artedi (Aap. GrmimtU 
Sw., Jig. SO.) Platystacus (in part) of Bloch, and two 



or three others. The first of these is probably the type 
of the whole : they are distinguished bj' the excessive 
smatlncBs of their eyes, which are vertical, or placed 
close together on the top of their head; and the aper- 
ture of the gilli is merely a simple cleft of the skin, as 
in the Pleetognathet, or dieloniform genera. Here, also, 
we arrange the remarkable genus Asiroblepas of Hum- 
boldt*, one of the most extraordinary fish in the whole 
family, since its connection to certain Mysti of Grono- 
vius is quite evident. In the Heterolyranckug 5-(en(tt- 
culatui of Spix, the head is protected or mailed by bony 
plates, as in the fieterobrancAi of Egypt ; while its length- 
ened muzzle shows such an affinity to the Sorubirue, ^at 
we consider its real afSnitles to be with these latter fishes. 
The genus SoruHum of Spix we place after the Aepre- 
dijuE: in these the dorsal fins are two — the hinder one 
being either adipose, or with imperfectly developed rays: 
the head, however, has now become uncommonly long 
and lar^, the muzzle obtuse and dilated, and the upper 
jaw considerably longer than the under. We cannot fail 

• Thig U nM alluded la tar U. Cuiter, eien In hli doUl 
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to recognise in these characters the genuine indication of 
the hroad-headed or cartilaginous type of animals ; for 
they are not only the primary external marks by which 
that type is distinguished^ but are almost peculiar to this 
division of the Silurida, The same form^ indeed, but 
differently modified, is seen in the SturUoma roHrata*; 
so that we once more enter among the LoricariruBy with 
which we began our survey^ and the circular succession 
of all the sub-families becomes sufficiently evident 

(277.) Let us now compare the preceding divisions 
with the primary orders of fish^ placing each in the 
natural series of their succession. This comparison^ 
also^ will elicit several other characteristics of the Si- 
lurian groups which have not been yet touched upon. 

Sub-familiesof Am^i^^^jti rhn,,u4^» Orden of 

S1LUBID& Analogical Characters. TFibhbb. 

Lorkariiue. CThe two most typical groiyM in ) Malacoptbbtgbs. 
Pimelodkue. I their respective circles. J Acanthoptbbyoes. 

Cj7.<w«>. 5" Tall excessively long; the caudal, 7 . 

SUurtna. J «nal. and dorsal fins often united j ^^^^ 

Mpredina. [ Ey«i^»°»all, vertical} gills immove-jp^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

We need not again advert to the difficulty that arises^ 
in some cases, of determining the more particular ana- 
logies of the two typical groups of one circle^ with those 
of another circle ; which, as we have had frequent oc- 
casion to observe^ appears to be sometimes reversed. 
In such cases we must fall back upon the strength of 
our affinities, and leave the analogies to be explained 
in a more advanced state of the science. No one, how- 
ever, can deny that iheLoricarincB andPimelodiruB follow 
each other, and this in as unquestionable a manner as 
the soft-finned fishes are succeeded by the spined order. 
These points, therefore, being determined by absolute 
affinity, — an affinity acknowledged by all writers, — it 
follows, from the collateral evidence derived from the 
other groups, that these four are analogous to each 

• Loricaria rottrata of Spix. 
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Other, As the SUurida are the most mailed of all the 
floft-finned fishes^ they thus become analogous to the 
tortoises^ or chelonian reptiles^ and to the chelonifbrm 
fishes ; hence it is natural to suppose that the Lori^ 
cariruB, from being the most maUed, are those which 
should stand at the head of the family* On the other i 

hand^ the PimelodincBy in point of general structure^ P 

appear to be the most perfectly formed^ or, rather, the 
most highly organised, of the two : their body, indeed, 
is naked, but they have all two distinct dorsal fins ; and 
those cirri, which are few and short, or altogether want- 
ing, in the Loricarina, are here developed to an enor- 
mous length, more especially in those of the New World. 
Leaving these, we may proceed to the other comparisons, 
where the analogies are so strong that they must strike 
every one who has paid any attention to this most fas- 
cinating department of zoology. The SUuriruB, indeed, 
are not, like the eels, destitute of the ventral fins, for 
then thejf would actually become apodal fishes; but 
the great development of their tail, their rounded 
caudal fin, their dark lurid hues, and their natural 
habits, leave nothing more to be desired on this head. 
It is proper, also, to observe in this place, that what has 
previously been said on the habits of the European 
species {Silurus ylanis), must be looked on as more par- 
ticularly applicable to this division, rather than to the 
other sub- family of the Silurida ; about which, in fact, 
we really know little or nothing. The analogy between 
the AspredincB and the Plectognathes is rendered per- 
fectly conclusive by the structure of the gill-covers, 
which in these two groups are immoveable. Again, it 
may be observed as a general rule, that, on comparing 
any natural group of fish with the primary orders of the 
class, we shall almost invariably find that those whose 
eyes are small, and situated at die top of the head, turn 
out to be the most aberrant in their own circle : now^ 
this is explained by looking to the order Plectogrutthes, 
where we find both the BalistidtB and the' ChironectidcB 
possessing this structure in a remarkable degree. The 
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same peculiarity is apparent in the most aberrant of all 
the apodal fishes^ where the eyes^ as in Myxine, are 
totally wanting. All these facts are in full accordance 
with our theory (or, rather, we shouldj say they have 
been the foundations of the theory), that the most 
aberrant group of a circle is always tbat which is least 
organised : the class Acrita in the animal kingdom, the 
Amphibia among the Fertebrata, the Vermes among the 
Aunuloea, and innumerable other instances, are too 
well known to require enumeration ; and we now have 
a further instance in the circle of the Silurida, Fi- 
nally, we come to the relations of the SorubiruB with 
the cartilaginous order of fishes, and the fissirostral 
type of birds : the discovery of this group in the rivers 
of Tropical America, by the lamented Spix, and the 
masterly description of its peculiar structure by Agassiz, 
has thrown a light upon this family, we have been 
waiting for several years ; while the no less important 
discovery o£Sturisama, by the same traveller, establishes 
two of the most important facts in the natural arrange- 
ment of the family; — one showing us a group with 
the flat protruded muzzle of the sharks; the other, 
the manner in which the whole of the groups we have 
now reviewed, close into a circle. Did our space permit 
us to extend these analogies to the Triglida, the order 
PlectognatheSy and some other groups, many new and 
interesting illustrations would result ; but there is so 
much to be said on the internal relations of the Siluridas 
among themselves, that we must proceed at once to a 
more detailed account of the variations of structure ob- 
servable in each of the sub-families we have now de- 
signated. 

(2790 ^^ *^* he^A of the LoricariruB, or mailed cat* 
fish, stands the genus Loricaria, distinguished by having 
the whble of the body (excepting the belly), together 
with the head, covered by large osseous plates, re- 
sembling rude scales ; the back being furnished with a 
single dorsal fin. , There are not many species, and there- 
fore it might seem premature to divide the contents of 
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80 small 8 group into sub-genera; yet as this has already 
been done, in part, by M M . Spix and Agassi z, we shall 
adopt their divisions. Nearly all the types or sub-genera 
of Loricaria appear to be discovered; and the addi- 
tional interest that attaches to them from this cir- 
cumstance^ renders it advisable to designate them by i 
sub-generic names. One of the most remarkable of these / 
is AcanthicHS Sp.^ where the whole head and body are i 
covered with short acute prickles, placed on the surface / 
of the osseous plates, and even on the first ray of the 
fins : the caudal fin is very large, deeply lunated, and 
has the outermost rays greatly lengthened : the cirri are 
only two, and very short ; but even these are slightly 
barbed, on one side^ with setaceous hairs. This extraordi- 
nary fish was discovered in the great river of Amazons. 
Rhinelepis of the same author is entu*ely without these 
prickles ; but the edges of the plates are erenated ; the 
two cirri very short and fieshy ; and the tail moderate 
and only slightly lunate. The Pfeco^/omt^^of Gronovius* 
is another, and a most interesting form, at once dis- 
tinguished by the great length of its taQ ; while the 
caudal fin has one of its external rays prolonged into 
a filament^ as in Acanthicus: this singular fish is 
probably an aberrant type for it has no cirri ; and it 
thus opens an immediate passage'to the next genus^ Hy- 
postoma, where it is met by the Hy. etentaculata of Spix, 
equally characterised by the absence of cirri, yet having ^ 
an adipose dorsal fin, which is the peculiar distinction 
of this genus. There are only two species of these I 
double-finned Loricariat yet known^from South America. 
Following this^ we now first chara^erise the genus JETop- 
lisoma (iJ. punctata ^w,,fig, 81.), the type of which is 
the Cataphractus punctatus of Bloch. Unlike all the 
mailed silures, the mouth is terminal, as in the generality 
of fishes : but, it differs from all the others, in having the 
the body compressed: the cirri are well developed; and 
although the anal fin is short, the tail is long, so that 
the vent is very close to the ventral fin: this is, in short, 

* Zooph. pL 2. fig. 1, 2. 
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) very distinct type, wfaethei; we regard the comprcB- 
don of its h«Hd and body, or the singular scales with 



which it is covered. It is followed by another, to 
which a variety of names has been applied, with little 
regard either to priority, or propriety, of nomenclature. - 
To give, for inslAnce, d>e name of CaUichlhy*, implying 
a beautiful figh, to one of the most ugly in die whole 
family, is manifestly absurd : we shall, therefore, fol* 
low Bloch and Lacepede, and relwn the old name of 
Catapltraetttg to that strange-looking fish, figured by 
Bloch (pi. 377. f. 1.) with the specific name of deprea- 
jfw. IlB eyes are very amall and nearly vertical ; the 
head la^e and greatly depressed ; and it poasesses, 
altogether, the strongest possible resemblance to the 
Atipredinie .- the mouth, indeed, can scarcely be said to 
be beneath ; but the dentated plates which cover the 
whole body, in two series on each ude, are precis^y of 
the same pattern and atructiire as those of HoplUoma, 
and plainly distinguish it from aU the types of the Aipre- 
diruB. Last of all, we have the new genua SlurUoma 
Sw., represented by the Loricaria roetrata of Spis, dis- 
tinguished at once from all the foregoing, by its long 
obtuse snout, which projects so considerably beyond the 
mouth, that it has the greatest possible analogy to the 
sharks. On looking to the slender form of this type, 
and of the Loricaria maoulata of Bloch, we see at once 
that the series of this aub-family forms a most perfect 
circle : the last-named fiah, in fact, would be a Stvri- 
loma, had it not the short muzzle of Loricaria. 

TOJ,. 1. Z 
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(279*) ^e are thus brought back again to the point 
from whence we started ; and we find that the genera of 
the LoricaruB describe a circle, whose analogies may be 
thus expressed : — 

Genera of the ^««7«-i*- Sub-faniiKe« of 

LoRicABiN£. Anawgies. ^^^ Silueidjb. 

Loricaria. [^^nea?h!"^^ "*'^^'** """"^^ P^»*^«*}LoRiCAaiNJi. 

mpp'toma. P^JR^^"" "^''^y" *''°' ***^ •«^*»»^] PlWELODINiE. 

Hoplisoma. ] '^"^Ifgn!''"*^' "'^^ ""^"^ ^ *^^ I^" ] Silurin^e. 

Catapkractus, Eyes very small, nearly vertical Aspredin^. 

Slurtsoma. Snout lengthened, depressed. SorubiN£. 

The representation which these genera of the Lo- 
ricarincB gives us of the primary divisions of the 
whole family, developes their analogy, likewise, with 
the primary orders of fishes. It is, indeed, a most in* 
teresting circumstance to find that in such a group as 
this we should have a representation of the Gymnetes, or 
riband-fish, in the compressed shape of Hoplisoma^ so 
totally at variance with all the other genera ; while the 
small vertical eyes, and the general aspect of Catcu 
phractus, remind us immediately of Aspredo, 

(280.) The sub-family of the Pimelodin^ is dis- 
tinguished by positive and negative characters, or, rather, 
of two which are universal, and of two which admit of 
some partial exceptions. The mouth, in the first place, 
is always terminal : the body, likewise, is naked ; 
for although, in consequence of their dose affinity to 
the Loricarinee, some few of these fishes have a 
single row of small plates upon their sides, and even 
on their head, yet these plates never extend beyond 
the nape. They have all two dorsal fins ; the hinder 
being completely adipose, or without any vestige 
of rays. Their more striking peculiarity, as already 
remarked, is in the length of the belly and tail being 
equal, so that the anal fin is never of that exceeding 
length which it is in all the Silurirus, Some idea of 
the numerous modifications of form that enter into this 
group, may be gathered by looking to the contents 
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of M. Cuvier's dirisions (or sub-genera, as they are 
termed) Pimelodug and ^o^rui, — two artificial groups, 
which we have found it impossible to understand :- to 
UH they appear to be common receptacles for all Siluri 
having two dors&l fins. Commencing, then, our survey 
with Bucb PiTMlodi as seem to have the greatest 
afBoity with the last sub-family, we may notice the 
genus Syw>donteg, where the head is mailed as far as the 
. firat dorsal fin ; but the body is entirely naked; the 
muizle is naked and unusually narrow ; while the 
lower jaw ia armed with numerous hooked flexible 
teeth, of a structure altogether unique, as M. Cuvier 
obeerrea, among fishes : it would appear, however, that 
this is not strictly the case, for the teelh of HypoHoma 
etentacvMm of Spis are similarly formed ; while they 
are, no doubt, arUcuIaled or flexible at their roola, in 
the same way as in Syaodcntes ; otherwise they would 
be useless, at the hooks at their end could not act. 
Close to this type, well represented by Syn. Suppelli 
(fig. 83.), Cuvier places Lacepede's genus '^^enieosu**, 




founded on the military or ]]omed silure of Blocb 
(pLS62.), and with which he associates ihePimelodus Si~ 
iondia of Hamilton (pi. 9. !. 50.) ; but as both these 
fishes have the belly much shorter than the tail, they do 
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not enter among these types. The two primary divisions 
of this Bub.family may be thus characterised : — In the 
firsts — to which we retain the name of Myatus, as 
originally proposed by Artedi and all the old ichthy- 
ologists^— we see the general form of Pimelodua, united 
with some of the characters of Loricariu : the parts 
before the dorsal fin, for instance, are protected by bony 
plates ; and on each side of the body is a series of 
smaller ones, placed in a single row, so as to form a 
lateral line, armed with prickles, as in o«ir M» coatatus 
(Bl. 376.). This structure, in fact, is precisely analogous 
to the plates of the genus Trachinus among the Scom» 
lerida, and many other instances of spiny or raised 
lateral lines to be found in analogous groups. The simple 
plates upon the head are not, however, confined to this 
genus ; nor can they be looked upon as a primary generic 
character; since diey occur in most of the Indian 
PimelodiruB, and even in some of the Silurina, In the 
next or most typical genus, Pimelodus^ the sides of the 
body are always naked : the species of this group are 
exceedingly numerous in the rivers of India> and several 
are found in those of Tropical America. We have 
failed, however, in discovering such characters as would 
separate these species geographically : for although the 
majority, if not all, of those with the head entirely 
naked seem restricted to America, yet those in which 
this part and the nape are covered with a buckler, are 
found, with little or no essential variation of structure, 
in both hemispheres. Among the Indian species, minor 
differences will be observed, sufficient to constitute sub- 
genera, easily recognised, and therefore much better 
understood than if we attempted to arrange them by their 
teeth, — an attempt which has so signally failed in tiie two 
^^ sub-genera" just alluded to, viz. Pimelodus axidBagrus. 
In some of those Indian species which we suspect are 
typical of the genus Pimelodus (as we now propose to re- 
strict it), we observe that the adipose dorsal fin is of such 
considerable length as almost to fill up the interval be- 
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tween the first dorsal and the caudal, while it is very low 
at hoth its extremities.* Another small group has th6 
adipose fin much shorter, and triangular : the cirri are 
only four ; and the anterior rays of the first dorsal, pec- 
toral, and caudal fins greatly elongated. f A third as- 
semblage have the adipose fin very small, oval, and 
pedunculated ; and here the number of cirri raries from 
eight to four. :|: It deserves some attention, that, in. the 
descriptioiis of the alwve, notice is generally taken of a 
strong sharp spine, attached to the gill covers, — a charac- 
ter which does not appear to be found in those Pime- 
iodiruB of Tropical America which have been described 
and figured by Spix and Agassiz. We feel convinced 
that there must be some such difibrenoe between the 
PtrndodintB of these two hemispheres ; but this, as weU 
as many other points of structure, have been hitherto 
passed over by our predecessors, so that we can come to no 
determination on this point, at least in respect to such 
species as we have not personally examined. As for 
attempting to determine the natural sub-genera by the 
serrature or smoothness of the dorsal and pectoral spines, 
or even by the presence or absence of naked plates upon 
the head, we have altogether failed in the attempt. The 
admirable descriptions, indeed, of Dr. Hamilton, who 
enumerates no less than thirty-three Pimdodi found in 
the Ganges alone, is quite sufficient to convince the ich- 
ihyolo^st that the above characters are merely specific, 
and therefore quite unfit to be employed for the con- 
struction of sub-genera. One species, in fact, will some- 
times difier only from another in having the pectoral 
spine either smooth or serrated; a third, in the obvious 
line of affinity, will have it barbed on one side only, or 
on both ; and sometimes the side where the dentations 
are situated, is different in one species to that of the next. 
The same remark is applicable to the teeth, even on M. 
Cuvier's confession; and the descriptions of Dr. Ha- 

• Oangetic Fishes, pL 11. fig. 67. f lb. pi. 7. flg. SSL 

t lb. pL SL fig. 57., pi. 23. ag. 60. 6& Russell, No. 169. 

2 3 
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milton are to the same effect. The teeth^ in fact^ 
throughout the whole of the Siluridig, are so minute, 
that their structure can seldom he determined^ except 
under the power of a high magnifier. The value of a 
character can only he determined hy its extent ; and, 
according to this rule, we find that it either serves to 
designate a family, or a species. The fins of fishes, as 
every one knows^ are analogous to the wings of birds ; 
and we were the first, in conjunction with professoSr 
Temminck^ who employed the modifications of the pri- 
mary quills as characters for the discrimination of the 
natural groups among birds. There is consequently 
good reason to suppose that the same importance should 
be attached to the structure of these organs among fishes; 
and the proofs offered in this volume, for, such an hypo- 
thesis, are not few. The number of the cirri among the 
SiluridcB seem more constant than the characteristics 
of which we have just spoken t but they do not appear 
to be sufficient for sub-generic distinctions, when not 
supported by other and more constant characters. 

(281.) Leaving now the two typical genera of the 
Pimelodina, we may particularly mention three others, 
each of which presents some very prominent and pecu- 
liar characters ; these we shall look on in the light of 
generic types — not so much from our belief that the two 
first are really so, but that they may be kept for the 
present distinct from the two presumed typical groups. 
The first of these is Sisar*^ which has tlie head broad, 
depressed, covered with bony plates marked with tu- 
bercles and ridges, and terminating behind in three nar- 
row processes. The cirri are more numerous than in 
any other Siluri yet discovered — amounting to no less 
than fourteen, all of which, however, are shorter than 
the head ; the lips fleshy; and there are no teeth : the 
eyes are small, and very high. Between the head and 
first dorsal fin is a bony plate; and near the latter are 
five small plates, nearly united, and disposed in a double 

* Sisor rabdopkorut% Hamilt, p. 206. 
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row : the back, between the first dorsal and the caudal, 
has a taherculated bony ridge : the vent is before the 
middle. The dorsal fins are two : the anterior has the 
first dorsal ray hard at the base, but soft at its point, 
the. hinder part being indented ; the second dorsal has 
only one short prickle, with a short membrane behind : 
the pectoral spine is strong and doubly serrated ; ventral 
fins small ; anal fin of six rays only. The caudal fin is 
very remarkable: it is lunate, and of ten rays; the 
uppermost one of which is so much prolonged, like a 
whip or rod, as to exceed the whole length of the head 
and body. This great developement of the caudal or tail 
fin, and the partially mailed plates upon the nape, lead 
to the belief that this extraordinary fish forms the pas- 
sage, in conjunction with Synodontes, between the Lori- 
cariruB and the PimehdiruB, We have not, howfever, 
yet seen a specimen ; and unfortunately Dr. Hamilton's 
description, which we have here abridged, is unaccom- 
panied by any figure. There is some distant resem- 
blance bet ween, (S'ttfor and the Silurus Bagre of Bloch : 
this latter, however, we shall for the present keep dis- 
tinct, under the name of Breviceps, In this the cau- 
dal fin is also lunate ; but the points are not extended, 
like those of the first dorsal and pectoral rays, which 
reach to a very considerable length: the head is par- 
ticularly short and obtuse, with the eyes very remote; 
and there are only two pairs of cirri, one of which is 
very short. The upper jaw is slightly longer than the 
under : it is very large, and armed with numerous sharp 
teeth, very small, placed in two broad rows on the upper 
jaw, and in one on the under : finally, the tongue is 
very large, thick, and rounded. We mention these par- 
ticulars in this place, from a belief that this type shows 
us the fissirostral genus of the Pimelodince, or that by 
which the sharks are represented in this sub-family. 
The third genus is that by which we distinguish the 
Pimelodus cyclopium of Humboldt (Cyclopium Hum' 
boldtii Sw. Ji^. 83.), which, because it has an adipose fin, 
has been suffered until now to remain unnoticed, even as 

z 4 
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a sectional division of ^^ the great genus Pimehdus.** A 
more beantiful representation of the AsprediruBy and 




especially of Astrohlepusy cannot possibly be imagined : . 
the cirri are only two ; and, but for its adipose dorsal^ 
this singular fish so much resembles Astroblepus, that it 
might be placed in the same genus. 

(282.) Imperfect as is this sketch of the PimeUh 
dina, we feel persuaded, that, when all the fishes that 
have been referred to this group are well understood, it 
wiU turn out to be one of the most perfect of all the 
circles in ichthyology. The forms slightly intimated 
by Cuvier under the heads of PimeMus and Bagrus, 
are so numerous, so varied, so singular, and their cha- j 

racters are so differently combined, that every shade of ' 

variation promises to exist in these two magazines of ! 

forms. With the hope of finally working out the whole 
of these, we have long been collecting drawings and spe- 
cimens of all the species; and we take this opportunity 
of soliciting the assistance of all those wellwishers to 
Science, who, by residing near the great rivers of India 
or America, have it in their power to assist us with 
correct drawings made from the fresh subjects. Nu- 
merous as are the SiluridcB yet discovered^ we believe 
that as many more remain unknown; and tha^, when all 
the subordinate types are discovered or ascertained, each 
genus will possess its five sub- genera, representing those 
of the sub-family we shall now enter upon. 

(283.) The true Silubinje form that division of the 
family which represents the eels or apodal fishes : this 
relation is at once manifested by the excessive length % 

of the tail, in comparison to that of the abdomen (as 
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seen in Silurue latieeps, fig, 84.) : it consequently^ re- 

84 
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suits that the vent is much nearer to the pectoralj fin 
than to the caudal^ and that the anal fin is unusually 
long: this is almost the universal character of every 
fish within the circle; although in some of the aberrant 
genera it is, of course^ less conspicuous than in the 
more typical. The first type that meets us^ after quit- 
ting the Pimdodince, is Ageniosus, at present composed 
of only three known species^ which belong to two sub- 
genera. In Ageniosus proper^ we place the Silurus mi' 
litarU of Linn.*^ remarkable for having the intermax- 
iUaries developed in the form of two suberect bony 
and serrated spines^ resembling homs^ which are placed 
before the eyes : the head^ as in Brevicepe, is broad and 
depressed; the mouth very wide; and the first ray of 
the dorsal greatly elongated. The second sub-genus we 
have named Siionia t {S. luriday Hg, 85.), as apparently 




the true type of the genus. Although in this type there are 
two cirri, yet they are so small as to be nearly obsolete : 
it thus seems to connect Ageniosus to the genus Pachyp- 



• Bloch, pi. sesL 



t Pimelodes sUondia, Hamilt. pi 7. fig. 5a 
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terus, where the cirrci are fully developed. In other re- 
spects, the general form of Ageniosus and Silonia are very 
dissimilar. In the latter the head is short and thick, but 
very slightly widened or flattened : the whole fish, in* 
deed, is much compressed, and the lower edge, as Dr. 
Hamilton says, is **^ sharp, somewhat like a knife," or, 
in other words, carinated : the mouth is moderate ; the 
eyes are large ; and the whole appearance of the other 
parts is more in accordance with ordinary fishes than 
with any of the present family. One species is dia- 
phanous *, the viscera being inclosed in a bright silver- 
coloured membrane, analogous to that Of Argentina: 
the two cirri are even more minute than in the last, 
being scarcely visible without the aid of a magnifier; 
and in both these speces the gill membrane has nume- 
rous rays. As the other subordinate types of this genus 
remain to be determined, we shall liazard no conjectures 
upon them, but at once proceed to the next, which we 
propose to designate Pachypterus, In this there is still a 
second adipose dorsal fin, but the cirri are very conspicuous ; 
and the tail is considerably more lengthened, so as to 
be often near three times the length of the abdomen : it 
is bordered beneath, for nearly its whole extent, by the 
anal fin. We cannot, at present, xletermine more than 
two of the sub-genera belonging to this group;— one from 
India, which is the typical, includes many species ; the 
other, which is the Hypopthalmus of Spix (Jig. 86.), and of 




which two are known, seems peculiar to the rivers of Ame- 
rica. The second dorsal fin is reduced to so small a size, 
that it becomes almost obsolete. We next pass to the genus 

* Chandramarat lb. p. 162. 
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SHurus, the most typical group in this sub-familyj all 
of which are known by a single and very short dorsal 
fin^ a very long anal fin^ and a distinct caudal, either 
rounded or lobed* We may enter the genus Silurus by 
the Silurus garua of Dr. Hamilton^ which forms the 
type of our sub-genus Clupisoma: this singular fish 
is almost a counterpart of Silonia^ except that it has but 
a single dorsal fin^ and the muzzle is provided with 
eight moderately long cirri. Had we not analysed this 
group more than the others, we should certainly have 
imagined these two singular types passed into each other; 
and, indeed, so long as the circularity of the genera 
^achypterus and Ageniosus remains undetermined, there 
is still a probability of such being the case : yet this, 
although it might somewhat affect the contents of those 
two genera, would not alter this; for in its fins and cirri 
it is so truly a Silurus, that even Dr. Hamilton refers it 
to that genus. Following this^ we place the sub-genus 
CalUchrus Ham., distinguished by all the species having 
a forked tail. These fish, as the doctor observes, are 
rather handsome, and have little or nothing of that lurid 
appearance by which the neighbouring species are disr 
tinguished : they are all very rich, fine- flavoured food ; 
and grow to from nine to twelve inches in length : they 
are chiefly found in the ponds and ditches of Bengal; 
and, no doubt, many more than the five species already 
known remain undiscovered. The caudal fin is always 
lobed; the sides of the body are sub-diaphanous; the 
head is only slightly fiattened (thus presenting an affi- 
nity, in these two last characters, to Clupisoma)^ the 
moutli large, and the upper jaw much longer than the 
lower: the eyes are small, and are on the sides, noe 
towards the top, of the head ; while the gill membran- 
has nine rays. Quitting these bright-coloured fishes, 
we enter among those to which we retain the sub-ge^ 
neric name of Silurus. They are at once distinguished 
from the last type by having the caudal fin rounded : the 
body is much compressed, while the head is remarkably 
(^pressed: the mouth is moderately large, and opens 




t 
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horizontally: the first ray of the dorsal and pectoral fins 
varies in almost every species; sometimes it is smooth, 
and sometimes serrated on one or on hoth sides. The 
liead does not turn upward; and the jaws are ahout 
equal. The SUurus glani», already mentioned^ tc^ether 
with S. fMsilis (Bloch, pL 370. f. 2.) and S. laticeps, 
fig. 84.)^ are typical examples of this structure. Follow- 
ing this^ we place the suh-genqs Malapturus of Lacepede^ 
represented hy the electric silure of the Nile,*— a fish 
which is said to possess all the properties of the torpedo 
and of Gymnotus eUctricua, although in an inferior de- 
gree. This sub-genus is distinguished from all the rest 
of the SUurincBy by having the small dorsal fin entirely 
adipose, and placed close to the end of the tail, adjoin- 
ing the caudal fin. The head is turned upwards^ but 
the upper jaw is manifestly longer than the under. 
Two very interesting species* have recently been figured 
from general Hardwick's collection of Indian drawings: 
\. in one of these there appears a series of small spines 

I ' placed alj along the back^ in front of the dorsal ; but as 

this is the only apparent departure from the typical 
structure^ we retain it in the present division. The 
spines in M, Cumerii are certainly analogous to those on 
the back of the Acanthonotus of Bloch^ but we cannot ^ 

for a moment entertain the supposition that these two 
fishes belong even to the same order. 

(284.) The very small size of the ventrals in the 
sub-genus Malapturus deserves notice^ for they are | 

almost obsolete^ being nearly one fourth less than the 
pectoral fins. The last type of form which we imagine I 

to enter within this group is Ptisichthysf ; it has^ indeed^ 
the body and fins of CaUtchrus; but the snout is turned 
upwards; and although the head is unusually broad^ the 
mouth is excessively small, and opens vertically^ just as 

* Malapterurus {AUia) Bengolenat Gray, Silurus (Acanthonotus) Cuvi- 
erUAGny, Ind. Zool., vol. i. pC85. fig. 1, £?. The probability is» that Mr. 
Gray did not, at the moment, recofiectt that the name of Acantljtonotus 
had been already used. 

t The Arabians call these fishes SchUbe, but Cuvier, by some oversight, 
has omitted to give them a classic name : their humped back has sug- 
gested that of Pusichthys. 
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we see in the genera Marmyrue, Ckiranectesj Uranoseo. 
pus, Trachinus, and numerous others. So completely^ 
indeed^ do these Silurina remind the idithyologist of 
the efaironectiform type^ that Dr. Ruppell has given the 
specific name of Uranascopus to a species he has recently 
«HscoYered in the Nile. This testimony of its analo- 
gical relation to the order Plectognathes is highly satis- 
factory, since it is given, as it were, incidentally^ or as 
an insulated fact, without any idea of the inference we 
have drawn from it. 

(285.) We now pass on to the fourth division or 
genus of the Silurirue, to which we retain the name of 
PlotosiLS Bloch. With but one exception • (Heterobran- 
chus bidorsalis Geoff., fig, 87* )> ^^ ^^^ fishes it contains 




have but a single dorsal ; but then this fin, instead oi 
being short and high, is very long and low, — so long, 
indeed, that it extends to nearly the whole length of the 
back ; the anal fin is nearly of the same length ; and 
both either terminate just before they reach the caudal, 
88 




as in the sub-genus Clarias (^fig, 88.), or are actually 
united to that fin, as in Ploto8us(fig, 790^^^^®*^ ^® **^^ 

* M. Cuvier has placed under Heterdbranchut^ certain fish^ belonging to 
the genus Clarnu of Gronovius, which was subsequently called Macropte- 
ronotus by Lacepede. As. I consider these latter to belong to a distinct 
type, they are so designated in the Synopsis, under the original name of 
CuiriaSt imposed on them by Gronovius, which I see no occasion for alter- 
ing. If these fishes have the same ramified branchia as GeoflfVoy's Hetero- 
branchus bidorsalis^ an additional sanction is given for placing the latter 
fish in the genus PlotosuSi notwithstanding its possessing two dprsal fins. 
I must confess, however, that 1 am not quite satisfied on the true relations 
of this singular type. 
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greatly flattened, and the eyes small ; but the lower jaw 
is shortest, and the cirri are usually eight* Here^ then^ 
we have the true anguiUiform or eel-shaped silures, dis- 
tinguished in the most remarkable manner from all 
those we have yet noticed ; and yet so closely allied are 
they to the last genus, in every thing but their long 
dorsal fin^ that their affinity becomes apparent to every 
one : the subordinate types or sub-genera, however, are 
as yet very few, and therefore we cannot state how far 
the contents of the circle represent that of the last, noi 
can we trace the connection to the fifth genus, — a genus, 
however, too remarkable to be confounded with any 
other; we allude to Cetopsis of Agassiz (fig, 89.)* These 




silures present us, in their long anal fins, with the primary 
character of the Silurirus ; but in all other respects show 
a marked resemblance to Cychpium in the circle of the 
PimelodincBf and to Astroblepus among the Aspredince : 
like these, and all other of their representatives, the eyes 
are remarkably small — indeed,so minute, that they appear 
as mere specks in the skin, — and their situation is nearly 
on the top of the crown : the dorsal fin is single, trian- 
gular, and placed near the crown, which is thick and 
obtuse : the mouth is large^ and the gape obliquely ver- 
tical : there are no dorsal or pectoral spines : the tail is 
hardly longer than the body ; and the four cirri are so 
very short, as not to be so long as the head. Now, it 
is to these two last characters that we must call the na- 
turalist's attention. In commencing our survey of this 
sub-family, it will be remembered that the first genus, 

• BatracKus, Bloch, pi. 370. fig. 1. ; M. Hamfltonii, Hamilt. pi. 26. fig. 45. 
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AgeniosuSfis remarkable for two things; — one^ the slight 
excess of the tail^ in regard to its lengthy over that of 
the belly ; and the other^ the almost total disappearance, 
in Clupisoma, of the cirri : these two characters are pos- 
sessed by Cetopsis ; and by these points of affinity we 
consider they pass into each other^ and close the series 
of the Silurinw, which thus becomes, in regard to its 
genera> a circular group. 

(286.) While the affinities we have been tracings 
and the forms of the genera and sub-genera, of the sub- 
family SiluriruB, are still before the reader, we will 
finish our exposition of the whole by looking to their 
analogies. Commencing with the genera of the Silurince, 
we find they succeed each other in the following order ; 
and by placing the sub-families of the whole group also 
in their own series of affinity, we shall get the follow- 
ing parallel analogical characters : — 

Genera of the j„ ,//.».>/,/ rhnrnrtj>*-» Sub-families of 

SiLURiN^. Analogtcai Characters, jj^^ Silurid^. 

Packypterus. Dorsal fins univerpally two. Fimelodin£. 

Sflurus. Only one dorsal fin in the typical forms. Loricarinje. 

Jgeniosus. Body unusually compreued. Siluridje. 

Some interesting facts, connected with the general 
structure and relations of these groups, will result from 
a more particular exposition of these analogies ; ■ resem- 
blances which, we confess, did not occur to us until after 
we had deemed it necessary to submit our arrangement of 
the SUuridcB to this test. In comparing Pachypterus 
with the Pimelodina, we see that, throughout both 
groups, the second adipose dorsal fin is invariably pre- 
sent ; and that there is the strongest resemblance be- 
tween the two is sufficiently established, by the fact of 
all authors having hitherto actually referred them to the 
same genus, -^ an error that has solely arisen from over* 
looking the great difference in the developement of the 

* Russell's description of his Platystachus angtaUaris, toL ii. p. 51. 
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tail^ existing between the PimdodituB and all the true 
SUuriruB. In the typical examples of the two next 
groaps which stand opposite each other^ namely, the 
genus Sikirtts and the sub-family LoricariruBy the 
adipose dorsal does not exist ; and it is further to be 
noted, that these two genera — Sibirus and Loriearia 
—are the pre-eminent types of their respective circles. 
Plotosus and Sorubium represent each other most com- 
pletely by their '^ very lai^e^ long, and depressed 
head * ;*' and by th6 snout projecting over the lower 
jaw, so as to render the mouth inferior, as in the Squa^ 
lidiB and the ol^er typical cartilaginous fishes. £qually 
beautiful is the analogy between Cetop$is and the minute- 
eyed genera Astroblepus and Aspredo ; and we find a 
perfect representation of all three in the genera Cyokh- 
pium, as well as in the types of the cheloniform fishes. 
We next find Ageniosus standing, in our table, opposite 
to the Silurida ; and this analogy at first sight appears 
forced,' because, as the silures represent the anguilliform 
fishes, it would seem to follow that Plotosus, from 
having all the hinder fins united^ should be compared to 
them, rather than to the SorubiruB : but further con- 
sideration on the nature of the anguilliform type will 
show this reasoning to be fallacious. Great length of 
tail is, indeed^ one of the chief indications of the anguilli. 
form structure ; but it is not the only one, for, through- 
out the greater part of the representations of this form 
among the acanthopterygious order^ the body is exces- 
sively thin; and analysis proves that the highest de- 
vdopement of this particular character is, that the body 
becomes semi-transparent or diaphanous. Now, by faf 
the greater part of the SiluHruB are remarkably thiii 
fishes, — that is, the body is very much compressed, 
although the head is remarkably <2^ressed. But It is 
only in our genus Sihnia (one of the types of Agenio- 
bus), that we find both head and body compressed, and 
this to a much greater degree than in any jiMer forms 
of the sub-family we are now investigating. Hence it 

.* RuMell thus deccribes the head of Piotosut. 
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follows that^ if StUmia had not been discovered, we 
should have had no precise representation of Cepola and 
all the other riband-like fishes ; so that^ under this view 
of the subject, what appeared to be an anomalous form 
among the SiluriruB, turns out to be one almost neces- 
sary to preserve that system of representation^ and that 
uniform variation of structure^ we trace in all the other 
groups. 

(287*) As we have ah^ady shown that the primary 
divisions of the whole family represent the primary 
order of fishes, we need not submit the genera of the 
SUurkuB to the same test; because, if they represent, as 
.we think we have now proved they do, the sub-families 
of their own circle, their analogy to the orders becomes 
established. We shall, therefore, now call the reader s 
attention to the difierent sub«genera of the restricted 
genus SUurus, in order to inquire whether these sub- 
genera do not, in the same manner, represent the genera 
of the sub-family; the affinities of these sub-genera have 
already been explained. We shall now, therefore, glance 
at their analogies. 

The sub-genera of Sihtrug hayebeen The genera of the Siluritue as already 

seen to follow each other thus — stated, stand in the following order— 
CaUicknu. Pachyptesus. ' 

Silunu. SiLURus. 

Malaptuna. Plotosub. 

Puiichthyt. Cetopsis. 

Qujpisama, Aoeniosos. 

Our proposition is, that each of these divisions are 
mutual representations of each other, independent of all 
those affinities by which the contents of each separate 
series are united ; and we shall now end<Avour to sub- 
• stantiate its truth. In the first place, we see CaUichrus 
standing opposite to Pachypterus; and we find that both 
have the body brightly coloured, and the caudal fin 
lobed, in contradistinction to SilurtLS, where the colours 
are dark and lurid, and the caudal fin rounded. That 
there is t^ strongest resemblance between Malapturus 
and Plotosus, may be established by the authority, if 
authority is required, of Bloch, who places them close 
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together ; in which respect^ notwithstanding the essen- 
tial difierences of their structure^ he is closely followed 
by Cuvier. We now come to Pusichthys: when we look 
to the small and nearly vertical mouthy we at once see an 
exemplification of those peculiarities by which Urano^ 
ifcopus, and all chironectiform types are so singularly 
distinguished ; this^ in fact^ is the only sub-genus of the 
above group that has the mouth opening vertically^ while, 
by the turning up of the snout^ it preserves a resemblance 
to Malapturua, The analogy of Clupisoma to AgeniO' 
9U9 (or, rather, to its type, the sub-genus Silonia) is very 
striking ; the exceeding long cirri of Clupisoma and its 
single dorsal fin, at once show its affinity to Silurus ;- 
and yet, setting these peculiarities aside^ Clupisoma and 
Sihnia^ are so like each other, and yet so different from 
all their congeners, that they appear almost related by 
affinity. Clupisoma has the same compressed head and 
body» the same fulness of the eyes, the same sharpness 
on the edge of the belly, the same semi-transparent sides, 
&c*, as we see in Silonia; yet it has but a single dorsal 
fin r we are at no loss to recognise, in both, a type of the 
Gymnetres, or riband-fish. Further comment upon these 
analogies would be superfluous. We now return to 
the affinities of the remaining sub-families. 

(288.) The fourth principal division of the SUuridce 
is that of the Aspredince; the typical distinctions of 
which are as follows : not only the head, but the ante- 
rior part of the body, is considerably flattened, while the 
tail preserves some resemblance to that of the last sub- 
family, the Siluri7ue,ia being generally slender ; the eyes 
are remarkably small, and placed on the crown of the 
head, so as to become vertical ; the branchial aperture 
is spiraculated, as in the cheloniform fishes, and consists 
of merely a slit of the skin; while the operculum itself, 
^^ unlike," as Cuvier observes, '^ aU other osseous fishes, 
is immovable." These are the positive characters of 
these singular fishes ; but in other respects they vary 
considerably. In our new genus Cotylephorus (C. Blochii, 
fig* 90.), which connects these to the Silurina, the anal 




the true genas Afpredo Art {fig. 80.), this fin is ehort. 
There is but one dorsal fin, which is small, and placed 
nearest the head ; the Srst dorsal, and the first of the pec. 
tflial rayE are generally very strong, and more lengthened 
than usuali and the barbels or cirri always present, at though 
variable in their number ; the muzzle projects slightly 
beyond the under jaw, which is transverse. Cuvier 
o1»erves that the immobility of the operculum is occa- 
sioned by the pieces which compose it being cemented^ 
as it were, to the tympanic bone and to the pre-oper. 
culum. , These chuacters apply, more or less, to the fol- 
lowing genera: — PhtyHadtue Bloch, Aitrobteput Humb. 
{fig. 91.), and Atpredo of Artedi and Gronovius; several 



others will doubtless be added, when the subordioate 
forms in this family are better understood. Now, it 
will be remembered that we have already designated 
several geners, equally remarkable with these for the 
smallness of dirar eyes, and their depressed head ; such, 
for instance, as Cata^ractus, Cycb^um, and Celoptii; 
but in none of these do we find the depressed body, 
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the fixed gills^ or the spiraculated aperture of the 
Aspredina: and all their other points of structure agree 
with the sub-families in which we have arranged them. 
ThuB^ Cataphractus has the perfectly mailed body and 
the two dorsals of the Loricarirue; Cychpium has the 
naked compressed body^ and the adipose fin of the Pi~ 
melodirug; while in Cetopais there are all the general cha- 
racters of the anguilliform SiluHncB, except that it has 
the minute vertical eyes oi Aspredo: hence it follows^ 
that all these become representations only of the present 
group in their own circles ; they have, in shorty a strong 
resemblance of analogy to Aspredo, but without any ab- 
solute affinity^ seeing that the preponderance of their 
general characters^ in all other respects, places them else- 
where. The passage from the Aspredina to our next 
division, appears to be made by two singular-looking 
fish^ which Gronovius erroneously places in the genus 
Mystus : one of these has the minute vertical eyes of 
Astroblepus and Aspredo, with the body and fins of 
Pimehdtis, or Sorubium; while the other, in all exter- 
nal points, evidendy belongs to the same type as Spix's 
Heterohranchus ; for both these latter have the elongated 
head, and the unequally lobed' caudal, rounded at the 
end of its divisions, which is such a general character 
among the Sorvhirue, although no fishes among the 
PimelodiruF, that ^e know of, have the caudal fin so 
constructed ; neither is the first dorsal ray, as in these, 
slender and unarmed. We may thus trace the passage 
from the Aspredina, and proceed to the next group. 

(289«) The SoBUBiNiE constitute the last division of 
this very extensive and intricate family. Although 
possessing something of the general appearance of the 
PimehdiruBy they are readily distinguished from them, 
and indeed from all the other sililres, by an unusually 
long and large head, having the muzzle very broad, 
flattened, and prolonged over the under jaw ; so that 
the mouth, by this formation, is situated beneath (^fig. 
92.). For the comparatively recent discovery of this 
highly interesting group, we are indebted to the re- 
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searches of Spix^ and the masterly descriptions of Agassiz.* 
Considering the immense number of forms^ crowded^ 



as this also is^ in the old genus Pimelodus, it would be 
quite premature to judge of the contents of this sub- 
family merdy from the few species that have as yet 
been placed in it. It is sufficient^ however^ for our 
present purpose^ that these are too remarkable to be 
iurranged under any other diyision of the family, more 
especially as they are the only silures having that large^ 
Ipng^ flat muzzle^ which characterises the cartilaginous 
order of fish^ the fissirostral type of birds, the aquatic 
order of quadrupeds, and the saurian reptiles. It is 
by this form^ also, that the great circle of the SiluridiB 
is closed ; for, in the genus Sturisamay we have the 
muzzle and elongated form of SoruMum, joined to the 
mailed body of the LaricaniruB. 

(290.) Before concluding our survey of the Silurida, 
we shall here introduce a few remarks upon two singu- 
lar types, which will enter among these fishes ; but of 
whose precise situation we feel doubtful. These are 
JSremophUus Humb., and Heterobranchus Spix : both 
these are described in two separate works, valuable, 
indeed^ as specimens of typography t, but of such enor- 

• We find an incidental notice of this group of Spix's in the R^^ne Ani- 
nuU, under the wrong name of Sorubimf no doubt amiiprint for Sorubiian. 

f There is not a more serious drawback to the studies of the great ma- 
jority of naturalists, than the publication of those national works, as they 
are called, which are intendea to commemorate the scientific ex]>editions 
fitted out at the expense of th^ European eoyernments. From the idea {we 
think a mistaken one) that no expense should be spared to render these 
publications as magnificent as possible ; they are published at such a price 
as absolutely to deoar all but princely naturalists fkom deriving any real 
benefit from them. The fnrand ouvrage sw PEgypte, and the folios of 
HumboUlt, are well-known instances of this typographical luxury ; not to 
mention others of our own country, published by subscription, at the cost 
of between two and three hundred pounds. These publications, indeed, 
are professedly Intended to promote science, but we have long thought 
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mouB expense^ as to be beyond the reach of private pur- 
chase ; nor are specimens of either of these fishes to be 
seen in the London museums. The annexed cut of Ere- 
mophUus (fig, QS.) will show how much more it resembles 




the SiluricUe, in general structure^ than any other family ; 
while the smallness of its eyes, and its single dorsal 
fin, gives it every appearance of belonging to the sub- 
family of Aspredirue : that it will form a distinct type, 
cannot be questioned, although it has not even been 
mentioned by M. Cuvier. If the figure is correct, it 
would seem that the pectoral fins are placed on a pe- 
duncle, so as to form a joint at the base, in precisely 
the same manner as those of the frog-fish, or ChironeC" 
tidcB ; and hence we are led to infer that it is the r6. 
presentation of those fishes in the circle of the Aspre^ 
dincB, in which case it would stand as the most aberrant 
type, intermediate, perhaps, between Cotylephorus and 
Mystus of Gronovius. Of the genus Heterobranchus 
we have already spoken. Of the H. bidorsalis, our 
figure (87.), reduced from that in the great work upon 
Egypt, will give the reader a correct idea of its general 
form : but not having the means of consulting th^ 



that they produce a contrary efi^t Five or six hundred pounds will but 
barely supply the working naturalist with such books as he must absolutely 
possess, if his researches are extensive, and he writes for the public : the 
additional purchase of such works of luxui^r m we here allude to, is, there, 
fore, quite out of the question ; and thus, they do not advance, but injure 
and impede science, by being so high priced as to debar nearly all natur. 
alists from their possession. Fortunately, however, this extravaj^ant taste 
is giving way to a more rational and useful mode of publication. The 
enterprising proprietors of The Naturalist's Library have set an 
example wnich we trust to see followed : they have, perhaps, erred in 
the other extreme ; but this is, considering the pernicious effects of the 
folio system, a minor evil. All we now want is a series of original volumes 
of the same sort, to place the study of zoology, in all its branches, withua 
reach of every one who desires to cultivate it. 
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original definition of this group by Geoflfroy Saint- Hilaire, 
we shall here repeat what has been said on it by Cuvier. 
He observes : '^ It has the head furnished with a rough 
flat buckler^ broader than in any other Silurus^ because 
the frontals and parietals give out lateral plates, which 
cover the orbit and the temple : the operculum is still 
smaller than in the preceding genera (as Doras, Age- 
niomSf &c.) ; and what distinguishes these from all 
other fishes, is the peculiarity observed by M. Geoffroy, 
that, independently of the ordinary branchise, they have 
(an) apparatus ramified like trees, adhering to the 
superior branch of the third and fourth branchial arch, 
and which appear to be a sort of supernumerary gills : 
for the rest, their viscera resemble those of the other 
SUuru Their branchial membrane has from eight or 
nine to thirteen or fourteen rays : their pectoral spine 
is strong and dentated; but nothing of this is to be 
found in the dorsal and anal : their body is naked and 
elongated, as are also the dorsal and anal fins; there 
is no spine to the dorsal : the caudal is distinct. Those 
which are known, have eight barbels : they come from 
the Nile, from Senegal, and from some rivers of Asia. 
Some, (forming the genus ?) Macropteromtte Lac. 
(or ?) Clarias Gronov., have but a single dorsal, alto- 
gether radiated : others have a radiated and an adipose 
dorsal." The Heterobranchus b-tentcLculaius of Spix 
(^fig* 9^.) appears to belong to a different division of 




the family ; and the annexed cut will show it has a 
much greater resemblance to the SorubiruB than to the 
SilurincB, In respect to the singular structure of the 
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ramified branchia, it is even a more extraordinary de- 
viation from the usual form than that of Syngnathus; 
80 that^ if the latter genus deserves to be placed as a 
distinct division of the osseous fishes, according to 
Cuvier's system^ Heterobranchus should form a third. 
We believe, however, that this variation in the bran- 
chia is not simply confined to one type only of the 
SUurida, but to several ; at least, the fishes that are 
said by Cuvier, Geoffroy, and Spix to possess these 
ramified branchia, are widely different in nearly all 
other parts of their structure. It is, in short, by this 
means, that nature indicates the analogy which the 
aberrant Silurida, as a whole, bear to the amphibian 
sirens, which they represent; just in the same manner as 
the genus Cinclus among perching birds, by its aquatic 
or amphibious habits, represents the grallatorial order. 
To make this circumstance a reason for arranging 
Cinclus as a primary division of the perching birds, 
would appear to us as great a violation of nature as 
that of making Syngnathus, and all these Heterobranchia, 
types of distinct divisions in the osseous fishes. 

(?910 The family of the Cobitid^, or loaches, 
have the greatest affinity to the last, near to which all 
ichthyologists have placed them. Like the silures, 
they are flUviatile fish, generally lurking close to the 
ground ; and they probably feed in the same way, for 
the mouth is generally furnished with barbels, and the 
body is slimy. In all other respects, however, they 
materially differ, both from the SiluricUs and the 
CyprincB, or carps, in their structure, but more especially 
in their mode of propagation ; for they are all vivi- 
parous, like the cartilaginous fishes, and thus stand alone 
among the malacopterygious families, as presenting 
almost a solitary exception * to the oviparous nature of 
all the others. The analysis we have given of the 
SiluridcB demonstrates that this remarkable group does 

• Some of the SUurkUB are stated to be also viyiparous ; but we know too 
little of these fishes to sanction the belief that this mode of propagaticn is 
general among the great majority of the genera. 
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not belong to them ; and although we are not pre- 
pared, at present^ to adduce equally conclusive evidence 
that die loaches are excluded from^he Saknonida, our 
investigations, as we have shown^ have been carried 
sufficiently far to render such a supposition highly im- 
probable. The viviparous nature of the Cohitida ne- 
cessarily carries with it certain peculiarities in the 
generative organs, not necessary, indeed, to be here 
detailed; yet of great importance in determining the 
rank of this family in the circle of malacopterygious 
fishes. 

(292.) The loaches, in comparison to the silures, 
are a very small group, whether we regard the number 
of species and forms already known, or the size of the 
fish themselves. They appear to be more numerous in 
ihe Indian rivers than in those of Europe, while those 
genera, which are found in the New World, are altogether 
peculiar. The common loach of £urope {Cobites bar- 
batula Linn., fig, 95.), not imfrequent in England, is a 




perfect example of the typical structure, and Dr. Hamil- 
ton has given us a few particulars of other genera, 
which are almost exclusively found in India. The com- 
mon loach is generally met with in small running brooks, 
where, lurking under stones, it searches for worms and 
insects ; and it swims rapidly when disturbed. It spawns 
early in the spring, and is very prolific : although it 
seldom exceeds four inches in length, its flesh is es- 
teemed a great delicacy ; so much so, indeed^ as to have 
induced many wealthy persons on the Continent to trans, 
port them to. their own waters. It is said that they owe 
their introduction into Sweden to Frederick I., who, at 
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much trouble and expense^ had them brought from 
Germany for this very purpose. The pond loach, Cob, 
fossilis, is another £uropean species^ but has not yet 
been found in Britain ; it is larger than the last^ and 
sometimes grows to a foot in length. When the little 
pools it inhabits are frozen^ or even dried up^ it hides 
itself in the mud^ where its tenacity of life enables it to 
live a long time : during stormy weather^ like several 
other ground-feeding fish^ it comes to the surface and 
agitates the water. In reference to this fact^ Mr. Yarrell 
has well observed that " such fish as habitually reside 
near the bottom of waters, have a low standard of re- 
spiration, and a high degree of muscular irritability.* In 
such animals there is reason to believe there also exists 
great susceptibility of any change in the electrical rela. 
tions of the medium in which they reside.'* This, indeed 
is proved by the restless movements of eels, loaches, 
and oljier ground fish, during storms of thunder, &c. 
which, as they efiect a change in the electrical state of 
the. atmosphere, extend, in all probability, the same in- 
fluence, at least in a considerable degree, to the water. 
The pond loach, in fact, verifies this latter supposition, 
for, according to £hrman, it is constantly swallowing 
air, which it discharges by the anus, after it has been 
changed, by passing through the body, into carbonic 
acid. Besides the peculiarity in the mode of propaga- 
tion, as already remarked, which the loaches possess, 
there are other points in their anatomy which equally 
forbid us to class them in any other family. Mr. George 
Daniell has communicated to Mr. Yarrell the follovving 
peculiarities in the osteology of the common loach, which 
we shall here insert. " Attached to each outer side of 
the first and second vertebrae is a hollow sphere of bone 
of equal size, between which, on the upper surface, the 
vertebrsB are distinctly seen ; although the union of the 
two spheres underneath hides the vertebrse when looked 
towards from below. These circular bones, which are 
hollow, and the smooth insides of which can be seen 

* British FieheB, vol i. p. 22. S77. 
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through a horizontally elongated aperture that exists on 
the outer side of each^ — these bones are analogous to 
the scapulse : to their outer surfaces the hones of the 
proximal extremity of the pectoral fins are articulated ; 
and the fin^ being moved by powerful muscles^ produces 
that rapidity of motion observable in this little fish." 
Another peculiarity^ existing in the upper surface of the 
head, is the want of um'on in the two parietal bones at 
the top, — a deficiency which has been noticed by the late 
celebrated naturahst, Guilding> to occur in t^e Iguaria 
tuberculata, or common guana of, the West Indies. 
" This peculiarity in the loach," observes Mr. Yarrell, 
'' is another instance of a relation in structure between 
the fishes and reptiles."* How far these peculiarities of 
the true loaches extend to the genus Anahleps, and the 
other groups, is entirely unknown. 

(293.) The natural arrangement of this family, from 
the paucity of forms yet known to belong to it, can- 
not, as yet, be attempted. We must therefore rest sa. 
tisfied with taking a hasty glance at those few genera 
which, from their affinity to the typical Cobitina, or by 
being known to be viviparous, appear to form broken 
links in that chain of affinity which unites the loaches 
to the carps. 

(294*.) The extraordinary genus Anahleps, or the 
double-eyed loach, is probably one of the typical ex- 
amples. It was separated from the genus Cobites by Ar- 
tedi t, and Gronovius has given three admirable figures of 
it in his valuable work, jl Its body is cylindrical, covered 
by hard scales, and having the mouth furnished with 
numerous small teeth, while others, small and globular, 
are placed on the. pharyngeal bones. It is chiefly re. 
markable, however, for its eyes, which are large, very 
prominent, and placed close to the snout; the frontal 

* Brit Fishes, vol. i. in. 380. We may also add, that tliis is likewise 
another evidence of the original union of the three aberrant circles of the 
Vertebrata into one great circle, as conjectured by us some years ago ; so 
that the classes Piscet^ ReptUiOt and Amphibia WQuld form a circle, were 
there not so many forms extinct among the saurian reptiles. 

t Kot, as'Cuvier intimates, by Bloch. 

: See Gronov. JZoophy. pL 1. fig. 1—3. 
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bone fonns a projecting ledge over them : the cornea 
and the iris are divided into two portions by transverse 
bands ; so tbat^ by having two pupils^ the eyes appear to 
be double. Nevertheless^ as Lacepede truly observes, 
there is but one chrystaUine^ one vitrea^ and one retina — 
a structure, however, of which there is no other ex- 
ample among vertebrated animals. The organs of ge- 
neration and the bladder of the male, as M. Cuvier 
remarks, ^'have thdr excretory canal in the anterior edge 
of the anal fin, which is thick, long, and clothed with 
scales; its extremity Is pierced, and doubtless serves 
the purposes of coition." The female is not only vi. 
viparous, but produces the young in rather an '^ad- 
vanced stage of organisation." Only one species of this 
singular genus is yet known. 

(295.) We have already given a general account of 
the loaches, all of which are left under one genus by 
Cuvier. We have, however, in consequence of the 
recent investigation of some Indian species, detected two 
principal groups and several minor variations, which 
constitute sub-generic distinctions, and have arranged the 
whole under a sub-family. The genus Cobites is dis- 
tinguished by having no armature on the head ; those 
with a broad, rounded tail.fin seem peculiar to £urope, 
while such as have this fin lobed or forked have hitherto 
been found only in India. The genus Canthopkrys, as 
its name implies, has a hard spiny process, with one 
or more points, placed immediately beneath the eye, 
where, in a state of inaction, it reposes in a groove. Of 
these, which comprise three sub-genera, chiefly Indian, 
many are elegantly striped. Dr. Hamilton observes that 
they are more beautiful fishes than the ordinary loaches, 
which they but slightly resemble in their appearance, 
and differ from them still more in their habits, '^ espe- 
cially in swimming higher, and in not remaining so 
stationary at the bottom.*' The fishes of this sub-genus 
are much compressed, and at first sight have a strong 
resemblance to some of the blennies ; these two groups, 
in short, appear mutually to represent each other. 
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(296.) The mib-faroily FoKaiaa contuns a few 

freshwater flsheB (i>. mvUiKneata Le Sueur,^. 96.), 

of very nn^ 

size, peculiar to 

America. In 

\ outward appear- 

j aaee they hear 

' very little re- 

semUance to the 

, ordinary loaches, 

except, indeed, in the breadth and thicknesa of ihdr 

tail. M. Cuvier, however, attests that they are al^ 

viviparouB ; and, as he places them dose to the Cohitet, 

we have been induced to do the same. These genera, 

obviously allied to each other more than to the typical 

loaches, have some few of the characters belonging to 

this family : their moudi is very small ; the lips are 

fleshy ; and the eyes close to Ae snout, which is sniall 

and horiiontally flattened : on the other hand, they have 

no cirri — a circumstance which shows they are not 

ground-feeders. Their body is broad, oval, and often 

very high in the middle ; and the dorsal fin, in the 

typical genua Moliaitea {M. UOipmna Le Sueur, fig, 

97-), is so remarkably devdoped, that we consider this 



genua as a repreaentation of the riband-fish, more 
especially as their eyes and gilLcoven ue very large. 



With these two genera, we follow Cuvier in placing an- 
other, which he has named Lebia {L.Hip>oides,fig.<i8.), 
which diflfen in nothing from Paciiia but in baving 



the teeth (a) serrateil — a very questionsble ground 
for generic difference when unsupported b^ any other 
character. We esteem ouTselvec fortunate in being able 
to present our readers with correct figures of these rare 
and interesting fishes, all represented of their natural 
size, from the masterly delineations of Le Sueur, 

(297.) Hitherto, however, notwithstanding the ana. 
logy of these riviparous genera (and more especially of 
Anabiepty to the cartilaginojia order, we have men- 
tioned no fish which externally possessed any resem- 
blance W the latter, or gave us any idea that the 
OAitidce really exhibited any such modification of 
form as a fiat head. Urge pectorals, and a transverse 
mouth, placed beneath a projecting snout, — characters, 
in fact, which every one knows are prevalent through 
all the cartilaginous types, and, therefore, peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of them. There are, however, among the 
Indian drawings published by Hardwick and Gray, 
the figures of two spedea of their genus BaliUfra, 
which completely realises these particulars. No de- 
scriptions to these plates-having yet been published, and 
not being aware that this genus has ever been defined 
by Mr. Gray, we can only be guided by the figures; but 
these leave us in little doubt as to the natural station of 
these singular fishes among the malacopterygious fami- 
lies. A glance at the figures here given of Balitora Brieei 




(fig'- 99> 100.) will be EutBcient to show that do fish 
yet discovered of 
the soft-tajed 
'■order makes so 
near an approach 
to the extcTDal 
shape of a carti- 
laginous fish as 
this ; while the 

*,joined to its single dorsal fin, small 
scales, and general habit, sanctions the idea that it enters 
within the contines of the family of Cobilida, of which 
it fomiB the platyrostral or cartilaginous type. Its ana- 
logy to Catf/onj/mug and Liparis is likewise too obvious 
to require explanation ; but, from both these, we con- 
sider it is far removed, were it only frwn the single 
circumstance of possessing small, but well-defined, 
scales. That there may be~ other links, yet discovered, 
between the malacopterygious and cartilaginous orders, 
seems to us highly prolmble. Our simple proposition 
in short is this, that, of all fishes yet known beloi^ing 
to the former of these orders, those of the genus Balitora 
make the nearest approach, in their external atmcture, 
to the latter order : we therefore place it as the last of the 
Cobitida : and, as all authors agree in the affinity of 
Polyodon to the sharks, so do we arrange that genus as 
the first on the list of tbe aberrant cartilaginous genera, 
after quitting the Malacopt^yges or soft-rayed order. 
(298.) We shall now terminate our survey of the 
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soft-rayed order^ and our first volume, by a few general 
remarks on tbe Silurida, For many years previous to 
that analysis of the Malacopteryges, which we have 
laid before tne ichthyologist in tiie foregoing pages^ 
we had entertained a strong idea that the Siluridee 
connected this great division of osseous fishes with the 
cartilaginous order^ on account of the general depression 
and breadth of their head^ the inferior situation of the 
mouth in several genera^ and the viviparous nature of 
others. But, upon analysing this family^ in conjunction 
with that of the CrodicUB, we were induced to relinquish 
this idea. Affinity of general structure must always be 
the primary object of the naturalist's researches : if this 
is studioudy followed up^ and successfully traced, the 
analogies he is desirous of possessing, to strengthen his 
views of affinity, are sure to follow; because they exist 
throughout all nature, material or immaterial. The 
close connection of the GadicUs with the Gymnetres, or 
riband-fish, by means of Cepola in one^ and Brotula in 
the other, proves at once the situation of these, two fa- 
milies to be annectant between the two great divisions 
of osseous fishes. Now, it is dear that the Silurida 
show an affinity to the Gadida sufficiently strong to 
authorise our placing them in succession ; and it is I 

equally clear that the CobitidcB intervene between these 
and the salmon family. On these considerations, there- 
fore, we arranged our groups^ and on these affinities do { 
we take our stand ; not, indeed, presumptuously, but | 
with the most ardent desire of acqiuring further know- 
ledge, and a vivid impression of the great things which 
will hereafter be done in this little-known department 
of zoology, when we shall have long passed away to 
purer and brighter regions,4:emoved alike from the cen- |. 
sure of opponents or the applause of friends. i 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. « 
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